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A D V ERTISEMENT. 

IT will be cafy to fee, from the pre- 
ctedingTABLE of Contents, that 
any fault, with which the following 
Gratis may be chargeable, lies not in 
the choice of the Subjelis, which are the 
jnoft important and interefting that can 
engage the attention of mankind : The 
Author thought fo as to himfelf, and 
commuted his thoughts on moft of them 
to writing, at different times, chiefly for 
his own private benefit, in the way of 
precifion and efiablifhment as to thefe 
points. Long confinement by bodily 
indifpofition, having put it out of his 
power to be of that ufefulnefs t he would 
wifh, to others in a more atiive fphere* 
of life, he defires to make up, in fome 
meafure, for this, by communicating , to 
them his more retired exercifes in a litera- 
ry and contemplative way,or whatever he 
has found moft for his own fatisfa&ion and 
improvement ; in like manner as a phy- 
fician of humanity would not wifh to 
leave the worid,.wUhoiu makings what* 
ever he has found -moft conducive to his 
own health and' that of others, as gene- 
rally 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

rally known as poffible : in the prcfent 
cafe» indeed, the Author ventures on this 
with fome diffidence, not of his conclufi- 
ons, but of his own abilities, in the way 
of doing that juftice he would wilh to 
the different fubjcfts treated of; but 
this, he hopes, will not be judged of 
from a fbort, curfory perufal of what he 
has endeavoured to make worthy of more 
careful attention ; The Essays indeed, 
(which makes but a fifth fart of the fol- 
lowing work,) were wrote fometimes 
in a hurry, (asweekly publications often 
are,) a few years ago, nor have they 
fince been altered: But in the Dis- 
sertations, (none of which was 
ever publilhed before,) he has endea- 
voured to bring what ismoft impor- 
tant, in a fpeculative as well as prac- 
ical view, with rdfyed to the dif- 
ferent fubjefts treated of, into as narrow 
a compafs as is confident with perfpicui- 
ty and accuracy ; and to carry his inqui- 
ries (as much as poffible,) into the real 
nature of the things themfelves, accord- 
ing to the light in which they appeared 
to him, without enlarging on fuch parti- 
culars 
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cuhrs as had (to bis knowledge) been* 
fully and diftindly treated of, in the 
fame way, by others, to whom he refers. 
After all, however, it muft be owned r 
that,, let the labour and hopes of a Wri- 
ter be what they will, the attention com- 
monly claimed by him muft be given,, 
before it can be known how far his 
claim to it is well founded. 

Whatever information is neceflary v 
with refpect to the occafion and iefign of 
the following Essays in particular, fliatt 
be taken notice of in the Notes* 
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ESSAY I. 

Occafion and Defign of the Essays, 
with Thoughts on Gr at i t u d e, par- 
ticularly as it has refped to God* 

Thtirfday, Jan. 2. 1 766. 

Olim h*c meminijfe juvabit. Virg. 
Thefe to remember, may long hence avail. 

ZEAL for the fervice of the public 
has, in thefe patriotic times, fo in- 
creafed the number of periodical 
Writers, that the whole catalogue of Titles 
feems to be almoft exhaufted ; and it is hard 
to fay whether the obtaining a proper office, 
or a name to diftinguiih it, be moft difficult. 
The venerable names of Speftator, Guardian, 
and Rambler, are now no more ; " along 

Vol, L A " the 
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*' the ftream of time they flow expanded— 
" and gather all their fame." We have 
•fince, however, had our Schemers, our 
Monitors, Auditors, andCenfors; and even 
an humble canditate for fame, by the name 
of Trifler ; but without prefuming to kflen 
their merit, there feems to be one Province 
as yet unoccupied, the command of which 
may be diftinguifhed by the name, ftile, and 
.'title, of Remembrancer*. 

The commencement of a new period, 
which has given rife to fo many annual 
Regifters, Kalendar*, and Journals, for the 
benefit of commercial life, feems to call for 
fomething flmilar in a fecial and moral 
mew ; fome office-bearer analogous to what 

was 

* The # occafion of this Introduction, and of 
4bme references afterwards to the title of Re- 
membrancer, was, that the following Eflays 
were firft publifhed under that qame, weekly in 
Bath, for fome months of the year 1766, and 
the Author 1 * honour pledged to federal resectable 
Gentlemen there, for collecting and rejpubfifhtng 
them with fome additional trails, as loon as hie 
conveniently could, but his removal from that 
place to a confiderable diftance from any prefs, 
occafioned his delaying this till now, and digeftiag 
his thoughts on fome other ioterefting fubjecls m 
his view, in the form of DuTertations* which 
make by far the greateft part of the following 
work, and were never before published. 
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was inftitutcd by an antient eaftern Mo- 
narch, for reminding him that he was mor- 
tal ; let this then be confide red as the chief, 
but not the only province of the Remem- 
brancer ; whatever fubjedt appears to be of 
particular importance in the view above 
mentioned), yet in danger of being over- 
looks or forgotten, amidft the diffipation 
of pkafure, the debility of idlenefs, or the 
hurry and noHe of tumultuous life : To 
this it is his bufinefs to engage the attention 
•f his countrymen, without exception of 
any fobjeft but what is either mechanical or 
political ; thefc he leaves to other Managers, 
whofe number «nd talents are fitch, as that 
they need none of his affiftance ; there be* 
rog no occafioa for being reminded of any 
thing that does not feem to be in danger of 
being forgot. For the fame reafon it may 
be t xp c Ct ed that what is ferious fhall always 
have 1 preference to what is humorous, m 
the labours of the Rem emb r an cer ; tho 9 the 
latter cannot foe entirely excluded, without 
Irejudice to the former*. 

As beginning the year with advantage 
h die occafion of his labours, there is no 
foch profpeft of their being long continued, 
as can make any thing that relates to him* 
fctf perfonatty a matter of importance to 
the public, his bufinefs and endeavour 
fitould be to turn their attention to his 

▲ a fubjeti* 
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fubjcft, and not to himfelf ; fo that his 
name and family, with the form of his per- 
fon, and length or fhortnefs of his vifage* 
fhall, in regard chiefly to his own eafe, con- 
tinue equally unknown ; tho', in any other 
refpeft, he has nothing to hope nor to fear 
from the difcovery ; and by reducing his 
weekly admonitions to very narrow limits, 
he hopes to prevent their becoming burden- 
fome to himfelf or to others. 

In conformity, however, to the motto 
he has chofen for this introductory eflay* 
it will be neceffary for him to lengthen it 
fo far as not to difmifs his readers till he 
has reminded them of fomething which 
they fhall afterwards be the better of hav- 
ing remembered ; and, among the variety of 
fubjects that occur, there is none by which 
they may find in the iflue more pleafure 
and advantage, or which feems to be more 
fuitabie to a feafon of general gaiety and 
gladnefs, as well as to a place wfyere fo many 
have had diftinguifhing proofs of the divine 
goodnefs, than to reflect a little on the ma- 
ny grounds of gratitude we have to that 
beneficent Being from whom all being and 
happinefs are derived ; and who, as he is 
infinitely happy and perfect in himfelf, has 
made us in fome meafure capable of fharing 
his happinefs and perfection. When one 
year, therefore, is pail away, and another 

in 
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m die order of nature fuccceds it, can my 
tiring be more natural and dutiful for us 
than to beftow feme part of our time in re- 
viewing both the more general and particu- 
lar difplays of bis goodneft to us in our fe- 
veral different fituations of life ? more efpe- 
csaHy where we hare not only the blcffing 
of health to acknowledge, but likeways the 
continuance or recoTery of health ib nc- 
ccflary to the enjoyment of k. That inat- 
tention and giddinefs of thought, which is 
too prevalent in every one of ns, makes 
k indeed highly neceflary for us to lay hold 
of every favourable opportunity of excit- 
ing a due attention to the Meltings of 
heaven, and grateful adoration of the Moft 
High : And thefe are (entiments and hn- 
prefEons which we cannot be at too much 
pains to cultivate, if the happinefs and per- 
fection of our own fouls be any part of our- 
ftudy, for a lively and grateful fenfc of the 
divine favours diffafes unfpeakable hafpi- 
nefe over the umd, and contributes high* 
ly to its improvement into a juft regard 
and conformity to the Divine Will, as it is 
hnpoffible for us to be fincerely thankful 
either to God or man, without endeavour- 
ing to pieafe or gratify him to whom we 
are thankful, and to whom we reckon our- 
felves indebted ; whereas an ungrateful 
heart is, in all cafes, and, by all perfons, 

A 3 very 
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very juftly condemned, as arguing a heart 
very much depraved, and very deftitute of 
every other good imprcfiion. 
. Let us then recall to our thoughts fome 
of thofe invaluable bleffings which the good 
hand of our God has beftowed, and con- 
tinues liberally to beftow upon us, and 
which we are bound always thankfully to 
remember and acknowledge : But what 
tongue can tell the number of his benefits ? 
Fancy itfelf is loft in the unmeafurable pro- 
fpecT: ; the being and comforts we enjoy at 
prefent are from him ; the capacities 
and hopes we have of higher enjoyment 
and perfection hereafter, are likewife 
from him ; every mean of fupporting 
and refreshing the body, every mean 
of informing and improving the foul, 
is the gift, the free and unmerited gift of 
our beneficent Creator ; earth, fea and 
air, proclaim his goodnefs ; every feafon, 
every, region of nature, abounds with the 
tendereft inftances of his affection for the 
fons of men. 
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The fame Subject continued. 

Thurfday, Jan. 9. 1766* 

—^grateful Mind 

By owing owes not, and fJUJ pays ; 

At once indebted and d'tfcharg'd. 

Milton. 

r TT l O undertake no more than we are ful- 
■*■ ly aflurcd of our ability to execute, 
is a precaution very ufeful for preventing 
difquietude to ourfelves, and difappoint- 
ment to others ; but had this precaution 
been always ftrictly obferved, it is very pro- 
bable, that many fchemes of public as well 
as private utility, would either have perifh- 
ed in their conception, or languished ia 
their progrefs. 

It muft therefore be admitted, that tho' 
a laudable deiign will not juftify the ufe of 
unwarrantable means, yet it may excufe 
our putting fomething to hazard, in the 
execution. 

Here lies the province of Enterprize, it 
aims at fomething ufeful and important, it 
proceeds , with ikill and fteadinefs ; but in 
the profpect of fuccefs, and proportion be* 
tween the abilities and the attempt, there 
muft be fo much of uncertainty and hazard, 

as 
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as leaves room for * difptay of dexterity 
and refolution* 

It may, however,, be a prudent maxim- 
for the Trader not to launch too far beyond 
his capital ; for the Builder not to begin his 
work till the materials are all either collecV 
ed or fecured ; and even for the Literary 
Adventurer to undertake no more than he 
has either materials or refources for accom« 
plifhing : But to the laft of thefe cafes the 
maxim is extended with iouoc disadvantage- 
The SyjUmatk Writer may indeed have both. 
the ftock of ideas necefTary, and fome ar- 
rangement of them, befose he commences 
hk undertaking ; hot the cccafional and pe- 
riodical Writer cannot be lb provident ; he 
knows not -what materials and implements- 
his work may require, and muft therefore 
have the larger refoarces, with a facility of 
humour and invention for accommodating 
them to particular and unforeseen emer- 
gencies : Hence it is that -every writer of 
this clafs chufes to enlarge his fphere of 
Enterprize, that by having k in his power 
to diverfify his fubjefts, he may have fomc 
compensation for their coming upon him 
unprepared ; even as a Gladiator would 
cfauie to have the choioe of his field for 
dif playing his agility, rather than be kept 
at bay in *£ngic corner* 

Satisfied, 
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Satisfied, therefore, as to the reafbnable- 
nefs of his plan, and re&itude of his inten- 
tion, the Remembrancer proceeds, not with 
magifterial airs to inform his readers of any 
thing they knew not before, but to remind 
them of what they know ; and if, as fome 
have maintained, all knowledge is but re- 
minifcence of what was learned in a prae- 
exiftent ftate, he has the advantage of as 
large a field for difpiaying his abilities, as 
any of his predeceflbrs in office, but always 
with an exception of the fubje&s excluded 
in his introdu&ory eflay, as being either 
too far above or below his notice. He al- 
fo flatters himfelf that the office he has 
chofen in the republic of letters, is fuch as 
will create no prejudice againft himfelf or 
his admonitions. He pretends not to be 
any man's rival or fuperior in point of Judg* 
ment ; Memory is the province he lays claim 
to, and which will be more eafily yielded to 
him than the other ; but for the fatisfaftion 
of fuch as will not even condefcend to this, 
he hereby declares his willingnefs to receive 
any information or fuggeftions from them, 
reserving to himfelf the liberty of commu- 
nicating them or not, according as they ap- 
pear to fuit his general plan, which it was 
necefiary for him thus to unfold a little 
more in his fecond efiay : But he is unwil- 
ling to be detained any longer by this general 

explanation 
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explanation of it, from prosecuting the fob- 
jeft entered upon in his laft, and which the 
Motto he has this day borrowed from an e- 
minent EngWh clafic, wilt probably bring, 
to view. 

The importance, and prefent faitablenefe- 
of this fubjeft, do indeed make fome fur- 
ther consideration of it neceffary ; but its 
extent is fuch as that no great exercife either 
of memory or invention would be requifite 
to -enlarge on k much more than the bounds: 
now prefecibed witt permit us to do on any 
one fuhjeft of whatever importance ; for 
though Gratitude to God*, and to man, be 
m very pleasant and powerful motive to du- 
ty, yet k is not the only one, nor the only 
ftrbjeft of whkh we have need to be re- 
minded* 

What makes it neceflary to take notice 
of this is, that feme, for want of con6der- 
ing any other relation ht which we ftand to 
Ac Supreme Being, than as creatures of his 
Bounty, would have the whole of the regard. 
due to him to confift tn Gratitude, and the 
e&preffions of it hi dbe way of thankfcdnelV 
•ad praUeu. 

The cekhrated Voltaire, Rwfeau, and 
fbme of their admirers, may value them • 
fclves for their refined fentimeuts on this 
head, as exalting devotion by abridging it ; 
but by our iafphxd writings, as wdl as by 

experience* 
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•experience, we are taught to confiderour* 
(elves not only a* creatures highly diftin* 
guifhed by the divine favour, but KkewM* 
as indigent^ finfuk and dependent creatures* 
to whom other exercifes of devotion arc 
neceffary as well as Gratitude % diough this 
indeed (even in the view of our beitkgjbmers 
and of the ChriJtUn grounds of Gratitude 
thereupon) fhouid always have the pre- 
eminence ; for if any religious exercife, if 
any branch of devotion elevates the ibul 
beyond itfelf, and plants there the image of 
heaven, it is the exercife of fincere unfeign- 
ed Gr stitude to God, or thofe devout and 
afie&ionate overflowings of foul towards 
him, which naturally ariie from the ferious 
contemplation of his goodncis, as difplayed 
to all of us in common , and each in particular 
That the mere enjoyment of being, or 
even of anknal life, alone, challenges returns 
of gratitude, cannot well be affirmed, be* 
caufe a creature endowed with no higher 
powers is not capable of the exercife of 
gratitude ; nor (hall I affirm that an intel- 
lectual or thinking being, tho' fall of pain* 
h much better than to have no being at all*; 

but 

• — — For *ho would lo/e, 
Tho* full of Pain, this intellectual Being, 
Theie Thoughts chat wander through Eternity, 
T« pcriflfc rather, rWlWd up a*4k>ft 
In the wtk Woo* of tmmmti Hijnc 

Milton* 
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but this I can, with affurance of the truth 
of it, affirm, that there is not in the whole 
of God's works any one creature capable of 
gratitude to him, who has not likewife had 
caufe of gratitude ; as there is not in the 
whole of his works any one creature capa- 
ble of happinefs to whom he did not origi- 
nally afford the means of happinefs ; that 
thefe means of happinefs may by fome be 
mifimproved and forfeited, is but too con* 
fiftent with fcripture and experience ; that 
the happinefs of others may be interrupted 
for a time, according to the natural courfeof 
things in this world, and yet be again reco- 
vered and acknowledged with gratitude, is 
alfo agreeable to experience and revelation; 
but for any man or any being to be created, 
capable of happinefs and capable of grati- 
tude, without fufficient grounds for thefe, 
either in themfelves, or as they tend, upon 
the whole, to beautify and glorify the di- 
vine adminiftration, is what can never, with 
any reafon, be imagined or evinced. 

Is it then a fmall thing for us, thus to 
have had the means of rational happinefs, 
and the capacities of gratitude afforded us ? 
Is it a fmall thing for us, to have been made 
capable of tafting the pleafures of true de- 
votion, of contemplating the beauty of the 
divine works and ways, and keeping up a 
religious intcrcourfe with our Maker ? To 

fuck 
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fuch as have debafed their minds by immo- 
derate gratifications of fenfe and appetite, 
it may indeed feem a fmall thing to have a 
foul capable of higher enjoyments ; while 
it is only with fenfual pleasures they are 
acquainted, they know not what thofe pu- 
rer joys mean : But to fuch as have their 
tafte of happinefs refined and improved by 
the fublimer views of reafon and chriftianity, 
all thofe inferior fugitive delights vanifh,and 
are counted of no value, when compared to 
thefe intellectual and permanent enjoyments 
we are made capable of ; to thofe ravifhing 
views of God and his operations, which 
tranfport the foul with gratitude,and elevate 
it above every thing earthly and fenfual, a- 
bove every mean and created excellency, to 
a rapturous adoration of that uncreated, 
that fovereign Author of all blifs and being, 
whofe glory covcreth the heavens, and the 
whole earth is full of his praife. 
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ESSAY IIL 

A View of Human Life. 

Thurfday, Jan. x6. 1766. 

FugH f>*ra kvtbtts aits. 

« Time on fwifteft pinions flics. 

THE rife and fall of nations may be 
contemplated with advantage by the 
curious ; but thofe changes and revolutions 
which fall within the compafe of our own 
experience mud to ail in general be (till 
more interefting and improving : The pe- 
riodical dtftribution of human life favours 
iuch improvement^ hy bringing our expe- 
rience in this way more home to our me- 
mory and reflection : The events of one 
year, and its departure* we are naturally 
reminded of by the commencement of ano- 
ther, which is likewife hastening to its con- 
clusion. 

But however often we are thus remind- 
ed of human frailty and mortality, there is 
nothing fooner forgot ; or, at lead, what- 
ever convi&ion it may work with us in the 
cafe of others, it has not eafily the fame 
effeft in our own : The reafon of this di- 
ftinftion is, that we do not enter into the 
fchemes and projects of others fo as to be 

blinded 
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blinded and infatuated by them ; we con- 
fidcr thefe more impartially ; but, when the 
cafe comes to be our own, we aft very dif- 
ferently. We are ftill forming new en- 
gagements, new fchemes for futurity, with- 
out ever thinking that we may want time 
to accomplish our defigns, and enjoy the 
fruits of them t "We live, in fhort, as if we 
were to live always ; as if we carried length 
of days in our right hand; when* there is 
not one day the fun rifes, in which the eyes 
of thoufands are not doled in death. 

So far indeed we judge rightly, that we 
are defigned to be aftive : The thoughts of 
omr end ought not to mar aftion, enjoy* 
ment, or a reasonable forefight, but to re* 
gulate our courfe of aftion and mcafure of 
enjoyment, and, with this view, to make ua 
confider the diftributioni of providence, 
fome of which are of a more public, others 
of a more private nature; the former have a 
more univerfal Language, the latter are ad- 
drefied to fewer, but caU them to particular 
attention* 

The ihortnefs of humaa life b one of 
thofc futye&s that has been moft elegantly 
treated by Moralifts and Poett; but their 
defcriptions are far exceeded by thofe of 
Scripture. Short indeed, may we fay, 
is life, when compared to eternity ; fhort 
when compared to the duration of angels, 

B x fhort, 
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fhort, as it (lands at prefent, when compar- 
ed to the age of the Antediluvians ; and 
yet even this, when we review it, how quick- 
ly does it feem to have paflcd ? Adam li- 
ved 930 years, and he died; Seth lived 912 
years, and he died ; Methufelah lived 969 
years, and he died : We read of an emi- 
nent perfon, who, on attentively reviewing 
this account of their life and death in quick 
fucceffion, retired into a monaftery,as think- 
ing nothing in fo fhort a life worth the be- 
ing eagerly purfued, and that no part of it 
fhould be abftra&ed from devotion. Large 
as the periods might appear, when at their 
beginning, what are they in the review? Or, 
what is any difference between them ? They 
are but as yeftcrday when it is paft, or as a 
watch of the night : How much more may 
this be faid of the period that is now fixed 
to human life, and which, making fome al- 
lowance for differences of climate and ca- 
Jual events, feems to have been much the 
fame fince the days of Mofes and his co- 
temporaries, Cadmus in Greece, and Ame- 
nophis * in Egypt, beft known by his being 
(as is mo ft likely) father to Sefoftris the 
Great ? We have no authentic records of 

any 

* The name Pharaoh, given him in the Scrip- 
ture, was common to the Egyptian Kings for fome 
time, as that of Cxfar was to the Roman Empe- 
rors. 
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*MJ Other nation fo far back ; but it is pro- 
bable that (with the allowances mentioned) 
the condition of human life, in refpeft of 
longevity, ha* been much the fame over all r 
for more than 32 centuries that have inter- 
vened, fince threefcore and ten, or four- 
fcore years* were (generally fpeaking) con* 
fidered as the utmoft verge of frail morta- 
lity. 

We fee then, in that comparative view ia 
which life has been now confidered, how 
fhort it appears, even if it were all well em- 
ployed; but how much fhorter mud our 
cftimate be, if we confider how it W divided 
and fpent ? How great a part of it is be- 
{lowed upon the repairs and concerns of the 
body in one way or other, in the way of 
provifion or recreation, and how great a 
part in a ftate of utter ina&ion or deep ? 
and even of that which is fpent in thought; 
how much in idle and finful thought I 
What part of it then can we reckon rightly 
(pent ? Only what is fpent in fuch a way as 
has relation to eternity. Much is otherwife 
employed ncccflarily, but this alone profit- 
ably, and confidently with our higheft ki- 
te refts. 

But, alas I how fmall a part of our time 
is employed in this way ? How many are 
they who think all the time loft that is 
(eemingly thus beflowed; who think all 

B 3 • loft 
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loft that is ab drafted from their worldly 
purfuits, from the purfuits of wealth, ho- 
nour, or pleafure ? How many who think 
that fmall pittance of time a burden which 
is fet apart for religious duties in the way of 
inftruction or devotion ? The contempla- 
tive or devout man is deemed reclufe, idle, 
and inactive. The man whofe office has 
relation to another life, to admonifh, direct, 
and exhort with a view to it, is thought 
the moil ufelefs member of fociety, and is 
fo indeed if he has no regard to the ends 
of his office. Very different (we may well 
fuppofe) {hall our future views be, of the 
importance of employments, perfons, and 
purfuits, and it would now be our wifdom 
to correct our views and fentiments of 
things, and endeavour to confider them in 
the fame light in which we may moft rea- 
fonably fuppofe they fhall appear to us, 
when this world paffes away, through the 
unlimited periods of immortality. 

According to the view which we are 
now taking of our prefent ftate of exiftence, 
we cannot however avoid obferving, that 
when we confider our own weaknefs and 
frailty, we may fee caufe to wonder, not fo 
much at the fhortnefs of hum an* life, as that 
we live fo long. Within are^fre feeds of 
difeafes and death, interwoven and mingled 
with our frame; without are many dangers 

and 
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and diftrefles ; while man is himfelf too 
weak to encounter, too blind to fbrefee and 
efcape them : Whence is it then that he is 
fo cafily deluded into a fond expectation of 
the long continuance of life ? and why fo 
much difappointed when it is otherwife ? 
The only way in which this can be ac- 
counted for is, that, befides the eafy pro- 
grefs there is from our withes to our hopes, 
and befides that activity, formerly mention- 
ed, in forming new fchemes and engage- 
ments, which we vainly refolve to fee an 
end of; befides thefe, I fay, we may obfervc, 
that it is too common with moft of us, 
when we would judge of the extent of life, 
at leaft in our own cafe, to imagine or pre- 
fent to ourfelves the longeft period that is 
commonly attained; yea, and perhaps to ex- 
tend it a little further, as feeing no impoffi- 
bility in the cafe ; while failing over the fea 
of Life we make no doubt of reaching the 
fartheft ihore, becaufe others either have, 
or may have reached it. But how flight a 
foundation is this for our hopes ? We may 
as well conclude, that becaufe others have 
arrived at a certain ftature, we (hall do the 
fame. 

All that (hall now be added further on 
this interefting fubjeft, is, that if we are fo 
ready to forget the fhortnefs of life, the 
more pains ihouW be taken to imprefs our* 

fclves 
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felves duly with it, and thereby prevent toar 
great an attachment to its pkafures, or di- 
fturbance fronv its calamities* Not that life 
is to be embittered by a view of its fhort* 
nefs, but that we fhould learn from this the 
proper ufe and value of it, with the juft; 
eftimate of things in it; any new evidence 
of frailty in ourfelves or others fhould be 
improved for this purpofe. Do we mourn* 
the lofs of thofe who were dear to us ? theiv 
let us prepare to follow them. Do we fee 
youth in all its bloom and vigour nipped 
by the relentlefshand of death? then let u* 
in no condition be fecure. Do we hea? 
the groans of our departing friends, and 
the fighs of the living I let us attend to the 
one with fubmiffion, and to the other with 
fympathy and fellow feeling. Inftead of 
putting the evil day afar off,lct us endeavour 
to make it familiar to our thoughts, and fo 
to employ our days and years as that the laft 
of them may not be dreaded as evil, but as 
bringing us nearer the attainment of that 
fnpreme good and felicity,, which aH the in* 
juries of tone, all the changes of life, nevef 
can impair or deftroy. 
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ESSAY IV. 

The fame SubjeA continued* 

Thurfdaj, Jan. 23. 1766. 

Life has no Value, as an End, but Means s 
An End deplorable I a Means divine! 

Young. 

IT is a queftion that will admit of fome 
difpute, whether, upon a proper Air- 
vey of the condition of mankind, it will 
be found, that good preponderates evil in 
the prefent life ; or, in other words, whe- 
ther, upon the whole, there be more in it 
of happinefs than of mifery, fo as to make 
it a ftate eligible for itfclf, without a yiew 
to any thing farther? 

It would require a very minute fcrutiny 
into the various circumftances and difpoiiti- 
ons of men, to determine pofitively as to 
this; but if we judge from the experience 
of individuals, fo far as we have accefs to 
be acquainted with it, our conclufion will 
probably be, that this life deferves no far- 
ther to be valued, than as we have therein 
the means of improving, for a ftate of high- 
er felicity and perfection. 

This is a view of human life, very nccef- 
fary to prevent our making its enjoyments 

or 
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or fufferiogs of more Importance than they 
really are ; and, in order to our having a 
proper view of its tranfitory nature in itfelf, 
fo as not to put too high a value upon it,mere- 
ly on its own account, we find that in the 
Sacred Writings, it is compared to whatever 
is moft fleeting and fhowy, but perifhing : It 
cometh forth as a flower, promifes very fair 
in the beginning, and blooms with hope and 
expectation; prefents many gay and lively 
profpe&s, and every thing is dreft in the 
moft gaudy colours. But, mark the iffue ! 
Thefe foon evanifli as the beauty of a flowery 
the bloom fades, the colour* decay; it 
droops under the fhower* or is driven by 
the ftorm ; falls a prey to the hand of 
the plunderer, or withers of itfelf in the 
decline of the feafon, and at approach of 
the wintery blafts. 

Let us but take a fhort furvey of our own> 
progrefs through life, and we fball foon fee 
how applicable the fimilitudc: How airy our 
fchemes in the morning of life I How fond 
perhaps the expectations of thofe moft near* 
ly concerned in us ! Imagination gilds the 
profpeft, and paints it in the moft flat- 
tering colours ; the faireft fide of things 
prefents itfelf; every thought of care and 
trouble is banifhed, and the certain period 
of thefe joys and hopes is feldom reflected 
on. — Here therefore three considerations 

occux 
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occur, which, if properly attended to, might 
be a mean of preventing thefc fatal delu&» 
ons and miftaket. 

Firjt, That let our profpe&s in life be e- 
ver fo promifing, there is a certain period 
£xed to life itfclf and all that can be there- 
an enjoyed or expected. As we cannot add 
-one cubit to our ftature, no more can all 
the powers of wealth and medicine add 
one month, or day, or minute, to our lives, 
much lefs prolong them at pleafure. 

The ySrem/ consideration that occurs, is, 
that as the period of life now mentioned is 
certain, fo we know not how early it may 
come, whether in the morning, in the even- 
ing* or at noon, at what hour of the day, 
-or watch of the night; its coming fome 
time or other is unavoidable, and we have 
no fecurity againft any time. Not that this 
is to four our enjoyments, or Slacken our 
diligence ; but to moderate our purfuit of c- 
very thing in life, and make us to weigh its 
<nd. 

A third thing to be here considered, is, 
that even in this Short and very uncertain 
(pace to which our days are confined, our 
hopes and profpe&s may, by a thoufand 
tinforefeen events, be difappointed What* 
ever depends on the will of others, or c* 
▼en on ouriclvcs, is uncertain, and muft ia 
feme degree be changeable. Whatever de* 

pends 
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pends on the influence of caufes unknown 
to us is uncertain ; and how great a fhare 
of what we enjoy or expeft, depends on 
fuch caufes as thefe ? How few of them 
whofe operation is known to us ? And 
where they are in fome meafure known, 
how feldom are they at our command? 
Hence we fee how little knowledge we have 
to difcern, or power to accomplifh, and by 
how precarious a tenure we hold our all in 
life. Enough is feen to teach us the folly of 
trailing to obtainevena fmall fhare of what 
we may wifh for therein ; or, when got, to 
retain it long, or, to have always the fame 
relifh and enjoyment of it. 

The ufe to be made of thefe, and the like 
confiderations, is the making a proper efti- 
mate of life and its enjoyments, with a view 
to the end for which they were given us; 
and the improvement fuited to it. 

For if this life be fo fhort, no part of 
it fhould be unemployed ; let us not make 
it fhorter by idlenefs, and much lefs by ill 
employment , by doing what we would wifh 
afterwards to be undone. How oft do we 
think with ourfelves, that if the time paft 
could be recalled, we would improve it much 
better than we did before ? If fo then, let 
us improve the prefent time to the beft ad* 
vantage : It is this only that is ours ; it is 
dealt_ to us in fmall but precious mo- 
ments. 
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ments, and to improve thefc is the only way 
of recalling the time that is paft. In order 
to improve them therefore, we have need to 
review our paft conduct, to correct our 
paft errors, and form good refolutions for 
the future. 

If this life be fo fhort and uncertain, how 
comfortable is it to confidcr that it is not 
the whole of our exiftence. Let us then 
view it in its proper light, not as a (late in 
itfelf compleat, but as a ft ate of trial and 
probation for eternity ; as the infancy of 
our being, in which our want of age and 
experience makes us unfit for entering as 
yet on the pofleflion of our inheritance, and 
requires proper difcipline and education, be- 
fore we arrive at perfect manhood, and be- 
come fit for the exalted enjoyments and of- 
fices that hereafter await us. — Thus we fee 
how our progrefs in true wifdom and men- 
tal improvement, carries its influence be- 
yond our prefent ftate. But if in this our 
ftate of infancy and trial, no pains are ta- 
ken to cultivate thofe habits of mind which 
are the proper foundations of happinefs, 
what hopes can there be of our attaining 
it ? as reafonably might we expett that a 
child brought up in all the arts of effemi- 
nacy and luxury, fhould diftinguifh himfelf 
by his future vigour and capacity for ac- 
tion. 

Vol. I. C Finally : 
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Finally : If this life be fo fhort, let no- 
thing in it too much elevate or deprefs us, 
be the object of our fear or our confidence: 
How foolifh would we reckon it, for a man 
under fentence of death againft to-morrow, 
to be much concerned about his accommo- 
dation to-day? How idle for a traveller to 
be much concerned about the complexion 
of every one he meets by the way ? Why 
Should the transient occurrences of this life 
much affect us in our paflage through it ? 
Why fhould we lay hold of any thing there- 
in as a permanent good, or be as much, 
difconcerted by any lofs or fuffering in life, 
as if it was never to have a period ? 

Who then is the man who may be faid 
to act wifely in this cafe ? Who the man that 
is leaft liable to difquietude and difappolnt- 
xnent ? It is he who confiders all human 
perfons and things as changeable and fluc- 
tuating, God alone as abiding ; he who 
enjoys the company of his deareft friends 
as knowing he muft one day part with them, 
and he who parts with them as knowing 
he ihall one day meet with them again ; 
he who enjoys the advantages of this life ■ 
as what he muft refign, and he who refigns I 
them with patience, in view of higher ; he 
who enjoys the favour of the great with- 
out being elevated or corrupted, and cam 
bear their difpleafure with the fame equa- 
nimity. 

Our 
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Our conclufion fhall be in the words of 
that elegant writer who furnifhed our in- 
troduction to this Efiay. 
toofe then from earth the grafp of fond de fire, 
Weigh anchor > and feme happier dime explore^ 



ESSAY V- 

The Jurifdiftion of Time. — An AUegtry. 

January 30. 1766. 

—Carpe Diem quam minimum credu/a 

Pojler: Ho a. 

44 This moment feize, nor truft in what's to 
" come." 

SOON at the birth of Nature was made 
known, the generation of Time was like- 
ways promulgated : Sprung from the fame 
parent, they grew up together ; but her 
early beauty and fertility foon diftinguifhed 
her ; while, for want of thefc, in his younger 
years he continued in obfeurity ; his cha- 
racter not much known, nor his acquain- 
tance cultivated ; he made himfelf, how- 
ever, fo ncccflary for carrying on her ope- 
rations, that he came to be appointed High- 

Q Z Steward 
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Steward of her houfliold : No talk could 
be prefcribed, nor any fcheme either of bu- 
ilnefs or pleafure carried on without him. 
By his affiduity and impartiality in the ad- 
miniftration of his office, he foon engaged 
the attention of all the other domefticks ; 
his judgment was appealed to, and his fa- 
vour courted ; a fovereignty of power was 
nlfo given him, to be co -extended with the 
dominion of Nature. 

The firft who had recourfe to him were 
the votaries of Pleafure ; thefe made up a 
confiderable branch of the family under hi* 
management; for then it was. only a family, 
tho' foon enlarged into an empire. The 
votaries of Pleafure were falfely fo called, 
for Pleafure was not confined to them, ei- 
ther in refpeft of the purfuit or the attain- 
ment of it; their miftake in the purfuit, 
by a choice of fuch pleafures as had not the 
fanftion of Time, was the reafon of their 
obtaining ironically this appellation ; the 
more therefore that they follicited the fa- 
vour of the Steward, againft his judgment 
and their own real intereft, their fuit was 
confidered by him as the more pervcrfe 
and undutiful, and it was reje&ed accord- 
ingly : They were not, however, diverted 
from their delufive purfuits by fuch expref* 
fions of his difpleafure as were either paft 
or expected ; and as his prefence, tho' fleet- 
ing 
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fag and momentary, could not be evaded, 
his prefent indulgence fatisfied them, how- 
ever fhort its continuance : and this indul- 
gence was granted as long as a promifcu- 
ous diftribution of his favours required it : 
But finding that fuch a momentary uncer- 
tain gratification was all that could be ob- 
tained, and even this accompanied with a 
continual dread of its being withdrawn, the 
votaries of Pleafure became, inftead of fui- 
tors, profefled enemies of Time, and by a 
diffipation of his gifts ftudied to defpife and 
deftroy him. 

Such was alio the event with refpeft to 
another numerous body of fuitors equally 
unfuccefsful, tho' not equally a&ive, and 
diftinguifhed by the name of the Children 
of Idlenefs. Tho' thefe were likewife of 
Nature*s domefticks, yet their immediate 
anceftor was always known to be an enemy 
to Time : They inherited his hatred, but 
were remarkable for their impotence ; fome 
favours indeed they would gladly have ob- 
tained, as they could not fhake off their de- 
pendence on the Steward ; but there was a 
peculiarity in his form which always occa- 
fioned their difappointment ; there was on- 
ly one lock of hair on his forehead, all be- 
hind was bald* ; and fo quick were his mo- 
tions, that without holding him by the fore- 
lock he could not be detained, nor any fuic 

C 3 ovei* 

* Frontc capillata, poft eft occaiio calya. Cato. 
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overtake him : The Children of Idlenefs 
were neither nimble nor vigilant enough for 
this, and before their fuit was ready to be 
prefented, the opportunity was loft ; but as 
they feldom allowed themfelves to think on 
confequences, however certain and impor- 
tant, no difappointment gave them much 
trouble, if it did not affect their prefent eafe 
and fecurity. 

The Sons of Mi/chief made up another 
tribe of attendants ; unlucky indeed in their 
name, and unnatural in their character, tho* 
alfo claiming to be the offspring of Nature I 
They had more foreflght than the votaries 
of Pleafure, and more vigour than the Chil- 
dren of Idlenefs ; they had alfo a jufter va- 
lue for Time, and watched every opportuni- 
ty of feizing and gaining him to their par- 
ty ; but tho' he often favoured their in- 
duftry fo far as to condefcend to this, yet 
he never failed in the iffue to turn their 
criminal defigns againft themfelves ; fo that 
though always doing fomething, either they 
themfelves, or their labours, behoved at laft 
to be undone. 

Next to thcfe were the Slaves of Pajfion; 
eager and impetuous in their purfuits, they 
either anticipated the favours of Time, or 
bore with impatience his flow career ; flow 
as it appeared to them, by viewing him on- 
ly in his approach, for in this light he 

fecmed 
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feemed to move heavily, and his wings were 
artfully concealed ; but when fo far part as 
to be viewed behind, his broad pinions 
were widely difplayed, and his motions 
leemed rapid as the wind ; years, months 
and days *> (tho' his own avowed offspring) 
were obliged to fly before him, giving place 
to a new fucceflion of the fame progeny 
equally volatile and evanefcent. Pajfion 
was a fevere tafk-mafter ; he either found 
his (laves blind, or endeavoured to make 
them fo ; hence the motions of Time ef- 
caped their difcernment ; not that they un- 
dervalued his favour, but they ftudied to 
make it fubfervient to the haughty dictates 
of Paflion ; and though they had not li- 
berty enough to be idle, their employment 
of time was generally felf-deftru&ive, it was 
divided betwixt offending and repenting, one 
of them the work of days, and the other 
of years. 

Near a-kin to thefe were the followers 
of Fancy, and their event often fimilar ; 
tho' the favour of Time was implored and 
made fubfervient to their labours. Paflion 
was an imperious matter, Fancy a caprici- 
ous tutor. Fafbion was the daughter of 

Fancy 

# The divifion of time into years, months, and 
days, has a foundation in Nature *, that into weeks 
mu(l among Christians be afcribed to revelation ; 
among Egyptians, Chinefe, and Indians, to fome 
tradition older than the firft difperfion of mankind. 
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Fancy, and had like wife her admirers. Time 
would give no lading fan&ion to their dc- 
fultory purfuits, fo that doing and undoing 
was their alternate employment. 

The fame eminence of office that creates 
enemies, draws likewife after it flatterer* 
and friends. Hence the number of Time" 
Deftroyers was fomewhat balanced by a 
groveling herd of Sycophants, known by 
the name of Time-fervers ; but as their 
fervice was foon found to be fickle and 
mercenary, they could get no fixed wage* 
from the Steward. 

Very different was his reception of others,, 
who foon appeared to merit hi3 friendfhip : 
Few as they were in number, they difdain- 
ed the low arts of flattery ; yet they claim- 
ed the protection of Time, as being of his 
kindred and friends. They confifted of 
two fmall families, not much diftinguifhed 
by their rank or fortune : Truth and Fir- 
tue were their founders, and always in ftrict 
alliance with one another. They were in- 
deed infeparable, and enjoyed every thing 
in ^common ; there was alfo fuch a refem- 
blance between them, that many people ei- 
ther miftook the one for the other, or rec- 
koned them only one family. But though 
they always travelled together, their offices 
or departments were different : Truth faw 
into the moil fecret rcceffes of Nature, and 

had 
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had always the place of guide ; Virtue, 
though not fo quick-fighted, was ftrenuous 
in their mutual defence. They were both 
the offspring of Nature, in her early age of 
innocence, and as fuch claimed the favour 
of Time for themfelves and their depen- 
dents. • That favour fhould be granted, was 
not now the queftion ; but how to make it 
adequate to their defert. Time thought 
his own gifts infufficient, he therefore con* 
figned them over to Immortality : The do- 
minions of this potentate were nearly ad- 
joining, but the entrance to them was deep 
and narrow ; of this Virtue was appointed 
the guardian, fo that none could enter 
without his paffport ; and Truth was made 
keeper of the records, while the empire of 
Nature endured. 

Such were the numerous bands by which 
the favour of Time was follicited, and fuch 
his various appointments and decifions with 
refpeft to them. But the contention that 
appeared among others, whom he obferved 
advancing towards him made fome new 
formalities neceffary for the fupport of his 
own authority. 
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The fame Subject continued* 

Thurfday, Feb. 6. 1 766* 

V enit, ccce 9 optabiU tempui / Ovid, 

" Time clears his way, and firm his Edi&s ftand." 

T^TATURE faw her family increafing, 
^^ and enlarged her theatre for its re« 
ception ; on this (by her permiffion) Time 
creeled his ftage : On the right hand were 
fpacious fields, adorned with perpetual ver- 
dure, and known by the name of the region* 
of Immortality. On the left was a ftupen* 
dous precipice, hanging hideoufly over the 
pit of Oblivion : In the middle, between 
thefe, Time fat enthroned, holding a fceptre 
as the badge of his delegated authority,, 
while minifters on each hand attended to 
execute his orders* Fame, as his herald,, 
with laurel-crowns on the right leading to 
Immortality ; Ignominy and Shame on the 
left devoting to Oblivion. The banner of 
Time was difplayed, and the various candi- 
dates appeared. 

Art j and Sciences were then in their infancy^ 
they were begot by Genius upon Induftry ; 
fair among the offspring of Nature and 

promifing 
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promifing Immortality to themfelves and 
their progenitors : This however was not 
to be granted indifcriminately; Time allow- 
ed them a fair hearing ; Novelty and Utility 
appeared to plead their caufe. The plea 
of the firft was rejected, but Utility foon 
obtained a favourable decree, and got his 
clients committed to the cuftody of Fame ; 
while they who had Novelty only to plead, 
were gradually juftled to the left, and funk 
unobserved into the pit of Oblivion. 

The next that prefented feemed to have 
more maturity of years ; he was grave and 
ftudious in his afpecl, and mafculine in his 
features, his name was Learning, and he 
pleaded his own caufe. He claimed kindred 
•and acquaintance with thofe who had been 
already fo fuccefsful ; but it was aiked, If 
they owed any thing to his friendfhip and 
afliftance ? They immediately acknowledged 
his care, and owned him as their kinfman 
and guardian. Upon this, Time fmiled on 
him with complacency, and he modeftly 
touched the fceptre. Fame underftood the 
fignal, and wafted him to the regions of 
Immortality. 

Encouraged by the fuccefs of the laft, a- 
nother candidate appeared. In his afpect 
and demeanour he feemed to refemble 
Learning, but it was only at firft fight ; he 
had a fupercilious look,aod a ftrut peculiar 

to 
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tohimfelf; by thefe he was foon betrayed and 
known to be only Pedantry : He likewife at- 
tempted to plead his own caufe; but was too 
fcholaftic to be underftood . Confident,how- 
ever, of fuccefs, he attempted to touch the 
fceptre : Time puflied him off with fuch 
violence, that he fell into the hands of the 
minifters on the left, Difconcerted by his 
fall, fhame, for the firft time, got the ma- 
fiery of him ; and, while endeavouring to 
give one lofty look back from the precipice, 
he was eafily overthrown. 

Amongft the crowd that furrounded the 
throne, one feemed more than ordinarily 
attentive, not fo much to aik favours for 
himfelf, as to determine with refpeft to the 
.merits of others ; he was complained of as 
ufurping the office of Time, and carried 
tumultuoufly to the bar ; fome called him 
Envy, others Prejudice ; but, turning with 
indignation from his accufers, by the large 
fpedlacles he wore, Time foon knew him to 
be Criticifm : " 1 ufurp not thy office (fays 

* he) O judge ! I am only an enemy to other 

* ufurpers ; thofe who accufe me are either 
c ignorant or arrogant, and would have thy 
c judgment anticipated in their own favour. 
' With more courage than caution I with- 
' flood them, and am therefore brought 
' here as a criminal, and not as a candi- 

" date. But I may claim the fame honours 

" with 
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u with* Learning ; he has often been at my 
" fchooU fometimes indeed he has felt the 
" ferula but my discipline has improved 
" him for Immortality." 

Time heard hi* defences patiently, and 
difmified him with this adviee : " Take not 
" Envy or Prejudice for your counfcllors, 
and you fliall not be involved in their 
guilt. Beware of that ignorance and ar- 
rogance with which you charge your op- 
*' pofers. — When Learning comes to your 
fchool, let not falfeTafte be his tutor;, 
leave dogmatifm to pedagogues, and dc- 
" traction to prudes; but let Knowledge 
" aad Candour be your affociates, and yoir 
i€ may depend on my protection : I only 
" promife you immortality, according as 
" you contribute to help others to the at> 
" tainment o£ it" 

Thus the fentence of Griticifei was pro- 
nounced, and- he was ready to depart front 
tjse bar, when* another prifoner was brought 
forward, whom he knew to be his old friend 
Satyr ; he had lbng been uflier of his fchooly 
and thrown from one clafs to another ; his: 
afpe& was forbidding, and he was generally 
dreaded for his fe verity. Itwasfaid rbatfhe was 
the child of Wit 9 by a peevim wife whofe name 
was Ill-nature — that he had been nurfed by 
Difcontent and Difafpointment, in the bilious 
regions- of Spleen— that he had a fprightly 
Vol. I. D fifter 
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fifter called Raillery , and that Rudenefs was 
his brother; the former taking moil of the 
father, and the latter, a great big boy, the 
favourite of his mother.— —The whole 
family was more feared than loved, fo that 
Satyr flood his tryal with fome difadvan- 
tage : But Time, not influenced by popular 
prejudice % at his own defire, doomed him 
to fweep the ftage. In the execution of this 
office he was often troublefome,and brufhed 
without diftinftion his enemies and friends. 
Some he wantonly drove to the brink of the 
precipice, while others took fanftuary at 
the bar of Time ; among the latter appear- 
ed his own parent IVit, with a rival known 
by the name of Judgment : Both of them 
complained of the laft prifoner's officiouf- 
nefs, and both contended for admiffion to 
Immortality. Wit was of the family of Fan^ 
cy, and often wore a female garb. Nature 
acknowledged his aid when decked to the 
greateft advantage*, This now was his 
principal plea, and urged with addrefs and 
acutenefs ; but Judgment had more to plead 
than fuch outward decorations ; he was 
known to be divine in his extract, claiming 
kindred to Reafon and Intellect, while con- 
formity 

• True Wit is Nature, to Advantage dreft ; 
What oft was thought, but ac'ct fo well exp reft. 

Pope. 
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formity to his impartial di&ates gave per- 
fection to the offspring of Nature. Judg- 
ment got the fandtion of Time, nor were 
the merits of Wit negle&ed ; while friendly 
to Truth and to Virtue, he was allowed the 
Laurels of Fame. 

The trial of Beauty was lefs ferious ; it 
was fentiment and not argument that fhe 
relied on : The graces of her perfon, and 
diftin&ion due to her fex, eafily procured 
her accefs to the bar* 

She appeared in all her Virgin Charms y 
While failing Cupid revelVd in her Arms. 

Thus deemed invincible, fhe longed to 
be declared immortal. Much incenfe 
indeed (he had received, and Time at 
firft favoured her conquefts ; but fearing 
ftrch a rival for empire, he artfully feized 
her young champion : His wings he clipped, 
his {hafts he blunted, and left him to flutter 
harmlefs on the ftage. Beauty feemed to 
think herfelf* wounded, when her power of 
wounding ceafed ; but applying to Virtue 
for a paflport, fhe got fafe to the regions 
of Immortality* 

While the ages of Time were revolving, 
his procedure feemed folemn and flow ; 
kings, heroes, and ftatefmen came forward, 
appealing to his fovereign decree. Nume- 
rous was the next band of plaintiffs, and 
eager their conteft at the bar y their opini- 

D 2 ons 
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oni and languages were different ; their 
afpeft oft clouded with thought ; fome took 
the name of Authors, and pleaded the liabi- 
lity of their works ; others, not lb creative 
in their fancy, would, as Writers^ claim the 
iancYion of Time t Some of thefe were hii 
occasional fervants, and as fuch, had their 
iv ages afligned ; The minifters of party they 
were deemed ; the transient meteors of 
Fame ; to be coeval with their temporary 
labours, and to fliine till their parties <c*pU 
red. 

While thefe vcnaltoolrof ambition firovc 
to juftlc one another off the ikage, Integrity 
was. often tq>urcd,and Innocence in danger 
of hemg in£e£fcd,; <htnu$ and Imkfftrymtwe 
cither loft in the oread, >or with difficulty 
teftiatdfrom the pit «f -Oblivion* From 
thetpettoiUcal jneteaTe tof thefe corrupt tons, 
Time -drew a tpaoper Antidote againft them t 
Lkesaiy .camindl* were appointed* And 
their different pofts affigned them t Oc* 
cafional Wnitoss -they might alfo be cal- 
Ued ; Jratootjof -the iemdk Jberd. Their 
abours, though likewife occftfional* were 
move luminous and lafting. M To raife the 
Genius and to anond die M*art % " was their 
province, and they wave promiftd the (auc- 
tion vof Time while devoted to Virtue and 
Truth; their minifters they were, and would 
gladly have /claimed their jrewaoi, <that Vir- 
tue 
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Cue fhould grant his paflport, and Truth 
record them in the annals of Fame. An 
appeal was made to the Judge, and he iflued 
this final decree, '• That a proper atten- 
" tion to Time, would lead to Immorta- 
lity." 
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ESSAY VII. 

On Patriotic^ PoUtical y and Humorous 

Writing. 

Tburfday, Feb. 13. 1766. 

Liberty! Virtue! my Country ! 

Addiforts Cato-, 

IF the common impatience of readers, to 
get quickly at the general fcope of what 
is before them, will allow of their glancing 
at this day's motto, or judging from it of 
their bill of fare for the time, I make no 
doubt but fome of them will begin to fufpeft, 
that the Remembrancer has departed from 
his original plan, and fallen into the old 
beaten , path of Politicks. I hope however 
very foon to make it appear that this fu£ 
picion is groundlefe; and, tho' I have cho^ 

D 3 fen 
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fen this maimer xjS introducing myfelf ttr 
the fubjeft I have in my view; yet I cannot 
fo far approve of violent pretenfions of a- 
ny kind, as to adopt the pompuoufly pathe- 
tic ftile of thofe, who feem to think that 
they cannot fufEciently diftinguiih them- 
felves for love of their country, without en- 
deavouring on all occafion* to magnify it* 
danger ; as if what an eminent wit ironical- 
ly obferved with refpeft to the church, a- 
bove half a century ago, was to be always 
literally undcrftood of the ftate, " That it 
was in danger, ought to be in danger, 
and that it would be dangerous for it not 
to be in danger." This querulous or 
petulant humour, fo enfeebling to govern- 
ment, and*unfriendly to national fpirit and 
enterprize, may be often an inlet to cor- 
ruption, as the neareft way of quelling it, 
and is very different from the unconquer- 
able fpirit of the old Romans ; when, af- 
ter the memorable battle of Cannae, they 
gave public thanks to their General, tho' 
he returned defeated, becaufe a he had not 
defpaired of the republic. 
• For my own part, I have long thought 
religion and morality in much more im- 
mediate danger amongftus,than either liber- 
ty or property ; but which muft undoubt- 
edly involve thefe at length ia tbeir ruins : 

Nor 
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Kor can I help confidering the pompuou* 
declamations and complaints of fomc, with 
refped to the two laft, in much the fame 
light as I do thofe of any actor who may 
happen to perfoliate Cato on the ftage, 
without any real feeling or impreffion of 
what he fays, further than is neceflary to 
gain fomc notice or applaufc from the audi- 
ence. 

Thus " the political world is a ftage, and 
** all the men and women merely players,*! 
It is not my bufinefe "or - intention at pre- 
fcut to expofe them. I know that people in 
maflc fcldom love to be difcovered, and have 
the charity to think that fome who profefi 
themfelves to be patriots, are fo in reality, 
and .very probably are thole who make the 
leaft noife with their profcflion, but are 
ready for action the moment that duty calls 
them to ftand forth in defence of their 
King and country. 

After lb long a preamble, it is now high 
time that I -fhould make known the fubjeft 
I have at prefent in 'view, and to which I 
am engaged by Ube friendly admonitions 
contained in the -following fliort epiftle : 

7b */* Remembrancer. 
Sim, — 'However much I confefe.myfeJff 

plcafcd with your plan, and, hitherto, with 

the 
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the execution of it, yet I cannot help ob» 
ferving, that there is one material point ne- 
ceflary to be further attended to, in order to 
promote the fuccefs of your labours ; and 
that is,to engage the public attention fo far as 
to procure them a reading from thofe who 
have moil need to perufe them, and who, 
I find* will fcarcely be perfuaded to beftow 
a few minutes for this purpofe, if they may 
expe& to meet with nothing in them that 
relates either to Politicks or Pleafure. The 
latter I leave to the gay world to remind you 
of ; the former I only fuggeft as proper to 
be attended to, fo far as religion or morali- 
ty may be affefted by them. And as it does 
not appear to me that you have declined 
to enter on the political ft age, from any in- 
' capcity of a&ing fome part upon it — even 
granting that you are above being influen- 
ced by motives of private utility only, it may 
be worth your while to confider, whether 
an enlargement of your plan may not like- 
wife be for public benefit, and the more fo 
that I find the fphere of its ufefulnefs is en- 
larged beyond the circle of the Bath Chro- 
nicle, by your labours being, allowed a 
place in one of the beft weekly collections 
of the metropolis. If there is any pre- 
iumption in my fuggefting this* I hope the 
encouragement you gave to correfpond 

with 
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with yon, fomc weeks ago, will be a fuffi- 
cicnt apology for 

4th Feb. Youths, &c. PoLfiitJS. 

Having, agreeably to my promife fix* 
after the commencement of my prefent li* 
terary office, communicated the fiige advice 
of I olybius to the public, I fl&all endeavour 
to avail myfelf of it, only fo far as the pu* 
Mic -emolument requires, without departing 
from my eftablifhed plan ; and Jhall there- 
fore, in my next, offer a few thoughts on 
national or civil liberty, fo far as national 
virtue and happinefs may be affected by it. 

As for fchemes of private utility, 1 am 
well aware that this is not the way of pro- 
moting diem ; and that to volunteer it, as 
fomc do in the fervice of the public, with- 
out confulting the general tafte, is often 
attended with inconvenience ; but a con- 
fcioufhels of the rectitude of our intenti- 
ons, will do more than balance it? And 
fiich as Jiave a nearer view of the verge eff 
life, and vanity of its profpects, are in left 
danger of having their inclinations warped 
by them, To far as to fhakc that integrity 
and independence of mind, which are the 
glory of any character, and win not fail of 
obtaining, in due time, their reward* but 
which are too often obferved to be fwallow* 

ed 
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ed up when they approach too near the fa- 
tal Vortex of Politics. 

In regard to that fidelity I owe my cor- 
refpondents, by inferting fuch of their ad- 
monitions or informations as appear any 
way conducive to the fuccefs of my under* 
taking, I mud next beg leave to commu- 
nicate the advice of a fair correfpondent, 
having always a particular deference for her 
fex, • and an ambition of devoting my la* 
bours to their fervice» 

To the Remembrancer* 

Sir> — Though I have now learned to 
fpell the name by which you chufe to di- 
ftinguifh yourfelf, yet I cannot fay I am as 
yet thoroughly reconciled to what you call 
your plan ; I have reafon to believe that I 
fpeak the fentiments of many others of your 
own fex as well as mine, when I tell you, 
that the being reminded of what is paft, or 
warned of what is to come, are exercifes 
too ferious to be generally agreeable ; and 
you feemed to be aware of it, when you 
promifed fomething humorous to qualify 
them : It would be inconfiftent with your 
avowed Sincerity, to fuppofe that you would 
have made fuch a promife without fome 
confcioufnefs of your ability to accomplish 

ft* 
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It ; nor do you fccm to be entirely deftitute 
of talenrs for this, if we may judge from 
fomc of your Effays ; but if your imaginary 
dignity will not allow you to ftoop fo far as 
to apply your talents for this purpoie. your 
labours will be as much loft in refpeft of 
fome who would wifh to be your readers, as 
the ftern .precepts of antient Philofophers. 
I have been told, by a bookifh old aunt of 
mine, that there was one of them who did 
nothing but weep, and another who did 
nothing but laugh. I would not wifh you 
to take either of thefe for your pattern, 
but to have a mixture of them both : Or, 
if a preference muft be given to one 
of them, my humble opinion is, that you 
will have more fuccefs in laughing us out 
of our follies, than by lamenting or mourn- 
ing over them ; and yet I cannot fay that 
I have been made to laugh half a dozen 
times by all you have as yet offered for 
my entertainment. Your account of the 
trial of Beauty, pleafes me: I was afraid you 
would not have brought her fo well off; 
nor could you have been fo lively and poe- 
tical in your defcription of her, without 
fome experience of her influence. The 
Parfon tells me there is fomething of wit 
runs through the whole of your two laft 
papers, if I could find it out ; but when I 
do not (as is often the cafe) it is all one to 

me 
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me as if there was no fuch thing. I think 
however, you fccm to mean well ; and if y oil 
do, you will not refafe to profit^even by the 
advice of a female correfpondent, efpeciaily: 
as you invited- me to affiime this character v 
K you are not a firanger to routs, and bails* 
and card tables, let us hear fomething a- 
bout them, and you will oblige your friendv 
if you engage her to continue your reader, 
jtbFet. Hilar i a. 

Amidft Hilaria's gaiety I have fome rea- 
fon to believe that her correfpondence is a 
little indebted to the old aunt and parfon*.* 
or at leaft that (he has benefited by their 
preceeding inftru&ions. There fhall in due 
time be a proper regard paid to her admo- 
nitions ; but (he muft remember that tho* 
we maybe laughtout of our follies, yet there 
muft be a fcverer difciplide for our vices. 
The former of thefe i»all that I fuppofe my 
Iprightly correfpondent has been- acquaint* 
ed with,fo that I excufe her not attending fo 
much to the proper treatment of the latter.* 
Neither of her friends could deter mi no 
more judicioufly as to the merits of the 
weeping and laughing philosophers, than 
fne has done herfelf ;, mean time, let it be 
the fubject of their mutual confederation 
and correfpondence, how both chara&era 
may be moft conveniently united ia the 
Remembrancer. 



ESSAY VIII. 

On Liberty: Its Value », Origin^ and 
Progrefs. 

Thurfday, Feb. 20.. 1 766. 
Libertas, qua/era, tamen refpexit inertem. 

VlRO 

*' Secure, at length, I hail kind Freedom's fway. 

ABOUT half-way from Venice to, 
Rome, lies the fmall town of St Ma- 
rino, often vifited by thofe who travel 

» 

through Italy, though not on the common 
road. The whole number of its inhabitants 
does not much exceed 5000, who are uni- 
ted into one fmall republic, with laws and 
magiftrates peculiar to themfelves, and di- 
ftintt from the neighbouring ftates of Italy, 
though they are reckoned of the dukedom 
of Urbino. 

The Village is fituated moftly on one hill, 
remarkable for its barrennefs and coldnefs, 
when compared to other towns at no great 
diftance ; but this unfavourablenefs of its 
fituation, joined to the poverty and peace- 
ablenefs of its inhabitants, feems to have 
fecured them from the encroachments of 
the neighbouring ftates,fo that they lay claim 
to a freedom and independency for up- 

Vol. I. E wards 
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-wards erf a thoirfand years back, fave that 
they are under the protection of the Pope, 
tho' he does not claim any jurifdi&ion over 
them; nor have they ever fought to en- 
large their territories, the Vvhote of which 
will not meafure above three Englifh miles 
in length, and nine or ten round ; and as 
they are not capable of further improve- 
ment by agriculture, nor conveniently fitu- 
ated for commerce or manufactures, the 
number of fixed inhabitants is generally 
much the fame at ail times ; nor would 
they exchange their poverty aod obfeurity, 
for the moft opulent and fplendkL rcfidence 
in Europe. 

The enjoyment they have of Liberty 
and Independency, is the onlyreafon they 
affign for this. 

• The fame has been foroctfrnes remarked 
as the ground of that attachment which 
fome remote inlanders difcover to their owa 
fociety and dwellings ; but this is the left to 
be wondered at in them, that they know 
lktle of any other habitations. With the 
inhabitants of St Marino however, this is 
not the cafe; lor they fee fuffrcient displays 
of luxury and grandeur when they travel 
but a few leagues, and yet the Liberty they 
mjoy at home, makes them always eager to 
return* 

What 
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What is this Liberty, therefore, which* 
has finch powerful charms for making po- 
verty, pain, and even death itfctf, feme* 
times eligible in its defence ? 

The name, in a more general feafe, hat 
been well known to moral writers in all ages 
and parts of the world : Jews, Greeks, and' 
Indians, as well as the moralifts of timet 
and countries left remote, have been divid- 
ed in their fentiments about moral Liberty ; 
£omt maintaining it to be inconfiftent with' 
the divine Providence and preference, and 
the influence that different motives feem to 
have aecefcrily upon the human will: Nor 
indeed can the manner in which it is rccoo- 
cikable to all the fe be explained ; but rc|eft 
it we cannot* without deftroying moral a* 
gency, and aceowntabknef* for our aftiontf 
tod at foe the innWnrr of motives, if they 
are hwrrnal or rabonaUthe being influenced 
by theaa if very confident with moral liber* 

If we appeal to cwjry man's experience 
and coaJooaihcft, there can be no doubt 
of our having a natural power to chwfe or 
rcfufc,and to aft or not to aft accordingly* 
when under no outward reftaint. This 
power we call Liberty, and it is enjoyed in 
its greateft perfeftion in a ftate of nature 
without any engagement in fociety, becaufis 
there it has no other reftraint than what a* 

E Z rifet 
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rifes from the law of nature ; but in the 
freeft fociety that can be fuppofed, it is re* 
ftrained, or rather regulated by its laws like- 
wife ; fo that men do not enter into fociety 
to increafe their Liberty, but to enjoy a 
fmaller {hare of it with more fecurity ; to 
fecure their perfons and property by re- 
nouncing a part of their liberty, or refign- 
ing their own will in fome meafure to that 
of the fociety they belong to. But man's 
natural defire of liberty would, no doubt, 
make that fociety the moft defirable, in 
which moft of it might be retained ; i. e. 
in which there was moft of national and 
perfonal liberty. 

That liberty which any nation or ftatc 
enjoys from without, in refpect of its neigh- 
bours, may be called national — that which 
its own condiment members enjoy among 
themfelves, perfonal, and both concur to 
conftitute civil or political liberty, the very 
eflence of which confifts in our having the 
protection of fociety, with as little encroach- 
ment as poffible on our natural freedom 
and independency, or in having all the fe- 
curity to our perfons and pofleflions that 
arifes from the union of many, for mutual 
defence ; with as litde reftraint as poffible 
from the interfering interefts and inclinati- 
ons of many thus united. 

Hence 
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Hence we may obfcrve, tluit tho* in the 
larger ftates or communities, there is more 
•f fafety or protection from without* than 
in fmali ones ; yet, as there are more whofe 
interefts nuft be confulted, there muft be 
more of reftraint on the liberty of individu- 
als ; and that the more there is of union in 
the views or interefts of individuals thus 
united, the reftraint will be the lefs. 

The want of this union in their views 
and interefts has occafioned convulfions in 
many ftates otherwife welt cooftkuted, as in 
the cafe of the Patricians and Plebeians in 
Rome ; to which we might add that of the 
nobles and' commons, the civil and military 
powers, the church and ftate, the landed 
and trading interefts, in various other com* 
munities; < 

With refpecVto that national liberty, 
which confifts in the fafety or protection of 
any ftate from without, it may alfo be ob- 
fcrved, that it is nor always diminiUked by 
whatever diminishes the internal or perfon- 
al liberty of its fubje&s, or that exemption 
which k implies from a dependence upon 
the arbitrary will of their fuperiors- or go* 
vernours ; and hence we fee that fbrne nati- 
ons, where defjpotic government prevailed, 
have long preferred a freedbm and inde- 
pendency with refpeft to their neighbours, 
and even extended their conquefts over 

£ 3 them. 
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them, while their own fubjefts groaned un- 
der the yoke of flavery and tyranny. But 
when the fmalleft breach is made upon a 
conftitution of this kind, or any advantage 
gained over it, fuch fubjefts were never 
found equally refolute in their own defence 
with thofe who had higher notions of in- 
ternal liberty, and enjoyed the fruits of it : 
It is thefe only who have found their liver 
in its pojfeffion happy , or their deaths glorious 
in itsjuji defence. 

To trace the origin of Civil Liberty, as 
comprehending both what is called nation- 
al and perfonal, the ftate and privileges of 
man by nature muft be enquired into, and 
what it is that either gives or ought to give 
one man a fuperiority over another. 

Nature feems originally to have eftablifh- 
ed an equality among men, in refpeft of 
many particulars from which adiftinftion 
is afterwards acquired ; and an inequality 
in refpeft of others which do not always 
occafion or create fuch a diftinftion. That 
fuperiority therefore which arifes from the 
appointment of Nature fliould be attended 
to, as being more friendly to liberty than 
what arifes from birth, accident, or policy ; 
thefe, give one man often a fuperiority o- 
ver others in refpeft of riches, honours, or 
power, where Nature puts him on a level 
with them. 

Nature 
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Nature acknowledges no civil diftinftion, 
but what arifes from merit, and this merit 
has rcfpeft chiefly to Genius, Indujlry, and 
Virtue; either of thefe, and much more 
all united* give that fuperiority to one man 
over another, which is of Nature's appoint- 
ment ; fo that whatever is acquired with- 
out thefe, muft be reckoned adventitious 
or unnatural, and is not a fufficient foun- 
dation for fuch a fuperiority. 

Without fome fubordination, or fubje&i- 
on of one man to another, no fociety could 
be eftablifhed or fupported ; but when men 
began firft to form themfelves voluntarily 
into focicties, no fuperiority would be eafily 
admitted or yielded to, but what arofe from 
merit in fome of thofe refpefts mentioned. 
Superior genius or capacity would be ac- 
knowledged (for even Nature itfelf appears 
to have raifed fome above the common le- 
vel in this refpeft) and much more fo if 
thefe fuperior talents feemed to be impro- 
ved by induftry and experience; but if. fupe- 
rior Virtue likewife appeared in the ex- 
ercife or application of them, it would en- 
gage men to give up fome part of their na- 
tural liberty and equality, for the fake of 
that benefit they might expeft from fub? 
jedtion to fuch fuperior merit. Superior 
force might indeed have the fame effeft, of 
bringing fome under fubjeltion to others ; 

but 
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but we fpeak not at prefcnt of thofc cafes* 
in which liberty is violently invaded, but of 
thofe in which it is voluntarily refigned. 

Parentage gives likewise a fuperiority, 
but this is only domeftic, and implies no 
more than a right, or rather duty, on 
the fide, of the parents, to advife or direft 
the will of their children, till they are of an- 
age and capacity fit for directing themfelves; 
their will grows up, as it were, before their 
iinderftandings, the immaturity of which is 
Jupplied by paternal inftrudion, but without 
any infringement on liberty, or any fuperir 
ority inconfiftent with that which is-menti» 
ened as given by Nature. 

Tho' in the firft formation of focieties, a 
regard would probably be had to fuch a 
fuperiority, fo for as it could be difcovercd 
and afcertained ; yet to aicertain a fuperi- 
ority of merit, would, even then, and much 
more afterwards, be extremely difficult; 
envy or prejudice would reject: many juft 
claims to it ; felf-partiality, on the other 
hand, would make many claim it where it 
was not due, or annex it to the other di* 
ftin&ions mentioned, that arife from a fu- 
periority in refpe& of riches, outward ho* 
nours, or power. 

To obviate therefore the difficulty of af- 
certain ing the diftin&ions of Nature, thole 
of Policy were introduced. When Men a« 

greed 
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greed to refign their natural liberty and 
equality, fo far as to give up their own 
will and power to thefe of the fociety into 
which they entered, no more would pro* 
bably be meant at firft than either a ma- 
jority or reprefentation of thofe who were 
free members of fuch a fociety, and whofe 
will was not to yield to every new emer- 
gency, but to be fixed by general eftablifh- 
ed laws, extending to the variety of cafes 
that might occur, (fo far as human fore* 
fight could extend to them) and carrying 
in them all thofe marks of fuperiority 
which we mentioned as given by Nature to 
Tome individuals; and which being thus 
fuppofed to be damped or imprefied upon 
the laws, muft give them a title to obe- 
dience and fubjeclion, without any other 
encroachment on men's natural liberty, 
than is fit for them to have for their own 
fafety and benefit. 

Thus the joint will of the fociety is ex- 
prefied by the laws, and thefe become fu* 
periors ; but the power of the fociety muft 
be likewife united for fupporting and exe- 
cuting thefe laws internally* as well as for 
external protection and defence ; and for 
the readier exercife of this executive power 
in various emergencies, it muft be com- 
moted to a few, whofe authority cannot be 
limited in all cafes, and on whom there- 
fore 
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fore there muft be more dependence fotr 
liberty ; which would make k of the high- 
eft confequeoce to have this power com* 
mittcd to thofe only to whom Nature ha* 
given that fuperiority formerly mention- 
ed, which beft qualifies for the poffeffioa 
of it, by feanring that liberty whkh is re- 
figned to k,. and claims its fibclter and pro- 
tection. 

But as the love of power is almoft as 
mnhrer&l as the love of liberty, in order 
to prevent a dangerous competition for the 
power now mentioned*, the policy of differ 
vent ftates has eftablifhcd certain laws, by 
whkh it is tranfinkted, either hereditarily,, 
or by eleftion, as heft £bks the principles 
of their confutation ; and whether the 
dS&mctioni of policy, in this cafe, be al- 
ways agreeable to thole of Nature or not, 
yet the latter will, in the covrfe of admi- 
niftration,. have fome influence and fbpev 
raorky of merit, either in the (hprene or 
lobacdfrufcfte deportments of gcrvermnrm^anef 
he generally admitted as die moft defirsH* 
depositary of liberty • 

After thus tracing die origin of civil li« 
fcerty, it will be proper to confidcr its con* 
fequences, and how the various interefts 
and purfuits of mankind are affected by k; 
kit this iob& he the iubjeft of another 
cfia* 

ESS A* 
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On Liberty : Its Nature, Restraints ^ 
and Influence. 

Tburf&ay, February 27. 1766. 

S£tt* Jft Libtrtat ^uteris f Nulli rtifervire, tmfli 
necejjilMli, tmWs oafibus ; fortunmm in aquum 
Atduccre. Seneca. 

" You aik, What is Liberty \ hit aa exemptioa 

" from all feryitude, from all aeceffcty, from all 
41 cafualty, and to be on equal terms with for- 
** tune itfelf." 

METAPHYSICAL refinements in phi- 
lofbphy, as well as politicks, have 
given rife to many questions, which com- 
mon fenfe rejects. The exiftenoe of Nam* 
ral Evil has been made a queftion by fome ; 
'that of Moral Evil by others : But common 
fenfe ftill prevails fo much over thefe falfe 
ffe£oemeats in fcience, that we may consider 
die exiftence of evil as undeniable* aad 
therefore the origin of it as no impro- 
per fubject of inquiry ; So far as it has re* 
fpeft to human nature, k is commonly and 
juftly afcribed, not to any original depravi- 
ty of its powers, but to the abufe of Liberty 
in their exercife. 

Liberty, in every ienfe in which it if 
commonly uadcritood and CKorcifcd, whe- 
ther 
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ther moral or civil, is of fuch value, that, 
even with all its confequences, it is prefer- 
able to the want of it, /. e. in regard and 
fubfervicncy to the ends of our prefent ex- 
iftence ; for, to aflc, Why man was endow- 
ed with liberty of choice, when his abufe 
of it muft be fuppofed forefeen with all its 
confequences ? would be afking, Why God 
made him as he is ? The Chriftian Reve- 
lation (hews how the Divine Goodnefs is 
hereby more illuftrioufly difplayed, and like- 
wife juftifies the di&ates of reafon and ex- 
perience, with refpeft to man's being fo far 
a free agent, as is neceffary to render him 
accountable for his actions : This free 
agency, however, or liberty of a&ion, as 
it refpefts individuals, has been the fubjedt 
of much difpute. 

Man is, fay fome, as neceffarily deter- 
mined by inward motives of a&ion, as if 
under the influence of outward force ; but 
experience proves the contrary ; he cannot 
indeed fhew his liberty of indifference by 
afting in two contrary ways at the fame 
time, but he can do it at different times, 
without a change of thofe motives, which, 
when internal, are confident with the mod 
perfeft moral liberty ; its effence confifts 
in a power of attending to thofe internal 
motives, and a&ing accordingly. 

A brute is not capable of underftanding, 
or, being influenced by fuch motives, and 

therefore 
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therefore cannot be called a free or moral 
agent ; but man is ; and, in this previous 
tpower, of attending, or not, to fuch motives, 
rather than in yielding afterwards infcnfi- 
bly, tho* not involuntarily, to their influ- 
ence, it is probable that mod of his moral 
liberty confifts. 

He is, upon the whole, at liberty to do 
even what appears to him evil as well as 
good ; a power which would be very dan- 
gerous to himfelf and others, in the pofleffi- 
on of a being, fo diftinguifhed for his ca- 
pacities, and yet fo depraved as man is, 
were it not under fome reftraint ; an out- 
ward or phyfical reftraint would counteract 
the wife ends of moral improvement and 
trial for which fuch a power was originally 
given him ; but there are various moral 
and civil re ft r aims to which it is fubjeft. 

The firft of thefe is from the law of 
aature* reafon* and confeience; the next 
is from intereft and convenience ; both 
thefe reftraints upon Liberty take place e- 
ren in a ftate of nature *, and, inftead of 

Vol. I. F . implying 

# In a ftate of nature, it may perhaps be faid, 
that the Law of Nature would be no great re^ 
ftraint for want of an executive power to enforce 
it ; but in this ftate, /'. e. before men were united 
in fociety, every man feems to have had this exe- 
cutive power, or a right to punifti any manifest 
violation of the law of Nature^ and hence Cain 

*£/ wa* 
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implying imperfeftion, are confident witli* 
and fome of them neceflary,to the moft pcr- 
feft moral liberty ; in the enjoyment of 
which, even when engaged in fociety, with 
as few additional reftraints as poflible, feema 
to confift the moft perfeft civil or political 
liberty, comprehending (as was fet forth 
in our laft eflay) both national or public 
liberty, and that which is private or per- 
gonal. 

That there ihould, in a focial ftate, be 
fome additional reftraints upon liberty!, 
from the municipal laws of ibciety, is un- 
avoidable ; and as long as thefe are confi- 
dent with the reftraints mentioned in a 
fjate of nature, which every reafonable 
creature ought to be fubjeft to, the advan- 
tages of fociety abundantly compenfate them, 
and the members of fuch a fociety may be 
faid to be free ; for they are fubjeft to no 
laws but fuch as have their own confent 
and approbation, either tacit or exprefied ; 
but when the reftraints, they are brought 
under, are either unreafonable and unnecef- 
fary, or uncertain and arbitrary,as not being 
limited by £xed laws, they cannot be faid 
to be free, for the iecurity of their perfons 

and 

was afraid that every one who found him would 
flay him : Such a fear might be mentioned as an 
additional restraint on liberty in a ftate of voir 
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and pofleflions depends upon the arbitrary 
*nill of a fuperior ; they arc brought un- 
der a fubje&ion to his authority* in what- 
ever way it is exercifed, upon the proper 
exercife of which depends the fafety and 
welfare of thofe who are fubjeft to it, and 
who may enjoy many advantages under it, 
but cannot be faid to enjoy that liberty we 
mentioned, by which they are freed from 
aQ reftraint, except what arifes from fixed 
laws, confented to and approved of by 
themiclves. 

: The origin of this liberty we endeavour* 
ed to trace in our laft Eflay, and to fhew itt 
agreeablenefs to that equality which Nature 
has originally cftabliihed among mankind;- 
as alfo in what refpeft this has given any 
one a fuperiority over another, and how 
far liberty is influenced without being fub* 
verted by it* 

Our next inquiry therefore (hall be, 
what influence Civil or Political Liberty hat 
upon the moil valuable interefts and pur* 
fuits of maokiad, fuch as public peace and 
tranquillity, publk fpirit and refolation, 
commerce, agriculture, learning, and, 
particularly, how religion and virtue are 
influenced and affedked by it. To fay that 
none of thefe are confulted or favoured by 
any other kind of government but what is 
Commonly called a free one, would be fay* 

V z ing 
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ing too much ; on the contrary it may be 
affirmed, that any form of government is 
far preferable to anarchy, or the being 
without any government at all ; and that 
fuch a Freedom as takes place among the 
wild Arabians or Indians, is deftruftive of 
all thofe valuable interefts we mentioned* 
Hiftory and experience would likewife war* 
rant our averting, that fome of the advan- 
tages or purfuits mentioned, feem to have 
been more favoured or promoted by fuch 
eftablifhed forms of government as were 
lefs confiftent witk Liberty, than by thofe 
who had more of it : But the queftion is* 
Which of them, upon the whole, does, ia 
thefe refpefts, deferve the preference ? 

Firft, with refpeft to public Peace and 
tranquillity from within, as well as Safety 
from without, they do not feem to. depend 
fo much upon the form of any government, 
as upon the admmiftratkm of it, and the 
regard had to fuperior merit in thofe to 
whom fuch adminiftration is committed*, 
and who (let the form of government be 
what it will) cannot be fixed by immutable 
laws ; for let the fupreme authority be 
vefted in a few hands or in many, in ft. 
prince, a fenate, or both, we generally find 
the burden of adminiftration is devolved 
oa others, whofe offices make them depen- 
dent and refpoaGble, as temporary mini* 

fters 
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fterror fcrvants of the public ; and fo, far 
as thefe are poffeffed of that merit formerly 
fpoken of, which arifes from fupcrior ta- 
lents, induftry, and virtue, fo far the public: 
peace, fafety, and tranquillity, will be fecu- 
red under any form of government that 
prevails. 

As to public fpirit and refolution, how- 
ever, the cafe is fomewhat different ; for 
animating any public enterprife, and fur- 
mounting all the difficulties that may attend 
it, higher notions of liberty and property 
are neceflary than can be found any where ' 
elfe but in free governments. 

The fame may be faid of Commerce : It 
is indeed never fo honourable in monarchies*' 
for they require a different fubordination of' 
ranks, and a regard to birth and titles of 
diftin&ion : But,though abfblute monarch?* 
may fometimes encourage it by their protec- 
tion, and even by their example ; yet, as* 
their protection can never equal that of* 
eftablifhed laws,there will always be fuch an • 
apprehenfion and dread of its being with- 
drawn, as will damp the fpirit of commerce; 
for till property be fecured, there will be no • 
great defire of having it increafed, unlefs by 
thofe who expect to increafe their power 
with it, fo f ar as to render themfelves in* 
fome meafiire independent. This, with the * 
Uindnefs of avarice, are the only reafons. 

F 3 that 
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that can be given for the rapacioufnefY of 
fomeTurkifh governours,whofe riches have 
fo often been their ruin. Even fmall re- 
publics do not afford fufficient Security for 
encouraging the increafe of property by 
commerce; nay their legislators (as in Spar- 
ta) have generally confidered their poverty 
as of feme consequence to their fafety. 
Powerful republics therefore, or* govern- 
ments of a mixed form, but rather inclining 
to the fide of liberty, have been always 
found moil favourable to commerce, as 
might be exemplified in the cafe of Tyre 
and Carthage of old, and that of Venice r 
Genoa,and the United Provinces^n our own 
times. The application as ta Britain is ob* 
vious, and has rendered it the envy of fo- 
reigners, as it has raifed it above all the* 
commercial ftates that ever exifted. 

All that has been obferved of commerce, 
will hold as to Manufa&ures likewife ; they 
go hand in hand, and are encouraged or 
deprefled by the fame caufes. 

As to Agriculture % there may be fuppo- 
fed fome difference : Neceifity will force 
fome attention to it under many political 
difadvantages ; but it is plain that not only 
what promotes this neceifity, but likewife 
whatever Secures property, or favours the 
transferring of it, muft likewife be favour- 
able to agriculture! and confequendy to 

Population^ 
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Population* which is one of the greatcft fup* 
ports of any ftate, and yet generally very 
little attention given to promote it : What 
influence liberty has on it, may be judged 
of from comparing the little republic of 
St Marino, fo populous for its extent and 
riches, with the fertile,but deiblate Campa- 
nia of Rome. That flavery is an enemy to 
population) appears in. the cafe of the Weft 
Indian negroes ; and even fuch unbounded 
liberty, as that of the uncivilized Americans, 
has the fame effect, becaufe it does not give 
that fecurity and other afliftance neceffary 
to encourage induftry ; but whatever go- 
vernment moft effectually does this, will be 
always the moft friendly- to population. 
What influence liberty has on learning, re- 
ligion, and virtue, fhall be afterwards con* 
fidered. 
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ESSAY X. 

On Liberty : — Its Influence on 
Learnings Religion, and Virtue, rind 
its Corruptions into Licentioufnefs 
and Libertiniftn. 

Thurplaj, March 6. 1 7 66. 

Dexterior tamen hie, qui liber nan erit, Mis 
Quorum animai itfarrefuo cuftodit if are. 

He's more a Slave, who know* no [elf command, 
Than thofe who, fed and bought by him, bit 
purchafefland* 

LEARNING is of more confluence to. 
the fafety and happinefs of any nation* 
than is commonly imagined ; it tends to 
enlarge the mind, and to humanize the 
manners ; as might be exemplified in the 
cafe of thofe nations or ages in which it has 
flourifhed mo ft ; but our prefent enquiry 
is, How far Liberty has any influence upon 
it ? The liberty of favages is an enemy to it, 
for fome kind of government is necefiary 
both for its protection and encouragement* 
Defpotic government induces a flavifh 
dependence and timidity of fpirit likewife 
unfriendly to learning, : It loves to breathe 

the 
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the air of freedom, both civil and intellec- 
tual, this being beft fuited to the flights of 
fancy and fpeculation, and from this the 
republic of letters had its name. There have 
been republics, however, in which learning 
made but little progrefs, and thefe have, 
as to moral and civil improvement, been al- 
ways equally defective. A Carthaginian 
philofopher was thought a prodigy ; Car- 
thaginian veracity and humanity were like- 
wife in little repute. 

. A republic, merely commercial, may give 
fome encouragement to mechanical arts, 
but very little to the liberal, and to fciences 
much lefs, unlefs the neighbourhood of 
other ftates, more attentive to works of 
genius, un confined to prefent utility, raife 
that emulation which is one of the moft 
powerful incentives to ftudy, and which, as 
it has often occafioaed the appearance of 
many learned men at one period, is very 
much promoted by fuch a free intercourfe 
as took place among the different ftates in 
Greece of old, and thofe of all Europe foxr 
fome time paft ; When this intercourfe is. 
interrupted by war, and little attention paid 
to literary productions, we fee but few ef- 
forts of genius : Silent inter arma toga. 

Political liberty, perfonal fecurity, and 
outward competency, are favourable to ge* 
ftius and literary improvement;, ilavecy*. 

dependence* 
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dependence, indigence, and affluence*, are all 
more or lefs pernicious to them. But there 
is a philofophical and critical liberty, which 
is here likewife of very great importance, as 
there is fcarce any branch of learning and 
philofophy that has not fuffered by too fla- 
vifh a fubjeftion to eftablifhed fyftems and 
opinions, marring a free fpirit of inquiry 
into truth. 

The influence that Liberty has uponReligiort 
and PirtuelQidll conclude our prefent inqui- 
ry with refpeft to it. It is too common with 
political and moral writers to mention reli- 
gion and virtue feparately, but in their pro- 
per meaning and extent they are inseparable;-, 
and the fame action, which, when perform* 
ed from a religious principle or regard to* 
the will of God, is reckoned religioufly 
good, may, when a regard to our fenfe of 
its Intrinfic excellence or fitnefs is the mo* 
tire, be called virtuous or morally good ; 
when a regard to honour or character, ra* 
ther than to confeience or law, determines- 
to it, it is fpecioufly good ; and when fear 
or intereft is the principle, it may be iaid 
that it is politically good : But it is plain, 
that where the firft of thefe principles ope* 
rates, it muft be the moft uniform and inva- 
riable in all times, places, and circumftances, 
(as depending lefs on the opinion or influ- 
ence of others) and it is the. want, weakness, 

oxr 
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Or abufe of this, which has occafioned thfc 
fubftituting other principles in its ftead, 
-even when they can have but a temporary 
effect without it. 

Montefquieu mentions fear as the princi- 
ple of obedience in a defpotic, honour in a 
monarchical, and virtue in a republican or 
free government ; experience fo far juftifies 
'this obfervation, that we may take it for 
-granted, that civil liberty is favourable to 
virtue and likewife to religion ; but force 
or tyranny (which is the exercife of power 
beyond right) an enemy to both ; for their 
1>eing voluntary, or the effeft of free choice* 
is efTential to them. 

If, indeed, we could fuppofe any power 
upon earth, civil or ecclefiaftical, to be in- 
fallible in its exercife and direftion, it might 
be faid that the interefts of religion and 
virtue would be beft fecured by an implicit 
fubmiffion to it ; but, befides the abfurdity 
of fuch a fuppofition, even this fubmiffion 
would deftroy or fuperfede that exercife of 
our own will and judgment which is efTen- 
tial to thefe : It is the province of perfuafive 
and not of coercive power to reftrain or 
regulate the exercife of them, for the latter 
can never make a man alter his opinion, 
however much it may make him conceal or 
difguife it ; any attempt to fupport it by 
argument, cannot be efie ftually oppofed but 

to 
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by argument ; and where the liberty of the 
prefs is allowed, it is equally free to both. 
Nor can we well fuppofe the interefts of 
true religion and virtue to fuffer by this, 
or that upon the mod free and public in- 
quiry there will in the end be more converts 
to error than to truth, or indeed any con- 
verts to error who would not have been fo 
without fuch an inquiry ; k is the fuppref- 
fion, and not the permiffion of this, which 
would be fubverfiveof religion and morality; 
but in cafes where thefe are not concerned, 
and where the reftraints of confcience can 
not be pleaded, their feeming indifference 
makes it eafier for us to draw others over 
to our opinion, fo that the propagation of 
it muft be more dangerous if the cafe be 
fuch as affefts the fundamental principles 
and confiitution of that fociety, civil or ec- 
clefiaftic, to which we belong, by a tendency 
to withdraw ourfelves or others from the 
allegiance due to it, or to thofe who law- 
fully exercife the fupreme authority in it. 
Any attempt therefore to propagate opinions 
which have manifeftly this tendency, will 
juftify an outward reftraint upon liberty, es- 
pecially if they are accompanied with ouvert 
a&s of difloyalty or difobedience ; and,tho* 
the other cafes mentioned do not feem to 
ftand in need of a reftraint of this kind from 
without, in matters of opinion alone, even 

when 
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irfien reckoned erroneous, yet it becomes 
neceffary here likewife, if any praftices fol- 
low that are irreligious or immoral, accord- 
ing to the degree in which the laws of 
God or fociety are violated by them. 

If all civil restraints upon Liberty are ta- 
ken away, it degenerates into Licentiotifnefs* 
if all religious and moral reftraints are re- 
moved, it takes the name of Libert inifm ; 
the former of thefe moft commonly denotes 
the abufe of liberty in nations or commu- 
nities, and the latter that abufe of it which 
has refpeft to individuals ; but when they 
are carefully traced and compared, it will 
be found that they have a very great fimi- 
larity in their nature and progrefs, and that 
inftead of being conducive to the improve- 
ment of civil or moral liberty, they are moft 
certainly deftru&ive of both. 

By the freedom of any ftate is commonly 
meant that of the people, or the inferior 
rank of fubje&s who enjoy any fixed pro- 
perty in it, not excepting even thofe who 
have the fmalleft fhare of this, but who 
claim the protection of the ftate to their 
perfons and poffeffions, and contribute, ac- 
cording to their abilities, to its fupport ; 
nor is the liberty of thofe who have power 
or authority over them excluded, but it is 
not thought to be fo much in danger. It 
is not, however, from thofe only who are 

Vol. I. G of 
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of fupcrior rank or authority, from the 
. chief magistrates, monarch*, or nobles, that 
the liberty of the people is in danger ; for, 
though the moft common encroachments 
on it have been from that quarter, yet it 
has often fufFered, not only from an increafe 
pf power in the governors, but likewifc 
from a contempt of authority in thofe who 
were governed; and who may be considered 
in two lights, either as a collective body, 
or through the medium of their reprefen* 
tatives. 

In the beft conftitutcd governments, the 
power of legislation has been always lodged 
in the hands of fuch reprefentatives, with 
concurrence of the higher orders in the 
{late; and where thefe are a proper balance 
to one another, and neither of them biaffed 
by an opinion of feparate intereft»nor over* 
awed by fuperior force, the liberty and in- 
terefts of the people will be fecured ; but 
there is fcarce an inftance of legiflative 
power lodged in the collective body of the 
people that has not been capricioufly exer* 
cifed and fatal to liberty, firft by corrupting* 
or converting it into licentioufnefs, and 
thereafter by facrificing it to ufurpation or 
tyranny. 

Thus when Athens was a popular date* 
and the legiflative power lodged, not in re* 
jurefentatives* but m the coUe&ive body of 

the 
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the people, we fee what extravagant licen- 
tioufnefs they were led to ; the death of 
Socrates and banifhment of Ariftides are 
dear evidences of this. Many fuch eviden- 
ces we have of the abufe of liberty by the 
colte&ive body of the Roman people, when 
the exorbitance of their power occasioned 
their being courted and corrupted by their 
different leaders,who often introduced arm- 
ed (laves and cunning feducers into their 
afiemblies ; and to fome of thefe leaders, 
they generally made a facrifice of all that 
power and liberty which they feemed to 
hold fo dear* 

Such are the confequences to ftates, 
when, for want of the civil reftraints necef- 
fary, liberty degenerates into licentioufnefs, 
and the like confequences to individu, 
als, may be obferved to enfue, when, for 
want of the moral reftraints neceflary, 
h degenerates into libertinifin and profli- 
gacy. In ftates ' or communities we fee 
that this abufe of liberty arifes, from giving 
the mob a power which they are incapable 
to exercife : In the cafe of individuals, ir- 
regular appetites and paffions may very juftly 
be compared to the mob ; if they are kept 
under the reftraints of reafon and confei- 
ence, moral liberty is enjoyed in perfection; 
but, if thefe reftraints be thrown off, it be* 
comes the liberty of brutes, not of men, 4>t 
itfthe* it is fliamefully refigned, and the 
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meaneft flavery chofen in preference to it : 
No wonder therefore if difappointment 
iliould follow as to that, happinefs. which 
arifcs from the proper exercife and enjoy- 
ment of moral liberty, or from that felf- 
command (as it may be called) which con- 
iifts in giving reafon and confcience the fu- 
periority due to them. 
. Self-command is effentially neceflary to 
inward or moral liberty, and it confifts, 
more generally, in giving reafon the com- 
mand of our thoughts, afFe&ions, and ac- 
tions; but, more particularly, that felf- 
command neceflary to happinefs and moral 
liberty, confifts in the proper regulation of 
our defires, by proportioning them to the 
real value and importance of their obje&s, 
as they appear in the eye of reafon, and 
not of fancy or paffion. 

The command of our defires, in general, 
is what conftitutes Contentment : The com- 
mand of our appetites, or thofe defires in 
particular which have refpeft to the body, 
is Temperance ; and the command of our 
averfions, i. e. refolutely encountering thofe 
calamities or fufferings to which we have 
mod averfion, when neceflary for great and 
virtuous ends, is what the ancient moralifts 
feem to have underftood by the cardinal 
virtue of Fortitude ; they alfo recommend- 
ed moral averfion, as the firft ftep neceflary 
in order to moral improvement, i. e f that 
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we muft begin with rooting out vicious ha* 
bits before the foundation can be cleared 
for cultivating virtuous affections and dif« 
pofitions; that what enftaves the mind 
muft be removed before it can be free. 

A very little experience will fhew the 
jttftice of this obfervation ; but what we 
would chiefly obferve at prefent, is, the im* 
portance of vigoroufly maintaining that 
command or government of ourfclves which 
has refpect to the various particulars now 
mentioned, if we would ufc our liberty in 
ftrch a way as is moft conducive to our 
perfection and happinefs ; and that whoever 
wegle&s this moral difcipline and felf- go- 
vernment, is (as an elegant fatyrift obferve3' 
in the motto of this efiay) the unhappieft 
of all flaves; he has not only one, but a 
thoufand capricious and tyrannical matters, 
whom he carries continually about with 
him, and whofe defire of dominion is in- 
creafed, inftead of being, fatisfied, by every 
new facrifice of our liberty, or every new 
act of fubmiffion to their authority. 

What has been advanced in this and the 
two preceeding eflays, with refpect to civil- 
and moral liberty, would admit of much 
enlargement, particularly by confidering how 
the increafe or decay of the former is affec- 
ted by the different conftitutions of govern- 
ment that we have accefs to be acquainted 
with 5 but this is a fubjecl of political ra- 
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ther than of moral inquiry ; and, though 
the firft principles of Politicks % are a pro- 
per fubjeft of every man's ftudy and atten- 
tion, fo far as religion, virtue, and the ad- 
vantages of fociai life are influenced by 
them ; yet, the more minute confideration 
of them, by laying open the views and prin- 
ciples of the different parties they have gi- 
ven rife to in every ftate, is the proper talk 
of ftatefmen, and of coffee-houfe politicians, 
who aim at being their aflbciates ; nor will 
any fober dutiful fubje&s envy them this 
monopoly, or feek to have them deprived 
of it, while they Teem to make a proper ufe 
of it for their common benefit. The Re- 
membrancer in a particular manner difclaims 
it, as being no part of that province which 
he has chofen for himfelf, at prefent, upon 
finding it unoccupied by others. 
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ESSAY XI. 

Llbertinifm defer ibed ; with the Hiftory 
of Jack. Freeman. 

Thurfday> March 13. 1766* 

■ Fact lis eft defcenfus Averni ; 
Nodes at que dses,patet atrijanua Ditis : 
At revocaregradum 9 fuperafqueevadere ad auras: 
Hoc opus, Sic labor* 

VlRG. 

" Smooth is the way to Pluto's gloomy Shade; 
" And Hell's black gates for ever (land dif- 

play'd : 
" But it's a Work of much Fatigue and Pain, 
" To climb to thefe xthereal heights again. 

Pitt's Virg. 

IT is a very common and juft obfervation, 
that a man, thoroughly vicious, is as 
rarely to be found, as one thoroughly vir- 
tuous ; but it muft not be fuppofed here, 
as in many other cafes, that the middle 
between thefe two extremes- is the fafeft; 
for, if vice be a real evil, (which few I hope 
will deny) we need not be afraid to fly too 
far from it ; nor indeed is there any mid- 
dle point, at which we either do or can 
flop : The man who feeks not to become 
better, is moft certainly growing worfe ; if 
lie is not advancing in virtue and religion, 

he 
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he muft,in lefs or in more, be declining; the 
afcent 'is fo fteep, that there is no {landing 
idle by the way, nor is it agreeable to the 
nature of man to be fo ; the moil indolent 
that ever was, mud think and aft in fome 
way or other, be it ever fo trifling, hurtful* 
or hazardous. 

Tho\ therefore, the diftribution of man* 
kind,, into virtuous and vicious, might be 
thought improper, if their being complete- 
ly fo was underftood- by it ; yet they may 
very properly be divided into two claffes, 
according to their aim and purfuit ; the 
one of them ftruggling more or lefs for 
maftery, and the other ignobly declining the 
conteft; the one gaining fome ground, and 
the other gradually lofing it : Not that 
their progrefs towards either of the ex- 
tremes mentioned, is always fenfibly and im- 
mediately felt by themfelves, or perceived 
by others, more than the progrefs of their 
bodily ftrcngth and ftature in youth, or the 
decays of age ; but in time it becomes per- 
ceptible ; and tho% in this refpett, the bulk 
of mankind feem to be in a quiefcent date, 
fcarcely moving one way or another,yet,fome 
change they muft, in reality, be undergoing, 
however fmall, in refpeft of mind as well as 
of body ; fome motives they muft have to 
Tirtue, md incentives to vice, and by the in- 
fluence which thefe have, more or lefs, on 

their 
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their a&ions and difpofitions, their progrefs 
is determined. 

We are all, therefore, either advancing 
towards higher perfeftion,or gradually fall- 
ing off; with this difference, that, in the 
former cafe, there muft be many afts of fclf- 
denial, many wrong habits to get rid of, 
many paflions and appetites to reftrain, 
which will make the way feem nnpleafant at 
the firft entrance upon it, and in confe- 
quence of every deviation from it ; but this 
is abundantly compenfated, by that heart* 
felt joy and fatisfaftion which arife from the 
confcioufncfs of making any progrefs; where* 
as, in the other cafe, there is lefs to do ; 
the declivity of vice is eafily defcended,and, 
while corrupt habits and difpofitions are in- 
dulged, they will give lefs trouble for the 
prefent, however ruinous and fhameful the 
confequences : So that the Roman poet's 
beautiful defcription of his hero's paffage 
to the regions below, may with fome pro- 
priety be applied here. I have therefore 
prefixed it to this Effay, and am led in- 
to thefe reflections, by what was fuggefted 
in the conclufion of my laft, with refpe ft to 
Libertinifm or profligacy, a charafter which, 
in its utmoft extent, is, I hope, rarely to be 
met with ; for it implies a man's throwing 
off the reftraint of all laws human and dU 

vine* 
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vine, except what arlfes from the fear of 
certain and imamediate puniftunent. 

The compleat Libertine is one who lays 
down to himfelf no other rule of aftion 
but to gratify, without referve, every ap- 
petite or paffion that happens to be upper • 
moft for the time j to gratify the brutal 
part of bis nature, without regard to thofe 
principles by which it fhould be regulated 
and controlled : Indeed a brute is a much 
more innocent and harmlefs animal, he has 
not thofe fupcrior principles, for enabling 
him to accomplifh his- lawlefi purpofes, nor- 
has he the abufe of them to anfwer for ; 
and, where forcible reftraint is necefiary, it 
may, as to him, be more eafily pra&ifed,*. 
than it can be with refpeft to the rational 
brute, as he may be called, who has juft. 
reafon enough to make him the more dan- 
gerous and criminal. 

We have heard of fbme, indeed, whor 
feemed to pay little regard to reafon or 
confeience, and yet a fenfe of honour, and 
fome regard to character, kept them with* 
in bounds, fo far as to fave appearances in 
the fight of men ; but the compleat Liber* 
tine, endeavours to lay afide this reftraint 
like wife; after becoming regardlefs of the 
judgment of his own confeience, he becomes 
at length regardlefs of the judgment and 
ppiaioa of others \ he affefts to be called 
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* man of pleafure ; but, by the lawlefs and 
unbounded purfuit of it, his relifh for 
true pleafure is impaired, his purfuit and 
enjoyment of it are often prevented,and the 
very principles of humanity in a great mea- 
fure extinguifhed. 

Such is the character of the compleat 
Libertine ; and tho' it is to be hoped, there 
are but very few to whom it is entirely ap* 
plicable, yet the approaches to it are not fo 
uncommon, as they are dangerous and a- 
larming. 

Jack Freeman was the only fon of an 
indulgent and opulent father, and born heir 
of a confiderable eftate, in right of his mo- 
ther; their uncommon fondnefs for him in 
his infancy, was no further to be condemned, 
than as it laid a foundation for much un- 
neceffary difquiet to thcmfelves, and be- 
came too violent and vifible, at an age 
when it might become hurtful to him : It 
is, indeed, difficult to fix the time when pa- 
rental fondnefs fhould, for this reafon, be 
either moderated or concealed, further than 
that it becomes neceflary, as foon as, from 
repeated acts, it appears, that wrong habits, 
are forming, or wilfully perfifted in : But as 
the towardlinefs of fbme difpofitions makes 
indulgence lefs dangerous,and as the common 
partiality of parents inclines them to think 
•that this is the cafe with thofe children whom 

they 
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they fondly love ; Ja$k had the misfortune 
to be one of thofc, who was thought to be 
in no danger from fuch indulgence, fo that 
it was continued much longer than was fafe 
and prudent. His infant charms were in- 
deed almoft irrefiftible ; but injudicious ad- 
miration begot a confcioufnefs and high opi- 
nion of them, by which they were gradual- 
ly leflened ; while an impatience of contra- 
diction, and a defire of contradicting others, 
feemed to increafe with his years ; fo that 
at the age of eight, his mother dying, his 
father was eafily prevailed upon to fend 
him to a friend at a diftance for his educa- 
tion, in hopes of its proceeding more fuc- 
cefsfully, upon his being removed from 
thofe, whofe familiarity and fondnefs had 
made him in fome meafure ungovernable. 

This change had, at firft, the de fired ef- 
fect: ; Jack was more ftudious to pleafe his 
new acquaintances, till he had once gained 
them ; but this being attained, he became 
regardlefs of their advice and authority, fur- 
ther than that " he crept, like a fnail, un- 
willingly to fchool." His friend, who had 
the charge of him, being a man of bufinefs, 
was fatisfied with recommending him to the 
care of his mafters, and, tho' he took fome 
account of his proficiency in knowledge, he 
gave very little attention to the qualities of 
his heart* 

Such 
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Such, indeed, was the quicknefs of Jack's 
parts, that the acquifition of knowledge wag 
eafy to him ; but, eafy as it was, he could 
fcarcely be prevailed upon to allow time 
enough for it, from the diver fions he now 
began to have a relifh for ; thofe of infan- 
cy and childhood, were exchanged for o- 
thers a little more manly, and, an unbound- 
ed purfuit of them, led him to many little 
atts of difhonefty and inhumanity. His fa- 
ther became, at length, fenfible, that it was 
proper to commit Jack to the care of a pri- 
vate tutor, who fliould confider him as his 
only charge, and have the authority and 
care of a parent, without any blind partiali- 
ty in his favour. Such a tutor he got, 
when about the age of twelve, and one pret- 
ty well qualified for his office ; but he foon 
found, that Jack had been too long his own 
matter. For three years, however, he made 
uncommon progrefs in knowledge ; but 
that vanity, and impatience of any reftraint, 
which had been too much cherifhed by the 
tutors of his early years, began to gather 
ftrength as he approached to manhood, and 
came to know too much of the opulent and 
independent fortune that awaited him ; his 
love of innocent diverfion,was fucceeded by 
an unbounded love of pleafure ; and his re- 
ftraint for fome years paft, which was ra- 
ther too ftrict after fo much previous in- 

H dulgencc, 
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dv^lg^iKff ,. fc<wcd to. make bis paflfoas more 
ungw^naMe, when, be camp to ha-ve ijc 
rapr* in bk power to Ratify, then*. This 
now becajne the cafe, by his being feat to 
the univerfity without a tutor ; it was his 
Q^a defire, and his father was fo far im- 
-pofed; upon by bis late feeming regularity 
3s to yield to it-; befides that new connec- 
tions feemed to have leffened his fopdneft 
j\pd anxiety about hinfc. 

When removed to the university* Jack 
ftcmed at firft to deliberate about his ftt- 
tyre regularity ; but the paufe was ftiost, 
And his refolution appeared from the choice 
inade of his companions. The moft profli- 
gate and undeferving, were the moft for* 
ifard to follicit his acquaintance ; and, thof 
he at firft ajfociated himfelf with thofe who 
were moft regular among them, yet, before 
three terms were elapfed, he became initi- 
ated in all the academical myfteries of vice : 
Not that his academical attendance could 
be charged: with this, for he made fuch at* 
tendance very eafy to himfelf ; but fomo 
books of an irreligious and immoral tenden- 
cy, inflamed- his. pafljons and polluted his 
imagination, while an immoderate fondneft 
for thofe fafhiona.ble ewrqifes, which, whea 
properly regulated* are neceflary for youth, 
had occafioned his aflbciating with all who 
feeme<L to,«oel ia.thefe, however defpicable 

otherwise 
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atfrercfrife as to what actarns the wind and 
the manners. 

The liberal (upplies of money* which 
Jack could eafiiy command, enabled him to' 
diftingnifli himfelf among thofe of this in- 
ferior clafs j and the enjoyment of this di- 
ftinftion, together with their fuHfervicnty 
tb his pleafures, and imitation of his ex- 
ample, gradually corrupted that fenfe of 
light and wrong, by which he had at firft 
been in fome meafijre reftrained. It was 
tong before his matters would lofe their 
hopes of reclaiming him, and ftlil longed 
before they could refolte upon informing 
hit father ; but a low intrigue, in Which he 
was concerned, and which was likely to 
end in marriage, trccafioned, at length, Mr 
Freeman's being made acquainted with his 
ion'* mifconduct, and calling him to Lon- 
don to be under his own immediate tuition. 

He was then about eighteen ; and as he 
had feme dependence on his father, while 
under age, #asv for the other three years* 
Kept under pretty ftrift restraint. But this 
tras fooft thrown off, upon his coming to 

an independent fortune ; and young Mir 
Freeman became again diftinguiihed among 
the debauchees- and gamblers of the town. 
The company of ladies of character he gare 
up as too delicate for him, and that of men 
o£ vtetut as^jfifipid to his tafte. It would 
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be tedious to relate his various nocturnal 
rambles and rencounters; further than that, 
by a few years of debauchery and diflipa- 
tion, his very features, as well as his fenti* 
ments, feemed to be altered ; that fweetnefs 
and fprightlinefs, which, in his younger 
years, had procured him too much indul- 
gence to his faults, feemed to be changed 
into a gloomy difiatisfacYion with himfelf, 
and brutal infenfibility of his injuries to 
others ; faithlefs to his engagements, he 
made two low marriages in the courfe of 
fix weeks, and, upon a difcovery being 
made, and profecution threatened, went 
over with one of his female companions to 
Hamburgh, where, friendlefs and forlorn, 
he firft felt the grips of poverty : For want 
of regular remittances, he had recourfe to 
unlawful practices for fupporting himfelf, 
and being foon taken up, ended his days in 
a jail. 

The hiftory of this young Libertine is fo 
much the more remarkable, as he had fome 
advantages, in point of education, beyond 
many others of that clafs ; but there were 
few or no efforts on his own part to im- 
prove them ; nor is it only what needs to 
be improved, that ought, in forming the 
minds of youth, to be attended to, but like- 
wife what to be corrected and re (trained, 
even in infancy and childhood ; and when 

they 
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they are far advanced, the making this re- 
straint, rather the effccl: of their own rea- 
fon and choice, than of any outward influ- 
ence, which cannot always be continued. 
An unbounded love of fenfaal pleafurt, is 
not £b effectually reftf ained, by whholding 
the means of gratifying it, as by exciting 
and cherifhing a taftc for pleafure of a 
more refined nature, and leading to aflbciatc 
wkh thofe, who, by their example, rather 
than authority, may engage to the pUrfuit 
of it ; from the pleasures of fenfe, the tran- 
sition is eafieft at firft to thofe of the ima» 
glnftthta; and when from thil the mind rife* 
to a relifh for the vnott fublime delights of 
Jtafon and teligion, there will be little dan- 
ger of purfmng pleafure, by plunging with' 
the Libertine into the mire of fenfuality. 
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ESSAY XII. 

The Art of Teaching, both in a 
Literary and in a Familiar way, with 
an Example of it in Sophronins. 

Thurfday, March 20. I J 66. 

Men tnujl he taught ', as if you taught them not; 
And Things not known, proposed as Things forgot. 

Pope. 

SOCRATES was pronounced, by the 
oracle of Delphos, the wifeft man a* 
mong the Greeks, becaufe all the account 
he made of his own knowledge, was, that 
be knew nothing ; he knew how little is to 
be .known. The world is now upwards of 
two thoufand years older than it was in the 
days of this wife man, and yet many have 
the prefumption to doubt if mankind in 
general be much wifer now than they were 
then ; years, fay they, bring experience, but 
years bring dotage ; and may not fuch an 
exuberance of knowledge, fuch a multipli- 
city of ftudies and inventions, as the world 
is now crowded with, contribute to this ? 

Leaving this point, however, to the deci- 
fion of thofe, whofe knowledge of mankind, 
in all ages and nations, is extenfive enough 
to determine it j I fhall only obferve, that, 

were 
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Were we to judge of the number of wife men 
now amongft us, from the humble opinion 
they have of their own knowledge, we fhould 
find few modeft and felf- denied enough to 
be reputed truly wife ; but, if we leave this 
method of judging to crafty oracles, and 
take the argument in a different light, we 
muft undoubtedly conclude, that the world 
was never more wife than it is now, for it 
was never more unwilling to be taught : To 
pretend teaching any man his own bufinefs, 
or even to enter intaany difcuffion of it 
before him, might be acknowledged to be 
ill breeding all the world over ; were it not 
that every man knows fo much of every 
thing, that he makes every man's bufinefs 
his own; and,if you feem to doubt his being 
mafter of it, he can eafily reject you as an 
incompetent judge in the cafe. 

Next to this unteachable humour, none 
perhaps is fo prevalent as that of teaching 
others : Every capital ftudy has its do&ors; 
and in convcrfation, where no ftudy is 
thought neceffary, every man thinks him- 
felf at liberty to affume the office. — Let 
fuch teach others, who themfelves excel* may 
be' a tolerable good rule, and admitted by 
fome as fair dealing ; but thofe who take 
upon them to teach, without fuch excel- 
lente, may be juftly complained of, as mif* 

taking their clafs, and taking upon them 

to 
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to bo mafters, when they fhould be onlf 
fcholars ; or eveiv allowing any to excel, it 
may be fa id that thir neither gives him a 
sight to teach others*- nor oblige* them ts>> 
fubmtt to his dictatorial authority. 

For thefe reafons it is* that a teacher 
muft fometimes (agreeably to the ingenious- 
Poet's observation hereto prefixed) {belter 
htmfelf under the name of a rambler, aa •• 
idler, or perhaps a remembrancer, and pro* 
pofe things unknown, as if they were only? 
things forgot : The worldis now, however*- 
to quick>fightcd ia feeing through thefe 
difguifes, that it would not be fafe to truft 
entirely to any of them for protection ; fb •• 
that whoever finds hhnfelf prompted either 
by vanity, fpleen, or zeal for the welfare of 
others, to promote their inftruftion and re* 
formation, would do well to attend to th* 
following ihort and neceflkry cautions. 

Firft, let him make hhnfelf a» indepen* 
dent as poffible of thofe whom he means 
to teach. Independence, either from with- 
out or from within, is neceflkry, but it muft 
not degenerate into arrogance or infolence* 
Difinterefted benevolence (fo juftly celebra- 
ted by moraliftst) is> likewife here par titular* 
If neeeffary, that the teacher may have 
fomc reward from the confeioufiaefs of his 
meaning well, whatever may be the (ucceft - 
or reception of hi* labours. 

Another* 
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Another way, in which he fliould endea- 
vour to indemnify himfelf, if he complains 
of the unteachablenefs or ingratitude of 
others, is, to benefit by his own precepts, or 
to reduce them to practice himfelf ; a pre- 
caution highly ncceffary, both for his own 
fake and theirs : But as a very flight mif- 
carriage, or inattention in this way, may 
difcredit his inftructions, there is one other 
precaution, which fome have found conve- 
nient, and that is, the keeping thcmfelvcs, 
as much as poffible, unknown to thofe over 
whom they would wifh to prcferve the 
authority of their precepts, and whofe re- 
verence for them may be endangered by too 
much acquaintance and familiarity. 

Solomon obferves, that a little folly will 
ferve to difcredit him who is in reputation for 
wifdom ; and fo defirous are we to reduce 
others to our own level, if not below it, 
that any elevation of a man's character 
feems to fet up a magnifying glafs for view- 
ing his follies and his faults : For the fame 
reafon, therefore* that the antient Eaftera 
xnonarchs avoided being feen in public, his 
fpectatorial Majefty concealed himfelf, under 
the mafk of a fhort phiz, when he took 
upon him to inftruct the public ; and who* 
ever afpire to the dignity of doctors, in 
any branch of fcience, would do well to 
have fome fuch mzSks prepared for their 

future 



futare concealment : The invention an<P 
proper diftribution of tfaefe might afford 
fome exercifc of their ingenuity ; but hi- 
therto fo little has appeased of it r that they 
feena to be all fatisfied with putting on the 
feme mafic of folemnky and referve, how 
fbon ever this dignity is obtained ; as if the 
firft thing neceffary, upon commencing a 
profefled teacher, was (ilence ; in like man- 
ner as it is often one of the firft privileges 
claimed by the metropolitan* to be e&cufed- 
from 'preaching. 

But leaving all thefe dignified teachers to 
take their own way, what deferves the par* 
tkular attention of fociety i* s the familiar 
art of teaching in converfation, or gaining 
others over to our fentiments ; neither lo- 
quacity nor vociferation alone will do the 
bufinefs, and yet fome degree of thefe are 
often neceflkry: To underftand well the fub- 
jeft in difpute, and the precife point oik 
which it turns, fhould be the firft endea- 
vour of any who aim at excelling In thi* 
way ; a command of words and of temper 
muft be added, and, along with thefe,fuch afe 
appearance of impartiality, as may remove 
all fufpicion of any other defign than the * 
difcovery and fupport of truth : But all- 
thefe qualifications together, will not make 
up for any affectation of fuperiority over 
thole who are to be informed and convia* 

ccd^. 
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*ed ; fo that the more there appears to be 
any title to this, there muft be the more of 
modefty, in utterly difclaiming it, and efpe- 
-cially if there is the leaft insinuation of any 
thing, in the way of reproof or admonition, 
to be thug conveyed ; for nothing has more 
*be appearance of this hated fuperiority in 
Others,£han their pretending to adraonifli or 
reprove us ; and the more there is a con? 
fcioufoefs of its being merited, it will gene- 
rally be the more, unacceptable and provok- 
ing- 

SoPHROjtius is one of thofc, whofe 

sddfcefs and fuccefs in the familiar way of 
communicating inftru&ion, I have, always 
particularly admired. After a large circle 
in a coffee-houfe has been long kept in fuf- 
pencp, and unable to determine as to the 
merits of two difputants, I have heard £0- 
fkronius hit fo } exactly the. precife point oa 
which the debate twined, that with a few 
words he put an end to it. When Quinti- 
lian obferves, as a distinguishing character of 
Cicero's orations, that they were fo full that 
nothing could be added to them ; he at the 
fame time obferves as to thofe of Demoft- 
henes, that nothing could be taken from 
them ; that he had words enough, and no 
more : This is what may, with juftice, be 
(aid of Sophronius ; he can be either copioua 

and. fluent: a& Cicero, or cpncife and thun~ 

dering 
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dering as Demofthenes ; but his common 
rule is, to ufe no more words, on any oc- 
cafion, than are neceflary • and as his ideas 
are clear, his cxpreffions are fo like wife ; 
neither the one nor the other are obfcured 
by thefe mifts of paffion with which collo- 
quial difputants are fo often enveloped, and 
by which their meaning is often hid from 
themfelves and from others, 

Sopbronius, on the contrary, by com* 
manding his own temper, commands the 
attention, and even the conviction, of his 
hearers : Slave to no feci:, bigotted by no 
party, he allows every one's arguments their 
proper weight, and commonly recapitulates 
thofe in the oppofition to him, before his 
own opinion is declared ; when he does 
declare it, it is with becoming modefty, and 
with all proper allowances for thofe who 
differ from him ; when the cafe is dubious, 
he does not pretend to be decifive ; when it 
is myfterious, he is iilent ; and when it ap- 
pears trivial, he makes ufe of raillery and 
good humour, without any airs of folemni- 
ty in difcufling it ; but he never reprefents 
that as trivial, which is in itfelf important, 
in refpeft of the private or public interefts 
of others ; and tho' his opinion is never gi* 
ven with any dogmatical arrogance, there 
appears in his way of u .liv •* ; ng it, a con- 
feioufneis of his ability to luppoi r it ; this 

confeioufnefs 
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tonfeioufnefs is generally known to be (b 
well founded, that he often gams aficnt be- 
fore his arguments are produced: He ne- 
ver ufes a fimile, in the place of to Argu- 
ment • and when improperly ufed by others, 
he often pufhes it to an abfurdfty : His wit 
indeed might be dreaded, if accompanied <. 
with ill-nature ; but he never fails to em* 
ploy it in defence of opprefled modefty and 
merit. 

The art of conveying reproof* Sophroniut 
Is particularly happy in ; he is unwilling to 
Undertake it, and is as general and fecret 
with it as poffible> while this feems to be 
fufficient ; but when it is neccflary to be 
more open and particular, he makes it evi- 
dent that paffion or intereft are not his in- 
citements to it, and endeavours to make his 
affection and regard unqueftionable, before 
he communicates his reproof. He often 
begins with an acknowledgment of fome- 
thing faulty in himfelf, or with reproving 
thofe whom he can ufe moil freedom with, 
for the benefit of others, to whom fuch 
freedom might be unacceptable: I have 
known him to correct vice, by commending 
the contrary virtue ; to bring about the 
performance of a good action, by only fiip- 
pofing it to have been done ; and to cherifh 
a good drfpofition, by a commendation of 
it in thofe who had, indeed, fome, but no 

Vol. I. I great 
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great pretentions to it. He brought a young 
gentleman to abflaip from (wearing, by a 
genteel compliment upon his being believed 
without it ; and another from dealing too 
much in the marvellous, by a hint that if a* 
ny other had faid it he would not be be- 
lieved : Tho\ only a by-ftander, he once 
put a ftpp to the fuccefs of a very plaufible 
gamefter at Tunbridge, by gravely telling 
him that he had forgot to replace the card^ 
after being cut ; the gentleman thanked 
him, but was from that time dif appointed of 
fome of the matadores, which he ufed dex- 
teroufly to convey into his own hand wheo 
ie dealt. 

Scphronius is remarkably careful to avoid 
argumentation with the .fair fex. Pope has 
told us, that men are to be taught, as if 
you taught them not : How women are to 
be taught, he fays not^ but feems rather at 
a lois what chara&er to give them,or in what 
predicament to place them ; the .honour of 
this difcovery was referved for Sophropius : 
for teaching the ladies, he fubmits to be 
taught by them ; and has the art of mak- 
ing them follow, by giving them the lead ; 
that is, he makes everything come of them- 
felves ; he brought Mifs Ogle to behave to- 
lerably at church, by employing her to re- 
prove others for their mifbehaviour ; and 
{xuidc Emilia defpife Mr Flippant, by enga- 
ging 
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ging her in an argument with him about 
cafte y his own efteem and affection were 
long fixed on the incomparable Lueinda ; 
but, before he made propofals to her, fhe 
was upon the point of employing another 
torperfuade him to make them. 

The improvement of the Ladies, even in 
folid knowledge, Sophronius is far from 
making light of, but confide rs it as of im- 
portance, both to themfelves and their ad* 
mirers ; he not only employs his own lite- 
rary talents for this purpofe, but is likewife 
at pains to point out what moft deferves 
their notice in the compositions of others ; 
what tends to correct the fancy, to regulate 
the paffions, and improve the heart ; not 
forgetting whatever is neceffkry to qualify 
for domeftic life, Mifs Sparkle will ever 
confider herfelf as indebted to him for his 
remarks on the Fair Penitent; Lady Brilliant 
might likewife have had more reafon to 
thank him, had: his 1 literary favours been ac- 
cepted,, and another gem added to brighten 
the luftre of her character. 

Tho' Sophronius chufes rather to be hu±- 
morous, than over-ferious in his arguments 
with the ladies, yet he endeavours often to 
introduce them both as hearers and judges 
of his reafonings with others ; tne> upright- 
ness of his intentions generally procures 

I 2 him 
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him a favourable hearing ; and tho' he may 
fometimes fail of fuccefs, yet he always ea- 
deavours to deferve it. 



ESSAY XIII. 

On the Love of Variety. — Its. 
. Prevalence^ Vfe % and Abufe.. 

ThurfJ+j, March 27. i}66. 

Mille homnum /pities , if rerum dlfcolor ufa*. 
VeUefuum cuique eft, necvoto vhitur una. 

Pe*SIU9* 

• • Thro' all the kind, thro' Nature's oumerow font, 
" Look; and you'll fee no general impolfc run a. 
4< A different biafs id, each bread you trace ; 
11 You ibd the Wiia as various as the face." 

Btvct* 

THE Lots of Variety is a moft u- 
niverfal paffion, tnfenfible oft time* 
in its operations, but important in its con- 
fluence* ; it is not indeed the fubjeft I 
have now chiefly in my view, but it is what 
very much engages me to depart from my 
hft ; and as I have once begun with it, by 

way 
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way of preamble, it may poffibly draw more 
attention, than was at firft propofed. 

I am no flave to my appetites, (fays Epu- 
Lus) but I own* that variety pleafes me, in 
every kind of entertainment. Let phyfici- 
ans and philofophero fay what they will, we 
may hold by their praftice, hi defiance of 
their precepts. I'll venture to fay of my 
tafte, that it becomes every, day more gene- 
ral,and even our once abftemious neighbours 
of North Britain begin to conform to it ; 
I now think well of them, and hope they 
will always^ continue to defpife the homely 
Ximplicity of their anceftors. 

Delightful variety ! (cries FlirtxllA) 
How infipid would life be without a change 
of diverfions ! We may judge of this, adds 
fhe,from finding how heavily we pafs ourSun- 
days; when, with a view, I fuppofe, to make 
us think once a week s tbefe harmlefo amufe- 
ments are cruelly denied us. Mrs Mean-well 
(ells me, it is always Sunday in heaven ; but 
of this I pretend not to have any concep- 
tion ; and even fhe herfelf has her tafte for 
variety, clfe Mr Frigid's difcourfes would 
be always enough for her, without wander- 
ing after other preachers, not near fo 
handfome. 

Aquarius is another, who is often 
heard declaiming on the fame fubjeft ; he 
can tell you the various ways of living, at all 

I 3 the 
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the noted medicinal fprings in Europe ; Co* 
thofe of Britain,his own experience extends, 
aod he can calculate, to a fra&ion, the ex- 
pence of each, B a t h is his head quarters ; 
but though he cannot fay hi* health is bad, 
yet the defire of making it better has driven 
him, for variety, from Bath to Tunbridge, 
Scarsborough, and the whole round of the 
watery element. His longeft paufe was on 
the banks of the Tweed ; but, for the fake 
of variety, he ventured far to the north of 
it, and returned with encomiums on Scotch 
heroifm and hofpkality. He is now medi- 
tating an excurfion to the continent, fiill in 
fearch of variety, without changing his ele- 
ment. 

But, to be a little more ferious, it muft 
be owned, that the Love of VarUty is fo 
prevalent and infinuatiogg as to make fome 
attention neceflary to the regulation of it. 
The ipeculative man would need to beware 
of it, in pufhing his refearches from one 
fiudy to another ; and the a&ive projector, 
who muft give it more indulgence, would 
do well to watch over its defultory machi- 
nations. It introduces new fyftems, in law, 
phyfic, and politics, almoft with every new 
century, when no juft reafon can be affigned 
why the old ones are exploded* In the 
more fublime ftudies of divinity and mora* 
lity, it might indeed be thought, that there 

would 
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would be left danger of finch changes ; and 
yet even here it has no fmall influence ; 
new opinions and controversies arife, new 
corruptions and abufes creep in, which 
cannot be well accounted for otherwife. As 
to this we mnft further obfcrve, that thofe 
who addrefs themfelvcs to the paffions, 
even for the inftru&ion of others, would do 
well to have regard to this paffion for va- 
riety* Let the fame inftruftions be often 
repeated, with the fame cadence of voice, 
or monotony, and we fhall find that even 
their importance will not be fuificient to 
command attention* Neither a fupplicant 
nor an orator can thus uniformly proceed, 
without a fenfibility diverfified according to 
the difference of cafes ; and hence it is that 
a lively and ready elocution has fo much 
advantage over the moft elaborate but for* 
sial declamations. 

The love of variety has been always re* 
marked, as having particular influence on 
our fearch after happinefs; but this is 
chiefly to be underftood of that happinefs, 
which has refpeft to external and fenfible 
enjoyments ; if thefe are not diverfified, it 
occafions a fatiety, which can only be pre- 
vented by the change or interruption of 
them : Even moderate pain is,in fome mea- 
fare, compenfated by the pleafure that is 
felt on it* being removed. The man who 

was 
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was never fick, fcarcely knows the value or 
true enjoyment of health; and the man who* 
never underwent much bodily fatigue, knows 
not the exquifite pleafure of reft after it. 
Thus the fhort abfence of a friend, makes- 
his company the more defirable ; and a 
fhort retirement to the country, heightens 
the pleafures of the town. 

That condition of life cannot indeed be 
affigned, for which we could long have sr 
relifh without variety ; was I to moralize 
upon this, I would fay r that it argues both 
the activity of the human mind, and the 
vanity of all human things. In this, and 
every branch of the mental (Economy, evi- 
dences of wifdom and defign are manifefr; 
our prefent ftate is an imperfeft one, but 
the powers now given us, and the principles 
implanted in us, are fuch as, when properly 
exercifed, lead to higher perfection ; what- 
ever ftrength reafbn may hereafter acquire, 
it is plain that at prefent it is too weak for 
exciting to a&ion, when there are many 
difficulties in the way ; paffions are there* 
fore given as its auxiliaries, they magnify 
the importance of objefts, and quicken all 
our a&ive powers in the purfuit of them ; 
reafon difcovers what objects are good or 
evil, but paffion makes their good or evil 
more interefting to us ; " Reafon is the 
«' card, but Paffion is the gale/' 

To 
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To promote, therefore,. that a&hrity which 
is neceflary to improvement, is the proper 
end and office of paffion, as well as to add 
to our enjoyment on attaining the good, or 
averting the evil which it has refpect to : 
That Love of Variety ', which we are now 
fpeaking of> is particularly conducive to 
thofe ends ; and, like our other pafiions, it 
is virtuous or vicious according to the degree 
in which it contributes to promote them. 

As all our paffions have a dependence on 
Fancy f the love of variety is particularly 
influenced by it. Our prefct* ftate is a 
mixed one, partaking both of what is fpi* 
ritual and of what is fenfiWe ; though rea- 
son therefore fhould be the ruling principle, 
k is not the only one at prefent implanted 
in us ; to be guided by reafon alone, our 
nature muft have been made to approach 
aearer to that of fpkrks ; the perfe&ion of 
seafon is referved, for a region of pure in- 
telligence ; this is it* present aim, but not 
its attainment} and fancy, purified and cor* 
xe&cd, will always co-operate with it. Were 
we to diftinguiih nicely here, we might 
fey, that Uniformity is the child of reafon, 
and Variety the creature of fancy • but it 
is not my prefent intention to profecute the 
fnbjec\ in this philosophical light, further 
than is neceflary to fliew the ttfefulnefc and 
importance of thai principle^ which we are 

now 
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now confiJering, when it is properly rege- 
lated, both for exciting to action, and for 
heightening enjoyment. 

For regulating this, or any other paffion,; 
we rauft attend not only to the ufe, but 
likewife to the abufe of it ; and the love of 
variety may be faid to be abufed, when it 
degenerates into a Love of Change and of 
Novelty. An immoderate love of change, 
takes from the reli(h of what we enjoy*- 
much more than it adds to what we expect, 
though, for attaining this, it often precipi- 
tates into the ufe of fuch means as are 
neither proper nor juftifiable. The love of 
novelty is nearly allied to this, and may, ia 
a moderate degree, be ufeful ; but when 
carried too for, it has the fame bad effect* 
that were now mentioned, and prevents that 
fettlement of mind which is always necefla- 
ry, both for our improvement and our 
comfort* 

The Paffion for Gaming mays in fome 
fenfe, be confidesed as another corruption 
of the love of variety ; from this indeed it 
may in fome meafure take its rife, as in all* 
games of hazard the variety is unlimited ; 
but if this alone wa» the fource of it, the 
paffion might be gratified, with, very little 
expence ; for the value of the ftake adds 
not to* the variety of the game; if this alone 
was the fource, it would likewife be more 

cafily 
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Hcafily governed, and yield fooner to the in* 
fluence of principles that are more impor- 
tant. 

We might therefore name two or three 
other fources, that come in aid of this, and 
bj which the paffion for gaming is either 
occasioned or heightened. One of thefe is 
Idlenefs and vacuity of thought, which leaves 
the mind open to every trivial intruder. A* 
nother is, the Fear of fuch thoughts as might 
difturb us ; for the fupprcflion of which, 
recourfe is often had to game. And, if we 
narrowly examine, it will probably be found, 
that Avarice has often fome influence in 
exciting to it ; not to mention how many 
become enflaved to it, merely from the in- 
fluence of fafhion and example. 

The influence of Fajhion* and the various 
changes introduced by it, may in fome 
meafure be accounted for, from what has 
been fuggefted. Fafhion extends not only 
to drefs and equipage, but to all that may 
be called rather the conveniencies than the 
neceflaries of life, .and to thofe modes of 
behaviour, which may be considered as or- 
namental to it, rather than to thofe duties 
which are eflential and immutable. What- 
ever is regulated by imagination and opinion, 
is the proper object of fafhion, and not 
what comes under the cognizance of reafoa 
and judgment. In this fenfe it may be faid, 

that 
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that there is no nation fo favage, as not to 
have fome regard to fafhion, however ab- 
furd that of one may appear to another, 
and even to thofe of the fame nation at a 
different period. Where, therefore, nei- 
ther intereft nor convenience are concern- 
ed, the only way in which we can account 
for the introduction of new faihions, is, 
by afcribing them to the love of variety, 
of change, or of novelty, always ready to 
operate when the opinion or example of o* 
thers appear to juftify it ; but,were we to fup* 
pofe a nation, having no intercourfe with 
others, this love of variety would have lefs 
aififtance, and there would be fewer changes 
of f afhion, except what took their rife from 
intereft, expediency, or policy. 

Our obfervations with refpeft to fafhion, 
and how far the love of variety influences 
it, might be confirmed by many examples, 
if neceffary ; but there appears fo little ne* 
ceffity for this, that we may proceed to take 
notice of one other particular already hint* 
ed at, and all along in our view, but which, 
after being fo long in preliminaries, cannot 
now be difcufled, further than that it feems 
eafily deducible from the whole of our in- 
quiry ; and that is, that the love of variety, 
which fo generally predominates, proves 
all human things to be vain and unfatisfy- 
ing. The fcene may indeed be often fhift- 
ed, and one vanity fupplant another ; but 

it 
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it feeins none of them are commenfurate to 
the defires of the human heart, and who- 
ever would confine it to thefe, is left to find 
himfelf disappointed. The man of plea- 
sure may take the whole round of it for 
variety ; he will find that it lafts no longer 
than the appetite, and that it cannot be 
heightened without fome previous pain to 
be removed ; befides that this round is far 
from being unlimited, and, as the pleafure 
of variety is leflened by repetition, the 
choice of objects will become ftill more dif- 
ficult, the lefs that there is of this variety 
to determine it* The different purfuits of 
knowledge, fame, power, and riches, when 
varied in the fame manner for gratifying 
defire, prove only that the objects purfued 
are vain and incommenfurate to it, and that 
to regulate or conquer defire, is generally 
eafier and fafer than to gratify it. 
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ESSAY XIV* 

On the Variety of Human Charac- 
ters, and Conclufion from it, 

Tburfday 9 dpril 3. 1766* 

Quo tcncamvultus mutantem Pretea nodo? Hon. 
" What Chains can bind 

'** Thefe various Forms; this Proteus of the Mind V* 

Francis* 

*THHE anfwer given by Hamlet Prince of 
•*■ Denmark to his mother, when ex- 
postulating with him about his feeming me- 
lancholy, deferves fome attention in a moral 
as well as critical view of it. " Seems, 
€% Madam, (he replies) nay it is, I know not 
u feems." The admired Shakefpcar could 
not better exprefs, in a few words, that 
plain but fullen dignity of fentiment, which 
is fuited to the character maintained by the 
hero of this dramatic performance* The 
rcafon, however, of my taking notice of 
this paflage at prefent, is not merely to 
point out its propriety, fa far as either 
Hamlet's character, or Shakefpcar's, is con- 
cerned ; but rather, in order to extend the 
obfervation to mankind in general, by con- 
Udering the variety of their characters real 
and affumed, 

Jixx 
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An anticnt moralift has obfcrved, that 
every man has two characters ; the firft a 
general one, common to him with all o- 
•thers, and the fecond particular, diftinguifh- 
ing him from them ; in like manner as 
there is a bodily fhape and Uru&ure com. 
mon to all men, and yet a diverfity of fea- 
tures and complexion by which one is diftin- 
guifhed from- another. This hint may enable 
us to determine, wherein that knowledge of 
mankind confifts, which is juftly confidered 
as of great importance in life, and by the 
imagined attainment of which, fome com- 
fort themfelves amidft the neglect of other 
valuable acquifitions : We have not mind- 
ed books or bufinefs, (they will tell you) 
we have loft fome time and money ; but we 
have this advantage above- many others* 
that we have got more experience, and ac- 
quaintance with the world. 

To know Mankind, or to know the World, 
is an expreflion of various and fometimes 
equivocal import ; cunning, fufpicion, and 
even the being initiated in the vicious prac- 
tices of the world, fome confider as implied 
in it. This is a knowledge of the world, 
very little to be defired ; but, that fagacity 
and prudence, experience and common** 
fenfe, are all here implied, is undeniable ; 
the application of all thefe therefore, or to 
inveftigate the object, about which they are-, 
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in this cafe, to be exercifed, is one great 
ftep to the attainment of the knowledge ia 
queftion. 

Know thyfelf, and reverence thyfelf, were* 
and always will be confidered, as precepts 
of the higheft moral importance ; without 
a man's having this knowledge of his own* 
char after, he will be ill qualified to acquire 
a juft knowledge of others, or to improve 
it for the mod valuable purpofes of life : 
But the knowledge of others, is, no 
doubt, chiefly meant, when we fpeak of 
knowing mankind, or of knowing the 
world, and the knowledge, either of 
ourfelyes or of others, requires much mor£ 
than our knowing that general character 
mentioned, in which we all agree ; it c?n- 
fifts chiefly in a nice difcernment of that in* 
dividua-ting character, by which, any man is. ' 
diflinguifhed from every one' living of the 
fame fpecies ; a difcernment of thofe paf- 
fions, affections, and difpofitjons, which na- 
turally predominate moft with him, the 
habits he has acquired, the ends he has moft 
in view, and the motives that generally in- 
fluence his conduct. A juft knowledge of 
thefe will enable us, in many cafes, to fore* 
tell what part he will aft in the different 
circumstances that occur ; and, by an in- 
duction and comparifon of various cafes* 
we may, from our acquaintance with indi- 
viduals, rife to the knowledge of the world, 

fo 
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fo as to lay down to ourfelves proper maxr. 
ims of conduct, in the common intercourse 
and offices of life ; this is a good founda- 
tion for fome higher advances in this fcience 
of human life, which remain to be. confix 
dered. 

If no more was neceflary to the know* 
ledge of men, but a knowledge of thofe 
general and particular characters mentioned 
as applicable to them, and fixed either by 
nature itfelf, or by habit and cuftom, 
(which is called a fecond nature) fuck 
.knowledge would not. be fo very difficult 
to be acquired ; what makes it difficult 
therefore is, that, befides thefc two charac- 
ters, almoft every man has a third or ad* 
ventitious character, which is not thus. fix-. 
,ed and. determined, but may be called acci- 
dental and affumed. So far as it is acci- 
dental and temporary, it depends upon va- 
riable principles and motives, and goes 
commonly by the names* of humour ancfe 
caprice : and, fo far as.it is afTumed, ra- 
ther than real, it has refpect to qualities* 
which a man labours not fo much to have 
in reality, as to be thought pofleft of, and 
goes commonly by the names of affectation 
And hypocrify. 

That acquaintance with mankind, which* 
confifts in the knowledge of every man's 
.particular humour and caprice! with whom 
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we have any intercourfe, is fcarcely poffibtc) 
to be compleatly acquired, nor does it in* 
deed deferve to be much the object, of at- 
tention, but rather, of times of amufement* 
unlefs fo far as it has refpect to thofe whofc 
refolutions and purfuits are particularly in- 
tercfting, but whofe caprices we fhould be- 
ware of admiring or imitating. To fay 
that equanimity or equality of temper is the 
attainment of none, would be faying too 
much, for it would difcourage our aiming 
at what contributes unfpeakably to our own 
happinefs and that of others ; befides that, 
it is certain that reafon and religion have 
often done a great deal in the way of recti- 
fying, compoflng, and eftablifhing the mind, 
fo as to give fome fteadinefs and equality 
amidft that variety of humour to which 
we are all more or lefs fubject. A confti- 
tutional coolnefs, indeed, (tho' no virtue) 
gives great advantage ; but tho' fome have 
naturally more of fedatenefs and compofure 
than others, or, at leaft, are not affected by 
the fame objects, yet their emotions are 
ftronger if once they are agitated ; and by 
other objects, or, in other circumftances* 
there may be changes of humour to which 
they are liable. It is the general perfua- 
fion we have of this changeablenefs, in re* 
fpectof character,or rather humour, which 
makes much dependence on others to be fa 

generally 
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generally dreaded ; and indeed a fubjeclion 
of this kind, is, to a generous mind, of all 
flaveries the raoft unfupportablc. Thia. 
perfuafion, however, of our common liable- 
nefs to fuch changes, fhould be always con 4 * 
fidcred as a reafon for mutual forbearance 
and for humility. 

It is fcarce poffible for one man to differ 
more from another, in refpccl of humour, 
than he fometimes does from himfelf. The 
man whom in health you have admired for 
good humour, becomes often, in ficknefs,. 
peevifh and difcontented* The man who 
by wealth and honour is diftinguHhed, be* 
trays a confeioufnefs of independence and 
Superiority ; but let poverty and ignominy 
make their approach, his fpirits d$oop, his 
colours languifh> Here, indeed, we can* 
not help obferving, that our ideas of po- 
verty and ignominy are too often falfely aC- 
fociated. This is fo much and fo often the 
cafe, that many would almoft rather under* 
go flames and tortures, than make that con* 
feffion of their indigence, which the haugh* 
tinefs of wealth demands, in compenfation 
for its fupplies ; and our opinon of our- 
felves is fo much influenced by the opinion 
which we think others have of us, that the 
man who, from any eminence of ftation, 
falls, like Belifarius, into adverfe and dc- 
prefled circumltances, even without any im- 
putation* 
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putation upon his integrity or innocence^ 
xnuft have more than ordinary fortitude to 
avoid a confequent depreffion of fpirit, and 
feeming diveriity of character ; we have, 
however, without going back to the ancient 
{ages, inftances enough of thefe diftreffes 
being furmounted, and an equality of ten*,- 
♦per and character here preferved, as well as 
amidft the changes from health to bodily 
iicknefs and pain, formerly taken notice of« 
The influence of Chriftianity has often rer 
jnarkably* appeared, by fupporting the mind 
in fuch cafes, and rendering it fuperior not 
only to the pleafures but like wife to the 
pains and calamities of life : There have al- 
io been inftances even of philofophy's havw- 
ong no fmali effect in this way, by giving a 
noble contempt of all outward things ; but, 
that its efficacy was always far fliort of what 
fome afcribe to it, may be concluded from 
the refined ridicule of the Roman Satyrift, 
in the end of that epiftle from which w« 
have taken our motto ; where, after mag*- 
Hifying the happinefs and perfection of a 
wife man, he humorouily concludes with 
-obferving* that all this- may be marred by a 
.Kttle Phlegm in his breaft, " quum Pituitu 
** molefta ejiy* and indeed, tho' it may be af« 
firmed that true happinefs is independent 
on outward circumftances, yet with refpect 
to exercifes of genius, it muft be owned, 
that in, order to their being properly ani- s 

mated,, 
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mated, a certain eafe and difengagcment are 
neceflary, not very confident either with* 
diftrefs of body, or anxiety of mind. 

We might mention many other cafes in 
which men are often feen to differ from 
themfelves,and to depart from their general 
character, according as their humour is af- 
fected by outward circumftances, by their 
being hurried or at leifure, weary or rc- 
freihed, hungry or fatisfied, and the like ; 
but we haften to take foxne notice of that 
chara&er which is only feeming and not 
veal, i. e. that which many endeavour to 
maintain in the opinion of others, rather 
than labour to acquire the qualities which 
it confifts of* It is a juft judgment on the 
hypocrite, for undervaluing fincerity, that 
he is led to profecute his meafures in a way 
more uofuccefsful ; for his real character 
cannot long be concealed, by any means he 
gnay ufe to difguife it. What is thus ob* 
ferved with refpeCt to Hyptcrify, will like* 
wife hold as to what we call Affectation y 
the former has refpeft to qualities which 
we ought to be poflefled of, and the latter 
to fuch as we may want without detriment ; 
their common aim is to pleaie others, but 
they would do it by appearances rather 
than reality; by follicitude to pleafe, they 
counteract their own purpofe ; and their 
feeming to poflefs the good opinion of others, 
reconciles them to the want of what juftly 

deferves 
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deferves it. This foolifh conceit is by fdme 
carried fo far, that it nearly affects their 
purfuit after happinefs ; that others think 
them happy feems more their defire, than 
to ftudy what really contributes to make 
them fo. 

From the Variety apparent in human char- 
rafters the fame conclufion may be drawn* 
as from the variety of human purfuits in 
our laft Eflay ; and that is, that Vanity H 
their common charafteriftick. He alone 
is unchangeable who is fupreme in perfec- 
tion, and on him we muft depend for per- 
manent Bleffednefs. 

We find it remarked by an infpired 
Prince, within linkable propriety, as adiftin- 
guifliing ingredient of the good man's cha- 
racter, that " He is not afraid of evil ti- 
dings,his heart is fixed trufting in the Lord;* 9 
a firm reliance on the Almighty, is the 
anchor of the foul, amidft the ebbings and 
flowings of worldly comforts. When there* 
fore we contemplate the changes to which 
outward things are liable, let us ftudy a 
difengagement from their enfnaring influ- 
ence, by keeping our hearts devoted to him 
who formed them, and whofe various out* 
ward add re fie s to fenft are defigned to pro- 
mote the improvement of the heart. Whe* 
ther he buries the earth in the fno^s of 
winter, or revives it again with the opening 
fpring • whether he fpeaks to the eye in aril 

the 
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the beautiful and more ftupendous pro- 
fpcfts of nature, or alarms the ear with the 
thunder of contending elements, it is to 
prepare his way into the hearts of men, and 
lead them to himfelf for Jiability of en* 
joyment. 

Thro* various Channels to addrefs the Soul, 
And teach the varying Climes from Pole to Pole* 

That vanity and variety, to which all hu- 
man fchemes are liable, muft now put a pe- 
riod to the labours of the Remembran- 
cer; indifpoiition and other circumftances, 
not important to the public, make their re- 
gular, continuance any longer impracticable; 
but if the renewing them occafionally (hould 
happen to be ncceflary, his admonitions {hall 
be tranfmitted from another quarter. When 
Lycufgus was departing, after giving laws 
to the Spartans, he took: their oath of obe- 
dience to them till his return ; a return 
which he refolved was never to happen ; 
but refolutions and engagements are here 
inexpedient. If time fhall impair the Me- 
mory of his countrymen, it may poffibly be 
refrefhed by the Remembrancer Redi* 
vivus*% 

ESSAY, 

• Several fubjefls of importance that were in view, and 
could not be ovcrtaken,nor comprized in the Weekly Effays t 
arc largely treated of in the DiJJtrtations fubjoincd to thcsit 
hut Btvcr before publiihcd. 



ESSAY XV. 

A Letter from Lord B-l-ng-ke, 
to Mcff. V-t~e % H— e, and R-tf-au. 



-Inter 



HeBota Priaxudtm, anbnofum atque inter AchUkm> 
Irs fdt capitals, ut ultima &vxieret mors, 
Non aXiam oh caufam, nifi quod virtus in utroquc 
Ssntmttfmt. HOft* 

#« Prince Heltor and Achilles bold, 
" Wo* doughty champions, fam'd of eld; 
" A deadly feud their wrath proclaims, 
" For both were valorous in extremes/* 

To the REMEMBRANCER. 

SiR t Nov. i. ij66. 

THOUGH it has been always my opi- 
nion, that friends fhould make up 
rtheir differences, quietly between themfelves, 
And that they feldom gain much by expo- 
sing one another to the public, especially 
>when their private correfpondencc comes 
to bte laid open ; yet, when this happens to 
be done, in fuch a manner as contributes 
to the public amulement, I cannot help 
Sharing in it ; and, as I reckon myfelf very 
much indebted, on this account, to two late 
<difputants *, who have diftinguifhed them- 

felves 

P See the late printed acconnt of the difpute between Mcf£ 
U-tm zndR-Jf- au,'m which it mud be owned that the former 
has behaved moll heroically of the two, and deferves to be 
-celebrated accordingly ,whcn the affair comes to be exhibited 
on the new theatre in the Hay market. 
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ftlves in the literary world, I think it would 
be a piece of ingratitude and iojuftice to 
them to fupprefs the fallowing letter # f 
which their modefty, I fuppofe, prevents 
their communicating in the courfe of their 
ingenious and edifying correfpondence ; 
but which, coming from a perfonage of un- 
common rank and merit, muft do no fmall 
honour to thofe to whom it is wrote ; and, 
as your being thought to have their confi* 
dence, may be a mean of recommending 
your overferious lucubrations to their nu- 
Vol. I. L merous 

• This letter was intended for publication at a time when 
k would have been more a propos than at prefent, an 
abridgement of ithav»ng been fent to the publifher of the 
London Chronicle, when the public was entertained with 
the differences between Meflrs H— e and R— ff— u ; but 
a groundlefs fear of difoMiging the former, who was trmn 
ufcfully and honourably employed in an office of con fi dur- 
able diftinclion in the (rate, made the publifher of the paper 
now mentioned (notwithstanding the boafted UbeFty* of Che 
prefs) refufe to take it in ; and, though he gave this reafon 
for his refufal, yet, it is highly probable, his fears were 
groundlefs ; Mr tf -me has always (hewn himfclf to he a 
man of fuch good humour and command of temper, that he 
can bear to be either rallied, or ©ppoftd by argument, and 
knows well how to make reprifals in either way. 

From a very general acquaintance with Mr H— me, 
from the teffimony of thofe who have more the Romrar of 
this,and from * particular acquaintance with a great part of his 
writings, the author of thefeeflays is always ready to acknow- 
ledge his great abilities as* an- hhrorian and' politieiaw,atf»ifMui 
of genius and erudition^ of humanity and goad fertcdia^tait 
he muft always deny him any meritas a Thcotogjtian or even 
as a phHofepher; on* rlie contrary, fce laments, tie cflWfcof 
his ifcepticifia and infidelity,, both 1 as to kimfelf and others, 
and would, moll finctrely, rejoice to hear, that, after all hit 
attack* on chriftianity, He was beeeme * ooavttt to tftat 
religion which he has fo long oppofed, and a trophy of the 
Redeemer's victory over the powers of darknefs and error. 
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merous admirers in the weftcr end of the 
town. My defire of fucccfi to your r/- 
membrancing fchemc, rigid as it is, engagef 
me to put it in your power to pay them a 
fmall compliment, by recording what may 
otherwife run a rifle of being loft to the 
public and to thcmfclvci ; for the office of 
Recorder I take to be very nearly connected 
;witli yours. And am, 

SIR, 

Tour humble fcrvant, 
PLACIDU8. 



A Lettf.ii from Lord B-l-ng-kEj 
to MclT. J'-/--*, //— e, and R-Jf-au. 

My Dear Children, 

IF the warmth of your prefent difput*, 
with one another, will permit you to 
hearken to the admonitions of a parent, I 
hope I fhall have a favourable hearing from 
you all ; and, not the left, that being now 
removed from the focicty of mortals, I 
may be fuppofed to judge the more impar- 
tially 
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tially pf any differences that take place a* 
mong them ; for I am none of thofe fpirits, 
wKo arc made/o pure and perfeft, as not 
to be any more affected by fenfible con- 
cernd ; I never ftudied fpiritual purity fo 
much, that, even when difembodied, it>' 
fhoukTba either my aim or my attainment. 
But I- am not to break through the fe- 
crets of t my prifon houfe, though I know 
ye have 3. cuFiofity, mixed with forrie ap- 
prehenfions with refpeft to them : It is nor 
to inform you as to my ftate, but t6 admo- 
nifh you as to your own, that I now take 
upon me to write to you, and I do it 
with parental fondnefs, as one whofe au- 
thority and affe&ion ye will readily admit ; 
whatever may be your animofities with re- 
fpe& to one another, I have no doubt of 
your being att equally devoted to me; I 
know that your joint endeavour is ta-pvo* 
pagate my principles of infidelity and fcep- 
ticifm,. by decrying all pretences to reve- 
lation, particularly the chriftian, as being 
too humbling to reafon, too pure and fpx* 
ritual In its precepts to meet with a favour* 
able reception from any of my family and 
difciples, who have more fpirit than to fub- 
mit to thofe doctrines of humility, felf- de- 
nial, and mortification, which are therein 
recommended. 

I* 2- Such* 
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Such are your prefent views and fenti- 
ments of things, and fuch were my own 
when among you, when I flood foremoft 
in the crowd of free thinkers ; when liften* 
ing aflemblies hung upon my lips ; when 
the prefs laboured with my writings, and 
all the mercenary attendants of the mufes 
trembled at my nod. To thefe diftin&ions, 
ye, my children, have happily (ucceeded, 
ye owe them to the tafte of the times *, fa 
that I paved the way to your obtaining 
them, and ye even rivalled me in them be- 
fore I left you : My mantle, like that of a 
celebrated Ifraelitifh prophet, feems to have 
fallen upon you ; and, though ye are nei- 
ther apoftles nor prophets, ye have confti- 
tuted yourfelvcs the oracles of ir\fidelity. 

Allow 

• The prefent prevalence of infidelity, ia different forms, 
does not io much appear from the number or literary end* 
nence of any late writers again ft chri(Haoity ; nor indeed 
from any additional weight they have thrown into the leal© 
of argument on the fubjelt fince the days of Julian and 
GeLfus, but from the conversation and mannars of the half* 
learned (yet often otherwise entertaining) witling* of our 
times, when they have any opportunity of difplaying their 
colloquial talents in this way ; nor have fnfficient premoni- 
tions been wanting, that the little respect here paid to their 
matadores may draw their polemical rcfeatmeut on thefe 
cujfory, un elaborate tracts and their author; but it will rail 
like die harmlefs thunder on the'ftage, as only the fufcjeO 
of a little amufement to one, who, though he would be ex* 
tremely forry to fail of that benevolence and good manners, 
that candour and chriftian charity due to them, yet, while 
confeious of the rectitude of his own intentions, is equally 
unfolliciious about their praife or then: cenfure. 
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Allow me therefore, to congratulate you 
on the honours ye have acquired in the rer 
publick of letters, while others commiferatc 
the times to which ye owe them. While 
ye have the reward of your merit make the 
beft of it now, for it is a very different 
kind of merit that would avail you here-; 
after : But to this diftant confederation I 
am not to fuppofe that you will condefcend 
tX> pay- any more regard than I did myfelf ; 
my admonitions' (hail therefore be fuited tor 
what concerns ; you atprefent. I ihall firft 
addrefs myfelf to each of you feparately; 
and fubjom fuch ? advice as may fuit you all* 
in common. 

To you then (my dear Optimift*) my firft 
regard is due; the lively fallies of your fancy 
often captivated mine : What though (up-- 
en a comparifon with fome of your coun- 
trymen and cotemporaries) pofterity fhould 
fay that the fancy only is entertained by- 
V — It — re while the judgment is informed 
by the immortal Siilly and the Baron de* 
Montefquieu ? What fignifies it, though 9 
your parts fhould hereafter be thought more 
fjpecious than* folid, your knowledge of 
more compafs than depth ? None of thefe- 
refle&ions come now to - difturb you;" the' 

L 3 ' brilliancy 

* The title of a piece of Voltaire's wrote in the allegorical . 
way, the meaning of which (if it has any meaning at a IT,) 
feems to be to ridicule the common notion of providence, 
that all things arc ordered for the bell upon the whole. * 



u* 
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brilliancy of your fpirit and Angularity of 
your conceits gain you Efficient applaufe at 
prefent; amidft great inaccuracies, you have 
the art of making yourfelf thought accu- 
rate* you can* puzzle the underftanding 
which you want to miflead, and find your 
way to the heart, even when you mean to 
corrupt it. 

Fired with the noble ambition of follow- 
ing my fteps, your greateft danger is, that 
you may overfhoot your own mark ; ftrange 
as it may appear therefore from me, I 
muft advife,that for maintaining the balance 
of your mind, inftead of the Britijb Free- 
thinkers, you would fometimes make the 
Geneva Divines your ftudy, and inftead of 
Julian and Celfus, put up with Thomas a 
Kempis and Monf. Fenelon ; what makes fuch 
a counterpoife neceflary to the ardour of 
your genius is, that great wit and madnefs 
Are often found to be nearly allied,— you 
are juftly deemed one of the brighteft wits 
pf the regions above, but there are many 
brighter below. 

To fay the fame of our Jftftorians 9 .may 
be thought incredible, when comparing their 
merit with that of Mr H-me. My favourite 
child H-me, fo much celebrated for your 
candour*, think not that I flatter when I 

deal 

* Raillery apart; there Is nothing here (aid of Mr 
t 4 s candour, att2tenc&, facetkmiaas, and many other 

valuable 
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deal candidly with you; yob know I was 
always far above being fufpefted in this way, 
and yet what is no more than doing yon 
juitice, might draw fuch fufpicion in the 
cafe of any other : Your talents for writing 
have long been confpicuous,you had my own 
approbation till I was laid in the duft ; then 

indeed 

valuable qualities and endowments, that will not be readily 
acknowledged by all who know him. What a pity is k t 
that (through a fondnefs either for fcepticifm or fingularity) 
bis eminent talents and affiduity as a writer, do not feem to 
be employed for the benefit of mankind ; and without 
this, I cannot fee why a man feould be more resectable for 
his natural abilities than for the height of his ftature or the 
•omelmefs of hit perfon. 

With refpeft to Meflri V—t—re and R—Jf-*au y it would 
likewife be uncandid to deny them the praife due to their 
(prightly entertaining manner of writing, and perhaps they 
would have more praife did they appear fefs follicitous about 
it j but we can fcarcely denominate them men of genius 
unlefs the rays of their genius were more collected to ionic 
particular branch of fcience, in which they appeared to 
excel ; if they are luminaries, it is of the execntrick or 
crratick kind,ib little confined to any one fyltem, that they 
are disclaimed by all, and dreaded as detrimental rather than 
beneficial in their influence ; they are, however, intitled 
to oar candour, benevolence and Christian charity ; nor will 
it be eafy, upon Chriftian principles, to jufHfy the feverity 
with which one of them has been treated. Opinions of a 
dangerous tendency, are .indeed to be oppofed, but when any 
thing like external force and rigour are employed for this 
purpofe, it creates a fufpicion of their being too well found* 
ed to be fuppreflbd in any other way ; if either rcafoubig or 
raillery are employed in fupporting them, they are moft 
effectually oppofed by the fame weapons, with this caution 
only as to the latter, * that when employed about ferious 
matters, we are to beware of ufingic in fuch a manner as 
nay make them appear Ufs important and interesting than 
they really are ; but that it may with propriety and fuccefs, 
be ibmetimes thus employed, appears from Elijah's conteft 
wuh the priefts of Baal, and feveral other paflages of fcrip- 
turc authorizing it. 
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indeed I ceafed to be an infidel, fophiftry r 
and fcepticifra forfook me,but the c uncon- 
c querable will remained,andftedfaft oppofi- 
' tion to truth* : How could I then fail of 
admiring your ingenious manner of perplex^ 
ing it, and thefe elegant fophifms, by which! 
you ftudy, not to difcover truth, but to* 
confirm yourfelf and others in error : My 
principles were indeed fo acceptable to this 
age of refinement, that it was much eafier 
for you to conform to its tafte, than ta> 
correft it ; but left religion and morality* 
fliould again come in fafhion, an hiftorian^ 
of youi acutenefs was r neceflary to oppofe' 
them ; an hiftorian therefore T pronounce 
you far fupenor to Tacitus*, for Tacitus ne- 
ver had fo many admirers in P—d- m m m - 

Your Ejfays- may poflibly be read but by 
a few, and; even by thefe may be little: 
underftood ; nothing lefs therefore than 2L 
genius of fuperior addrefs and ' fagacity, 
could have either fet you on writing Hiftory- 
or enabled you to accomplifh it in the 
manner you have done, for engaging many 
to be your readers for interefting them in* 
your narrations, and for intermixing your 

religious 

* Mr H c, as an hiftorian, Items to have formed 

himfelf upon Tacitus f ^ and to have followed him pajfibut' 
*aids\ he cannot therefore be Ignorant that even Tacitus haf 
given fome evidence in favour of chriftianity, by aflerting- 
that foroetime before the reign of Vcfpafian, there was- 
through the eaftern world a general expectation that one 
born in Judea fliould be the fupreme ruler of mankind : To 
whom can this be Co well applied as to the Me ssi am ex* 
pefted by the Jews and acknowledged by the Chriftians I 
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Religious reflexions with national tranfac- 
tions, theological errors with hiftorical 
truths, fo as to gain Tome re(pe& to the 
one, under cover of the other, and to make 
fome bolufes of abfurdity go eafily down, 
by.the.delicioufnefs of the vehicle in which 
they are conveyed. 

By fuch heterogenous mixtures as thefe, 
have you brought fome fimple young men 
to believe that adultery is a fmailer crime 
than drunkenness, that miracles are incre* 
dible, that all religion » either fanaticifm or 
fuperftition, and the like precious doctrines; 
revelation you have exploded, chriftianity 
you have almoft anathematized, and the 
once celebrated martyrs and reformers you 
have brought to the level of common men ; 
but, as for thefe petty critics who preiumc 
to bark at you, " why ! you beftride them 
u like a Coloflus, they walk under your 
<c huge legs, and peep about to find them- 
" felves difhonourable graves.'* Taking all 
this therefore into the account, and, along 
with it, the profundity of your genius, the 
elevation of your views, and the facetiouf- 
nefs of your conversation, no wonder that 
civilians and ftatefmen fliould be your 
converts, that public negociations fhould ba 
committed to you, and public emoluments 
beftowed; when like to be perfecuted in 
one country, you fly to preferment in ano- 
ther* 
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tlicr, and leaving poor R — ~JF-—au to bs- 
the martyr, you are become the illuftrious- 
champion of infidelity* . 

Myv 

• The foundation of Mr Hume's feeptfeal fyftem of phi- 
lofophy is ; that, laying afide* the intuitive fbggeftions of 
common fenfe as no Sufficient mean of proof, and admitting 
only fuch proof as arifes from abftract re atoning or theory ; 
we nave no evidence of the exigence either of nutter or 
fftrit as the fubftratum of the qualities, effects, or operations* 
commonly afcribed to them ; {o that, (according to him,) 
all that any man knows or, mould believe, is, that there arc 
certain imprejfions made orv him, that thefe are followed or 
attended by certain fen furious, perceptions, or ideas, and that 
the prefent imprcflion made by any object, as heat, cold,&c 
or the idea of it when felt or perceived,differs from the idea 
of it when remembered, believed, imagined, or reflected 
en, only in refpecTof being more or iefs lively; but th* 
real existence of any object making fuch an impref&on, or 
ef any permanent being perceiving it, he doubts, as a thing 
fhat cannot be demohftrated. 

He doubts then (you'll fay) of his own exigence! Yes* 
fure: He acknowledges this doubt of his being any more 
than a collection of ideas or perceptions Succeeding one a* 
nother, and does net admit the existence of any percipient • 
being they belbng to : Nay, the univetfe itielf (he doubts-) 
it but a heap of perceptions or effects, but without evidence 
of there being any by whom it is perceived, or by whom it 
was produced ; for, arguing from our common ideas of 
power and its effects, or- from effects to caufes, he rejects, -as 
having no connection in reafon, whatever they have in ex- 
perience, or according to the common fenfe and apprehenf?- 
ens of mankind ; or, granting .particular effects to be com- 
monly admitted as proofs of the exigence of their caufes, 
the univerfe (though a collection of alt thefe effects,) is, fay* 
he, fomething Co angular and unparalleled that it cannot be 
argued about in the fame way. 

Nor is it only material and immaterial exiftencei, but 
likewife moral exigence which Mr Hume doubts of, admit- 
ting nothing in moral qualities or virtues, fuch as juftice, 
temperance, &c. either in refpect of the volition or appro- 
bation attending them, that can diftinguilt them, or put 
them on a different footing from the natural qualities or 
endowment of flrcngth, fagacity, beauty, &c. 

lm 
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My beloved unfortunate R — JT—au, how 
<an I thus mention you without a tear ? 
could fuch a tribute be expefted from 
H — d — s, to whom can At be more juftly 
due ? In the caufe of infidelity, yeu have 
fought moft unfkilfully, without money, 
-without friends, without cunning to protect 

you, 

Tn a word, let Mr Hume's doctrines have their full effect, 
..and there is an end of all religion and morality ; but provi- 
dence hai in all agei interpofed for preventing this, and it is 
to be particularly remarked in the prefent cafe, that the u- 
.nivcrutyof Aberdeen has had the honour of being diftin* 
guifhed in .defending the ..caufe of truth and virtue from the 
attacks -of their Sceptical opponents-and whoever would wifli 
to haye a full view of the fophiftry of Mr Hume's reafon- 
. ings in particular, may confuft the writings of doctors Ge* 
. rard, Campbell, and Reid, all of them once members of that 
. univerfity : But I have lately had the pleafure of perufing a 
new treatife, intituled, "An Eflay on the nature and immu. 
•« tability of Truth;" which appears to me to give the 
fceptical fyftemthe moft fatal blow it ever received; and, at 
I find from the title page, that Mr Beattie, the ingenious 
author of this Eflay, belongs alfo to the oniverfity of Aber- 
. deen % I would now beg leave to fuggeft, that, in ft cad of any 
further difputation, a tomb ftone may be laid for Mr Hume 
. in one of the college halls of Aberdeen, with the following 
fliort infeription : " Here lies thai huge bundle of ideas, or 
4< fucccflive unperceived perceptions, once known by the 
" name of David Hume, Ef<£" But let me add, that, 
though the interment of the ideal David Hume, is now, 
-without all doubt, fo near, yet', it is hoped, and earneftly 
w ifhed, that fomcrealitj of him may remain, till the happy 
event mentioned in the end of our annotation, p. hi, take 
place with refpect to him ; nor am I without hopes that 
this may, fooncr or later, be the cafe; nay, fo much do 
his genius and character, in fome refpects, pleafe me, that 
I do moft earneftly with. for it, as what would have many 
defireable conferences, both with refpect to himfelf and 
others; and, with a view to it, I beg leave (if thefe (heett 
happen to come in his way,) to recommend to him a care* 
fill review of the 9th chap, of the Acts of the Apoftlcf ,with 
Lord Lyttletoa's judicious obfer rations on it. 



S 
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you, hence you are driven, like Cain, from 
the place of your nativity, as a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ; like 
him too, you have your fears, nor do they 
feem to be groundleft, that every man who 
finds you would be your deftroyer: How 
much better had you been in your own ftate 
of nature, eating apples and acorns with the 
favage of the woods \ Your incomparable 
Emiliuj * would hot then have difturbed 

yott 

4 A Treatifc of Monf. R—fl"~ u's on Education > fa which 
(as in atl his works) there are fome things very ingenious, 
out not enough to make up for their dangerous tendency 
with refpeft to religion : This orcaftmeti his being obligee! 
to leave France for fear of a profecution. And now that 
(to ufe a companion of his own) he has, Kke an old worn 
out maftiff, been chafed from one kingdom to another, and 
at length thrown hhnfelf on the protection of the Engiift. 
It would be ungenerous to deny him this,even tho' the od- 
dity of his behaviour to Mr H— me, may, by fome, be thought 
to render him unworthy of the public notice, for it am ly 
fliewi, that J. J. R— (T— au is mil J. J. R. -(T— an, whe- 
ther he is in Switzerland, in France, or in England, nay it 
tntifl be owned, that, in refretl of his epiftolarv talents, Re 
likewife appears to be the fame, and that in his letters to Mr 
H— me, even fmce their breach, there appears, amidft all his 
abfurdities, a certain opennefs of temper and intrepidity 
(I may fay) of fpirit, in his imaginary diftrets, which can* 
not but rtrike any perfon of fentimenr who rcaA them. 
He now gives up (ne fays) all his reputation for Hre, and 
(we may likewiw add,) ail his views of wordly fntereft to 
Mr H— me, and, tho' the facrhtce is not very mat, as no 
wife men would mutn* envy him ror any (hare Be ever had 
of either, yet one cannot nelp obrervrng, tfiat, if he was a 
proper obieft of royal munificence formerly, he is no left 
fo now, tho' fo extravagant as to refnie it through the me- 
diation of Mr H-me, whofe conduct towards him was truly 
noble and difmtereft«d,tfll they came to an open rupture,but 
who has thereupon gone rather toe/ far in the way of expofing 

one 
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you, nor the good citizens of Geneva been 
alarmed by your zeal, in England or France, 
you had not been heard of, nor fled for 
protection to your fellow labourer H~me ; 
afleep or awake his words had not pierced 
you, nor his looks * ftruck fuch terror, 

Vol. I. M when 

• 

one fo rcmakably fricndlefs and forlorn, and whofe igno- 
rance of our language difables him to defend himfelf. The 
charge of his making a (hew of poverty and diftrefs, which 
were not real, is fo ignominious, and fo incontinent with 
ether parts of his character, that it fhould either have been 
fhpprefted or fupported,by fome better authority than bare af- 
fcrtion. The probability is, that, on Mr H-me's withdrawing 
the additional board paid on his account at Wotton, unknown 
to himfelf, he (hall be left in more deftitute circumftances 
than ever; and fuch as, if properly reprefented by fome o- 
ther mediator, would procure him at leaft one half of the 
penfion formerly offered him ; the other half (which he well 
defcrves to forfeit for his capricioufnefs) would be well be- 
flowed on the widow of a very ufeful and unexceptionable 
writer [Doctor Leland] whofe view of the Dciftical writers 
is well known to the public, and whofe widow has, for the 
fiipport of herfdf and family, opened a fubfeription at 
Dublin for publifhing fome pofthumous works of her huf- 
band lately deceafed. This is numbly fuggefled by one, who 
(tho' he feels for the diftrefs of others, be their principles 
or opinions what they will,) has as little of family connec- 
tion with Mr Leland, as with Mr R—flt-au ; but who, 
thinks that the former has done more in defence of Christi- 
anity, than the later was able to do in oppofition to it, and 
that Leland in fome of his Things, as the learned Bifliop of 
Gloucefter diminutively calls them, has, with remarkable 
modefty,and no unneceflary often tation of learning, done as 
much lervice to religion as his Lordfhip, by his edition of 
Shakefpear, his elaborate Legation, &c. and his contro~ 
verfial correfpondencc with the amiable Bifhop of Oxford. 

* This, it is fuppoied, refers to fome wordi and looks of* 
wonderful ftgnificancy, mentioned in the printed account 
formerly quoted, from which it likewiie appears, that a pen- 
fion generoufly procured by Mr 2i— wf,/oi Monf, R-rf-au, 

was 
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when encountering your's, neither Princes 
nor minifters could perfccute you with Pen- 
/ions ; fome cavern would afford you a fafc 
retreat even without a governante,your faith- 
ful cat would defend you from rivals and 
criticks of the ravenous tribes. 

But let me not add to your diftrefs, by 
reciting further what you failed of attaining: 
It may give you more comfort to confidcr 
what I myfeif forfeited and felt, and to 
which you cannot be fuppofed entirely a 
ft ranger; let therefore the thoughts of my 
fufferings reconcile you to your own. 
What I have wrote upon exile, fuits our 
common experience ; but my fpirit was in- 
vincible by faction or fate. I difplayed the 
merit of a patriot King, when my loyalty 
was fufpe&ed, and the defire of my heart 
denied me. My religion no Monarch on. 
earth could deprive me of; it was always un- 
known, both to others and myfeif; my free- 
dom and property were likewife continued, 
but I no longer fhone as a minifter of ftate; 
from philofophy or divinity, I difdained to 
take comfort, but yielded to paffion the re- 
mainder of my life. 

Such 

-wafjwith more gencrofity than gratitude or difcretion, rejected 
by the latter. As for the two animals, here next taken notice 
of, they are faid to have been hitherto the infeparable compa- 
nions of this philofopher, and worthy of being henceforth 
reckoned among the fprightly inhabitants of Parnaflus, 
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Such then, (my dear R--ff--au) have been 
my political progrefs and fufferings. You 
are the firft to whom I ever deigned to 
qomplain, and I do it with a view to mitigate 
your diftrefles, by recounting my own. But 
after addrefling you, and my other two fa- 
vourite pupils feparately, allow me only to 
add a few fhort admonitions, fuited to you 
all in common. 

Firft then, let me, from my own experi- 
ence, advife you to beware of any open 
breach or dhTenfions among yourfelves ; 
however high your emulation is to fur- 
pafs one another in zeal for the fuccefs of 
my doctrine, yet beware of difcovering your 
fecret feuds and animofities, fo as to hurt 
the common caufe. Ye all know, how 
much my charafter and dignity were en- 
dangered, by endeavouring to bring difgrace 
on the memory of my friend Mr P--pe. 
Nothing but the merit of my pofthumous 
works, could have prevented your endea- 
vouring to bring the like difgrace upon me, 
as foon as my final departure from you dif- 
abled me to ftand up in my own defence : 
Yourindifcretion at prefent, is indeed beyond, 
mine ; ye attack one another ; even before 
any of you is laid in filence, and unable to> 
make reply, your conteftsmuft therefore ex- 
pofe you the more, by recriminating on one 
another ; and your abandoning the unhappy 

M 2 R-ff~au> 
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R-ff-au, may draw ridicule on your trium- 
virate. 

My next advice to you is briefly this .: 
Confcious that theology is, by no means, 
your talent ; knowing alfo how little your 
eaufe will bear the fcrutiny of the judicious, 
and how few thefe are, when compared to 
the unintelligent undifcerning multitude, 
beware of clofe fighting ; beware of any fe- 
rious argumentation ; addrefs yourfelves, as 
much as poffible, to the paffions and pre- 
vailing corruptions of the age : Pra&ife on 
the young and inexperienced, the fenfual 
and prophane. Ecclefiafticks of all deno- 
minations ye are to confider as your pro* 
felled enemies ; admit of no distinctions a- 
mong them, nor any fuppofition of their 
being actuated by devotion, but by worldly 
intereft : If any of them have been diiHn- 
guifhed for bigotry, ignorance or indifcre- 
tion, reprefent them all as fuch : Te are 
rather to put a negative on all religions, 
than to make any pofitive declaration of 
your own ; where popery is profefied, 
fpeak as favourably of proteftantifm as the 
court of inquifition will permit you ; but if 
you happen to be among proteftants, let 
the beauty of the Catholick church be your 
theme. Refine upon all religions, but be- 
ware of admitting that the true one is any 
more than an ideal or imaginary phantom, 

incompatible 
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incompatible in any form, with the condi- 
tion of mortals *• 

Laft of all, let me advife you, now that 
your doftrine is fo faft gaining ground, and 
the number of your converts increafed, to 

M 3 beware 

* The tendency of true or vital ReVtgion (confidered as 
dlftinct from the outward modes of worlhip, and from for- 
mality and fuperftition on the one hand, as much as from 
fanaticifm and bigotry on the other) is to advance the per- 
fection of human nature into a greater conformity to the 
Divine will, by mantaining an habitual regard to it, in heart 
and life,according to the various difcovcries made of it to ut 
both by reafon and revelation : Though therefore it mould, 
in. this imperfect date, fail of having its full effect in the 
way of improvement or comfort, and, though their num- 
ber may be few (comparatively ipcaking) on whom it has 
even a partial effect; yet, if it has fb with any, or in any 
degree, it would be as unfair to conclude, that all religion 
is vain and imaginary, becaufe it makes no man perfect, as 
it. would be to conclude, that the whole phyfical art is vain, 
becaufe no man is made thereby perfectly healthy and im- 
mortal ; but we have much more to fay for the Religion of 
JefuSy in fo much as he has brought life and immortality to 
light, for animating the hopes, and invigorating the endea- 
vours of all his upright and faithful followers, for that, even 
in the mod degenerate ages of chriftianity, there have always 
been ibme fuch, will be doubted by none, except fuch as 
profefs with Montagne and Mandeville, that they are well 
verfed in the defects of mankind, but know nothing of their 
excellencies or attainmertts:Thefe depreciate human nature, 
not from a principle of felf-denial, as fome humble fincere 
chriflians do, upon a juft view of its univeifal depravity, 
but that, by abolishing virtue, they may likewife abolHh 
vice, and admit of no diftinetion between them, nor any. 
reality in either, but what arifes from a regard to ex- 
ternal motives and human inftitutions : 

" Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall, 
" That vice or virtue there is none at all ; 
" If black and white blend, foften and unite 
•* A thouiand ways, is there no black or white?" 
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"beware of changing fides *; you and I know 
vhat the love of Angularity is one of our 
darling paflions ; we owe our diftinftion 
to its progenitors, for it is the offspring of 

folly 

* Befides the dangerous confluences already mentioned 
of the Jcepticalfyjlem to religion and morality, by weaken- 
ing our regard to the teftimony of reafon, common fenfe 
and moral feelings ; befides this (I fay) it were eafy to prove 
that the t ran fit ion is very natural from this fyflcm to crt~ 
dtility, fuperjfttion, and enthufiafm : For, What are the ca- 
pital doctrines of this fyftem? Why, 1. That, by the un- 
certainty of reafon and fallacy of fenfe, all knowledge is re- 
fblved into impreflions of fimple £Wif/, or rather imagjnation % 
and no grounds left for this, as to things paft and prcfent^ 
but human teftimony, which would thus become fo necef- 
fary, and indeed fo defirable, that the regard to it mud rife 
to credulity, and difpofe for embracing opinions, the mod 
contrary to reafon and fenfe; tranfubdantiation itfelf not 
excepted. 

2. If it fhould be faid that (efpecially as to what is future) 
another ground of belief is admitted, and chiefly relied on, 
in the above fyflem, viz. part experience or observation of 
the connexion of ideas, in the way of refemblance, contigui- 
ty or caufution ; yet thi* connexion or relation is left on 
fo loofe a footing, in refpect of any permanent faculty in 
us perceiving it, or any reality in the objeefs thus feeming 
to be connected, that we would, upon thefe principles, be 
naturally l^d, either to with-hold our belief of fuch a con- 
nection entirely, or (as all cafes arc by this fcheme put up- 
on a level) fuperjlitioujly to believe in fuch a connection 
(without any appeal to our reafon or fenfes) wherever any 
cf the connecting principles mentioned fecm to take place : 
If famine or peftilence fomctimes happen after the appear- 
ance of comets, rain after the new moon, or the lofs of a 
battle after the appearance of a crow, we would be led to 
believe them connected : Is not this fuperdhion ? 

3. AH exiftence being queflioned by thefceptical fyflcm, 
except that of impreflions and confequcnt ideas, a queftioti 
mud arifc, Whence arc thefe impreflions, if there are no 
outward permanent objects correfponding with and exciting 
them.? From fome invifible fupernatural Being, perhaps, 
does the fceptic fometimes fay, and, though this, .in fome 
cafes, be found divinity, yet what is it, when extended to 
all cafes, but the mod extravagant (pecics of entbufiafm ? 
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folly begot upon pride ; if, therefore, your 
opinions become general, ye can no more 
be fingular, and my pofthumous doftrine 
may give you difguft ; fhould this ever 
happen, fhould fuch a ihameful apoftacy 
take place, be afiured, that all your paft 
fervices fhall be forgot, your praifes and 
emoluments from the publick fhall be with- 
drawn, the fpirits b-n — h will commence 
hoftilities againft you, and none more a* 
vowedly than 

Your prefent admirer^ guardian, 
and coun/ellor, 

B-L-NG — KE* 
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DISSERTATION I.. 

On Conscience, 

NO subjects are more nearly allied to- 
one another than religion and morality % 
and yet a Cncere lover of both cannot help . 
obferving with regret, that, in fome excel- 
lent treatifes upon the latter, a kind of di- 
ftinftion feems to be kept up, which extends 
to the very terms that are made ufe of, and 
that have refpeft to the one as much as to 
the other. It is poffible I may myfelf be, 
in fome meafure, chargeable with the fame 
fault in the exprefHons ufed for llluftrating 
fome moral fubjefts ; and the moft favour- 
able account I can give of it, is, to afcribe 
it either to inadvertence, or to our being fo 
much accuftomed to read the writings of 
the ancient moralifts, who, unaflifted by 
the chriftian revelation, and the difcoveries 
therein made of the nature and will of God, 
were at a lofs in determining as to the 
foundation of morality and the ultimate 
end of man, and made ufe of terms or ex- 
prefHons fuited to their, imperf eft views; 
T>ut who, if they had had the fame advan- 
tage of revelation, that chriftian writers 
have, would probably have fubmitted to its 
evidence! and adopted the terms therein 

ufed j 
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ufed ; and remarkably applicable to both 
the fubjefts above mentioned* Religion and 
Morality. 

What is here obfervcd might be exem- 
plified in the ufe of the words, grace, faith, 
purity, charity, and the like, fo induftri- 
oufly avoided by fome modern writers on 
morality, though ufed with fuch inimitable 
propriety in our facred oracles. But what 
leads me particularly to make this remark 
at prefent, is its applicablenefs to the fub- 
je& propofed for this difiertation, which is 
Conscience, a fubjeft of the greateft im- 
portance in religion and morals, but whofe 
nature and bounds have, perhaps, been as 
little attended to as any ; nay, and the word 
itfelf,however frequent in fcripture, and ex- 
preffivc of our common feelings, is almoft 
banifhed the writings of fome later mora- 
lifts. 

In one of our lafl eflays, we referred 
our readers to this faithful Remembrancer, 
which is infeparably connefted with us, and 
intended giving fome account of its nature 
and office : We would now therefore wifh 
to treat of the fubjeft at fome length, and 
with fome accuracy, both in a philofophi- 
cal and pra&ical light. In order to which, 
we £hall, after premifing fome account and 
definition of it, proceed to confider the moft 
material queftions that arife with refpeft 
to it. 

For 
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For informing ourfelvet with refpedt to 
the nature and office of Confcicnce, it if 
not the account! and defcriptions of others, 
nor any thing without ut , that we fhouid 
have recourfc to, but what paflci within 
ourfclvcff ; for, whatever difpuie* may arifc 
with refpeft to it, this is univct (ally agreed, 
that it if fume power or principle every one 
of ut is poflcflcd of, and which therefore 
every one of ut snufV, by proper attention, 
be qualified to judge of. God hat not left 
himfclf without a witncfi in any of our 
breads. 

Let ut therefore confidcr the ftate of our 
own minds, when either deliberating upon 
tome important action, which we are about 
to do, or reflecting on it after it it done, 
do we not find fomething within us, nc- 
ctflarily determining us, fomctimes to ap- 
prove, and fometimet to condemn ourfelvet; 
to reckon one action good and another 
evil ? This principle or faculty therefore 
in our minds, which dcterminct our judg- 
ment of the morality of our own actions, 
is what we call Confcicnce / the fame that 
moved Jofcph't brethren to accufe one ano- 
ther for the fuppofed murder of their bro- 
ther ; and Judas Ifcariot to haflten his own 
death, for having been an inftrument in ef- 
fecting that of his innocent Lord and 
Mailer ; the fame that i'mote King David, 

when 
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when awakened at different times by the 
Prophet's reproof, and made Felix tremble 
at the A po file's reafonings on righteouf- 
nefs, temperance, and judgment to come* 

In paffing thefe and the like judgments * 
on their actions, men are neceffarily deter- 
mined, and could not think otherwife 
though they inclined it, or reckoned it 
their intereft : Can any man bring himfelf 
not to approve a juft, a generous, or grate- 
ful action, or can he help difapp roving the 
contrary ? Even the condemned criminal 
muft approve the juftice of the fentence 
pronounced againft himfelf. 

Thus then we come to have an idea of 
Confcience> from its effects or operations, in 
determining us to approve or condemn our 
actions ; nor is it indeed poffible for us, in 
this ftate of ignorance and imperfection, to 
form our notions of this, or any of the 
powers of our mind, from a view of their 
nature and effential constitution, but from 
their effects and operations. 

Agreeably to this account of Confcience, 
it may be thus briefly defined : A reflex 
principle within us neceffarily or involun- 
tarily 

• It will cafily be feen (as we fhall have occafion to (hew 
more fully afterwards) that this necejfity has not refpeft to 
the actions themfelvet, which zxzfree, but to our approba- 
tion of them. On a fuppofition of freedom in aftiog, 
probation and accountablenefi axe founded. 
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tarily determining us to approve of fome 
of our actions and affections as good, and 
difapprove of the contrary as evil, in a mo- 
ral and religious fenfe, as we fhall after- 
wards fee ; in which view, the queftions 
that naturally arife with refpeft to it are as 
lows: 

I. What relation it bears to the other 
powers of the mind ? 

II. What qualities in actions and affec* 
tions determine it to approve or difapprove 
of them ? 

HI. What ends or purpofes it anfwers in 
the human conftitution ? 

IV. How far its province or office proi- 
perly extends, and about what objects it is 
cxercifed i 

V. Wherein the regard due to it con- 
fifts, and how far its judgment juftifies? 

VI. How we may know when it is pro- 
perly exercifed, and this regard paid to it ? 

A particular enumeration and folution 
of the various cafes of Confcience that oc- 
cur, or the pra&ical queftions that may 
arife with refpcCt to it, in different conditi- 
ons 
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ons and circumftances, is not here propofed; 
this would be a fitter fubjedt for a fyftem 
or volume than for a fhort eflay ; and, to 
be fully acquainted with it, we muft refer to 
the various writers on cafuiftic divinity and 
morality ; but a proper folution of the general 
tjueftions above mentioned, may poffibly en- 
able each of us to be his own cafuift in moil 
cafes that occur in common life ; which is 
indeed neceflary in order to a proper dif- 
charge of the offices of it. We begin 
therefore with confidering. 

I. What relation Confcience bears to the o- 
ther powers of the mind, how far it is connec- 
ted with or diftinft from them, and to which 
of them it feems to be moft nearly allied ? 

In order to our underftanding this, it 
will be neceflary to explain the nature of 
confeioufnefs of reflection and intelligence in 
general. 

By the general word confcioufnefs y feems 
to be meant the aftion of the mind 
when refle£ling on its own ideas or ope- 
rations : It is too fimple an a&, to admit 
of a juft definition, and feems to be a 
kind of mental feeling or fenfation * 

Vol. I. N of 

* Hence we often ufe the words confdous and fenfible pro- 
rnifcuoufly,a$ when we fay, I son fenftble that I am awake, I 
move, write, &c. but when we apply the word fenfible to 
the operations of the mind,a$ when we fay,I zm fenfible that 
I think, reafon,&c. it feems entirely metaphorical ; as alfo, 
when we ufe it for being pcrfuaded,conviirced, af,that I am 
fenfible it is true. 
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o£ the impreflions made on us by any o- 
bjects, either from without, or from with- 
in, without which thofe objects and impref- 
fions are not taken notice of by the mind, 
fo as to raife any ideas in it : Thus, for 
inftance, upon making any noife near us, 
there muft be an impreffion made on the 
fenfory, whether we attend to it or not,but, 
till it is attended to in a reflex way, we are 
not confcious of our hearing it ; no idea can 
toe faid to be confequent on this impreffion. 

The words perception, intelligence ', reflec- 
tion, confcioufnefsy would feem to exprefs 
fomething different from one another; and 
yet are often promifcuoufly ufed. Percep- 
tion is afcribed to all fenfible or animal be- 
ings, from the loweft to the higheft, and is 
properly the receiving of ideas, in confe- 
quence of impreflions made on them in the 
way of fenfation. Intelligence fuppofes more 
than a mere principle of life, perception 
and fenfation; it fuppofes not only a capaci- 
ty of receiving ideas, in confequence of fuch 
fenfible impreflions, but likewife a power of 
reflecting on thefe ideas, and operating u- 
pon them. 

Or, in other words, as the objects that 
make an impreflion on the mind, or raife 
ideas in it, may be either external to it, and 
tvhat we call fenfible, or internal, viz. its 
town operations about the ideas it has from 

the 
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tfie former, becoming another fet of objects, 
by refletlion 9 d.nd raifing another fet of ideas; 
making this d iftinclion, I fay, of external and 
internal objects, perception feems to exprefs 
more particularly, the receiving of ideas 
from the firft of thefe from external ob- 
jects by fenfation ; intelligence , only the re- 
ceiving ideas from the internal by refictlkn ; 
hence we afcribe the former to all animal 
beings, but confine the latter to the fuperior 
claffes of them, as not reckoning the inferior 
capable of reflection *. 

The fame reftriction we make of the ob- 
ject and fubject of confeioufnefs; it is an idea 
got from refleftion upon the relation which 
the mind's perceptions and operations bear 
to itfelf, implying, as it were, property „in 
them. Thus, then, external objects are ne- 
ver the objects of confeioufnefs ; Hut the 
ideas received from them, and the operati- 
ons of the mind about thefe ideas, becoming, 
as it were, internal objects ; we never fay, 
we are confeious of a found, but of hearing 
a found. And when thefe objects of confei- 
oufnefs, (either of a religious or moral nature) 
eome to be approved or difapproved of by 

N 2 the 



• It may however be quertioned, whether rcfTtBion may 
not, in fome degree, be afcribed to fome of the inferior tribes 
of animals, or if only to man ?•• But, this is a queftion mote 
curious than ufeful, and does not concern our prefent en- 
quiry. 
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the mind, we afcribe this approbation or 
difapprobation to a peculiar principle in it, 
which we call Confcience. 

We now proceed therefore^ to confider 
how far this principle falls in with fome o- 
ther powers of the mind, as reafon, and a 
moral fenfe, or is diftindt from them. 

As to the firft, it muft be owned, that,, 
taking reafon in the mofl extenfive fenfe, 
for the power of difcovering truth and good, 
of approving them, and diftinguifhing them 
from the contrary ; in this extenfive fenfe* 
I fay, it might be faid to comprehend the 
office of confcience ; as it would be difficult 
to find any difference between the teftimony 
of reafon, concerning our own moral afti j 
ons, in approving or condemning them af- 
ter examination, and the operations of Con* 
Jcience ; but if the province of reafon be li- 
mited, (as in ftrict propriety of fpeech it 
fhould be,) by confining it to the difcernr 
ment or difcovery of the nature and tenden- 
cy of actions, any confequent judgment with, 
refpeft to them, in the way of approbation 
or difapprobation, may be confidered as the 
province of Confcience \ or, if reafon may be 
faid to judge of actions, it's judgment is~ 
flower, and more deliberate ; that of Con* 
fcience more immediate, involuntary and ne- 
cefiary, accompanied with fome reflection 
indeed, but in a lefs degree than the other. 

The 
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The moft manifeft difference, however, 
between them lies in this, that the judg- 
ment of reafon, extends to the actions of 
others, as well as to our own ; that of Con* 
fcience is confined to our own actions, to fuch. 
as we are confeious of; nor does the province 
of reafon, with refpect to our own actions, 
ieem to be the judging of their goodnefs fo 
much as-of their truth) of their true and 
real tendency to fome end, .or conformity 
to fome rule or law; in confequence of 
which difcoveries with refpect to them, 
Confcience paffes judgment on them as good* 
evil, or indifferent ; which fuggefts to us 
another difference betwixt them lying in 
thisj that reafon cannot be faid-to judge of 
ultimate ends, but only of means and fubor- 
dinate ends, and thefe means only whofe 
tendency to the ultimate end it difcovers 
and reflects on ; but Confcience approves of 
ultimate ends, and even of means, whofe 
tendency to thefe we do not fee, or at leaft 
do not conflder. 

Thus, making the good of the whole 
an ultimate end, we cannot perhaps be fa.id 
to approve of it from reafon, as we cannot, 
if it be really an ultimate end, give any 
reafon * for this our approbation ; it may 

N 3 therefore 

* * * 

* If the reafon be refolved into the will of God, private 
good or intcreft, criginal fitcefs, right, or the like, (till the 

que ft .011 
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therefore be afcribed to Confcienei> at a dif- 
tinft principle from rcafon. In the fame 
way, when we approve of any of our own 
altion* as virtuou* or morally good, it muft 
be cither on account of fomc abfolutc ulti- 
mate goodnefs conceived to be in them, 
our approbation of which (at in the for* 
mcr cafe) wc can give no reafon for; or it 
muft be on account of their tendency to 
Tome ultimate end, as the good of the 
whole, private Rood, or conformity to the 
will of God ; but in cafes where wc do not 
perceive or confidcr this tendency, * can it 
he rrnfm that leads us to approve of them 9 
or may it not more properly be a different 
principle, as Con/iiencr, anticipating, as it 
were, this end, without rcafoning about it, 
nnd wliofc operations may Ik faid to be 
litihvy /irntimrntnl than intellectual ? 

Any diOificTion, therefore, wc can make, 
betwixt the k ftimony of rcafon and that of 
(onfcicncc nuiO li' 1 in this, that rcafon ex* 
amines and difcern**, confcicncc approves : 
llcafon is (lower and more deliberate in its 
operations than confcicncc ; tho' both have 

fomc 

i\ir Oion will rTur, For whit renfan 11 any of tit* fc appro- 
\rd ! Ami wIitc ri'»r>r fan l»c atfigned, the approbation of 
it cannot be af< filed to retifni, but, (al U here faid) lo Ce»» 
J f'i<r. 

* 'I hi* pi i hip' i« llir cafe, with fomc in many of tbdf 
•'liom, or r>pr"f!i'iti« of vlTYliori, at th'.fc of gratitude, 
hiimj'iiry, and wUicvcr rcfktlion «cd deliberation do not 
**fcc jl.-cc. 
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fome degree of refleftion accompanying 
them : Reafon judges of all aftions ; con- 
fcience only of our own, or fuch as we are 
confcious of: Reafon judges properly of 
their truth, confcience of their goodnefs ; 
and, in fine, reafon judges of means, and 
thofe only whofe tendency to the ultimate 
end is difcovered; confcience of ultimate 
ends themfeves, and even of means, whole 
tendency to them is only prefumed, in the- 
way of anticipation, tho* not diftinftly traced* 

The other faculty of the mind, whofe 
operations it will be moft difiicult to diftin- 
guifh from thofe of Confcience, is what we 
call a moral fenfe, or power of receiving the 
ideas of moral good and evil from a&ions, 
approving of the one as grateful, and dif- 
approving of the other as ungrateful to it. 
One difference feems undeniable betwixt 
them from the extent of their objeit ; that 
of a moral fenfe, being (as was before faid 
of reafon) all moral a&ions of our/elves or 
others ; that of confcience, our own only : 
There may perhaps be another diftinttion 
betwixt them worth notice, from our rec- 
koning the exercife of Confcience, (tho' not 
fo deliberate as that of reafon) to have more 
of deliberation and reflection accompanying 
it, than that of a moral fenfe. 

It may indeed be queftioned, whether we 
can afcribe fo much reflection to this or 

any 
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any fenfe, as to fay that :t approved or drf^ 
approves of any thing ; fimple perception* 
beini' the office of a fcnfe, but approbation 
or difapprobation in cqnfequence of it, being 
properly that of a diftinct reflex power o£ 
the mind, as confcience^ 

II. The next queftion that occurs with 
refpect to Confcience, is, what qualities in 
actions and affections determine it to ap- 
prove or difapprove of them ? for approba- 
tion and difapprobation muft, like all other 
fimple ideas, have certain correfpondent 
qualities in their objects, by which they 
are raifed. 

As this is one of the moft difputed fub- 
jects in morals, an enquiryinto itmay pof- 
fibly carry us farther than would at firft be 
expected in fpeaking of confcience, but 
cannot, in fome meafure, be here avoided; 

"We fhall therefore begin our enquiry by 
mentioning the different accounts given of 
thefe moral qualities, and obferving in ge» 
neral wherein they are placed, and whereiri 
the various accounts of them agree or differ 
from one another ; they are generally pla» 
ced, therefore, either 

i . In an agreeablenefs to nature, /. e. to 
certain natural fitneffes in things themfeives, 
or, (which is the fame,) to the truth of 

things 
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things; that is, to the true and real fitnefles 
and relations of things. 

2. In a tendency either to public or 
private good. 

3. In an agreeablenefs to the will or 
law of a fuperior. 

4 . In an agreeablenefs to reafon* 

5. In an agreeablenefs to a moral ienfc* 
or mental faculty of perceiving moral good 
and evil. Or 

6. In an agreablenefs to confcience.. 

Of thefe different accounts we may ob- 
ferve, that all of them feem to make the 
qualities of moral good and evil fomething 
relative, or that they fuppofe them to have 
a reference to a mind, either perceiving or 
appointing them, rather than any pofttive 
exiftence of their own. 

The firft hypothefis indeed, by deducing 
them from the natural jitnejjes of things* 
feems to give them fuch an exiftence, but 
muft fall in with the reft, if it is afked,"What 
end this fitnefs refpecls, and why we approve 
of this end itfelf, or of actions whofe ten- 
dency to it is either not manifeft or not 

attended 
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attended to and refle&ed on ? If it is an ul- 
timate end, it can be on account of no. fit- 
nefs for any thing beyond itfelf that we ap- 
prove of it,fo that fitnefsjwhigh always inv^ 
plies fuch a reference beyond the objeft it- 
felf, is incompatible with an ultimate end. 

The fecond opinioa does not account for 
our approbation of the ends mentioned, 
public or private good. 

To the third opinion, by which all is 
referred to the will of a fuperior t fome ob« 
jeft that it muft fall in with one of the* 
three laft mentioned, before it can account 
for fuch a fuperior's approbation of thefe 
qualities ; muftr there not, it is faid, be 
fomething in. his nature * determining, him 
to approve of moral good 1 and difapprove 
©f its contrary? or are thefe two in them- 
felves equally indifferent to him, and are 
they, antecedent to his appointment, equally 
indifferent to inferior agents, fo that he 
might have conftituted them in fuch a 
manner as to have approved of moral qua- 
lities in a manner direftly contrary to what 
they now do, or to have reckoned that to 
be morally good which they now judge to 
be evil ? and, if this be not the cafe, is not 
his own judgment of thefe qualities limited 
and regulated, though not by any thing ex- 
ternal to himfelf, yet, at leaft, by fome prin- 
ciple or quality in his own nature corrc- 

fpondui£ > 
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fponding with that by which we are deter- 
mined to approve or difapprove of * aftions 
as morally good or evil. 

To account therefore for thefe qualities 
of moral good and evil which excite our 
approbation or difapprobation, we muft (it 
is faid,) have recourfe to one of the other 
three opinions, to fome faculty in our own 
minds, either rcafon, moral fenfe, or con- 
fcience, in an agreeablenefs to which their 
eflence muft be placed; and, if this be agreed 
on, the difference will perhaps be found to 
be more about the name given this faculty 
and its different operations, than about the 
nature and office of the faculty itfelf ; or, 
if a nice diftin&ion is to be made, in the 
manner fet forth under the * former qucfti- 
on, the province of reafon is the examinati- 
on of actions as to their nature and tenden- 
cy, that of a moral fenfe the perception of 
their confequent moral qualities, it being 
much a- kin to our perception of fenfible 
qualities, as being immediate and indepen- 
dent on the will ; but our approving or 
difapproving of actions after fuch an exa- 
mination and perception of their moral qua- 
lities, that is, our paffing judgment on them 
in confequence of this, or giving an aftive 
poiitive teftimony with refpeft to their mo- 
ral good or evil, belongs to another faculty 
than either of thefe two laft mentioned; in 

what 
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'what regards the actions of others, indeed, 
our perception aud judgment of their moral 
qualities, may be accounted for from the 
general teftimony of reafon and a moral 
fenfe now mentioned; but, as what moil 
nearly interefts us is, our judgment of the 
morality of our own actions, or, at leaft, of 
thofe which we bring home particularly to 
our own cafe and experience; this may be 
confidered as the peculiar province of that 
principle or faculty within us which we call 
confcience. 

After all, I muft own that there is fome- 
thing,at lead in the manner in which moral 
writers exprefs themfelves on this fubjelt, 
which does not fatisfy me; and yet, I doubt 
much if I can deliver my own fentiments 
with refpecT: to it, in fuch a way as will not 
be liable to fome exceptions, arifing from 
our ignorance of moral as well as of natural 
effenccs or eftablifhments. In natural objects 
we diftinguifh between their primary and fe» 
condary qualities, (as Mr Lock denominates 
them,) that is, between thofe that have a pofi- 
tive exiftcnce independent of any mind per- 
ceiving them, or which are inherent in, and 
eflential to the fubjecT: they belong to, fuch as 
folidity, extenfion, figure, &c. called primary 
qualities, and thefc which are not thus ef- 
fential, but fecondary and accidental, having 
refpeft to our perception of them, without 

any 
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any pofitive exiftencc of their own, (except 
what arifes from the primary qualities men* 
tioned,) as colours, founds, fmells, &c. The 
laft of thefe, viz. fecondary qualities, are 
acknowledged to be variable and feparable 
from the fubjeft of them ; the firft are 
not, though fome mdeed have gone fo far 
as to deny, or at leaft, doubt of the exiftence 
of thefe likewife ; but, taking this for grant- 
ed, (as indeed it may, from the intuitive 
teftimony of common fenfe, without rea- 
soning upon it,) if,by analogy, we carry the 
fame diftinction to the moral qualities of ob- 
jects, it will be difficult to reconcile us to 
any hypothefis, by which they are put on 
the fame footing with the fecondary qualities 
now mentioned, fo as that moral good and 
evil might have been otherwife conftituted, 
had its being fo been agreeable to the mind 
appointing or perceiving it: We can fcarcely 
allow thefe important moral qualities to have 
any dependence upon either the will of a 
Superior, or the conftitution* and faculties 
i>£ the actor or obferver; the idea we have 
Vol. I. O of 



* If the morality of a£Hons,however,had not fomc fefpetf to 
the con ft it ut ion and faculties of the being who alts, then the 
actionseven of brute* might be faid to be morally good or evil; 
yet, the fame anions which are fo called when performed by 
men, it would be abfurd thus to denominate when perform* 
ed by brutes, however important their confequencef may be, 
which thews that thefe moral qualities fuppofc the agent to 
be moral or rational. 
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of imperfection in whatever refers to and 
depends upon one or both of thefe among 
men, together with our ignorance (as was 
faid) of moral as well as natural eflences, is 
what probably occafions this difficulty 5 and 
yet, without fome reference to one or both. 
of thefe,(only raifing.our ideas higher than 
to what has any dependence on men,) It 
will be very difficult, if not impoffible,to ac- 
count for thofe moral qualities, and fpeak in- 
telligibly with refpect to them. If therefore 
I may be here allowed to exprefs myfelf in 
the way that appears to me leaft liable to 
exception, or at leaft, moft confiftent with, 
the order of my own ideas j it is as fol- 
lows : 

The goodnefs of actions either in a moral 
or religious view, may (to ufe a word more 
defcriptive of their qualities,)be faid to con- 
lift in their reftitude. Rectitude, in general, 
has refpect to fome rule or law, in a con- 
formity to which it confifts, and it alfo re- 
fpects an end to which this rule directs; for, 
when any action or object is faid to be right , 
even in a natural as well as a moral or re* 
ligious fenfe, the meaning is, that it is agree- 
able to fome particular rule or law, which 
is the meafure of its goodnefs and perfec- 
tion, and that it leads to fome particular 
end, for which it is conceived to be good 
2nd fit, or perfect : This therefore feems 

to 
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to be the notion of rectitude, goodnefs, or 
fitnefs, in the general : But, more particu- 
larly, that which has refpect to moral agents, 
confifts in a conformity to the law of their 
creation, and end for which they were 
created, conftituted, and endowed, in the* 
manner thev are. 

As therefore, the ivilfo£ihe Supreme 
Being, made known, both by reafon and 
revelation,, is the great rule or law with 
refpect to men, and his glory, (not in the 
limited fenfe in which the word is often u- 
fed, but as connected with the general 
good) together with the participation of 
his happinefs and perfection, (according to 
their order and' fphere in nature, or the ca- 
pad ties given them,) the great end of their 
being; all goodnefs or rectitude,. with re-» 
lp#&40 men, in a^^^a^d religious fenfe, 
ihu3fe > e<mflftifa^ f ^;i^^^^^e ~*8tflMr* 
ivill or law, directing them to fuch meafures 
of conduct as promote the great end of their 
being now mentioned, the unity of which 
may be always aflerted, though confifting of 
the two parts we took notice of, (according 
as it has refpect to God or to man,) becaufe 
of the infeparability of thefe two parts from, 
one another. 

This conformity to the will of the Su- 
preme Being, in which all religious anct 1 
moral re&itude confifts, has refpect to the. 

O z temper: 
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temper and affections of the agent, as well 
as to his actions or the outward expreflions 
of them ; and, fo far as human laws have 
this conformity, either mediately or imme- 
diately, they become proper rules of duty; 
but, without this, they may have a political 
or arbitrary, but no moral or religious ob- 
ligation. On this queflion I fhall only add 
a few words more, for obviating what may 
poflibly be objected to this account of thefe 
qualities in actions and affections, which 
determine us to approve or difapprove of. 
them, 

I. It may,perhaps,be faid, that, if their ef- 
fence confifts in conformity to the will of the 
fupreme Being, and, if nothing happens but 
by his will or appointment,either all diftinc- 
tion is taken away between moral good and 
evil, or the exiftence of the latter entirely, 
denied : But this is confounding the que- 
flion with another, refpecting the introduc- 
tion or permiffion of moral evil, and the 
manner of reconciling it to the divine go- 
vernment and fuperintendency : That good 
and evil are as eflentially different as light 
and darknefs,or any two of the mo ft oppo- 
fite qualities in nature, is undeniable ; we 
may as well deny our own exiftence, or the 
exiftence of any thing in the manner that 
is moft agreeable to the natural order of 

our 
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eur ideas; but in what manner the divine 
fuperintendency extends to the appointment 
or permiflion of moral evil, is. one of the 
myfteries.in providence, which we can no 
more account for than we can account for 
the manner of the exiftence of any thing in 
nature, further than that the introduction 
of moral evil, may, very warrantably, be 
afcribed to man's- abufe of the free powers 
of action given him ; and the giving hira 
thefe powers refolved into the depth of the 
divine wifdom and fovereignty, of which. 
no account can be given more fatisfying 
than that of an . infpired writer, Rom. ix. . 
19,-21.* 

2. To our manner of "accounting for 
the moral qualities in que ft ion, by refolving 
all moral goodnefs or rectitude into a con- 
formity to the divine will, it may be further 
objected, that this is putting them upon amu- 
table or precarious footing, denying them a 
ppfitive. exiftence, and giving room to fup- 
pofe that the fupreme Being might, by an 
act of his will or authority, have reverfed. 
or altered thefe moral qualities, as eafily as 
he might have altered thefe fecondary or 
fenfible qualities of matter formerly fpoken 
of, colours, founds, &c. by conftituting us 
fo as to make the report of our fenfes with, 

O 3 refpect; 

* Sec thi* more full} treated of in the third Dijfcrutioa*. 
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rrfprA to them, quite contrary to what It 
now i*. 

To thi% it may be anfwcrrd, that theft 
fcroudary fpialifics of matter have their de- 
pendence on flic divine will and appoint- 
ment, in a manner quite different from the 
moral qualific* mentioned, the former are 
a* it were accidental to flic material fubjcclf 
to whi< h fhry arc afcribed, and not inherent 
but ('(-parable from flicm ; flic latter are ef- 
fffifi.il to fliofc moral action* or fubjcclf 
thry b'-lotifi; to, inherent in them, and a* 
Jnfrp. liable fforntlicm a* peifcYtion is from 
flic Almighty; hr may n% foon ceafc to be, 
a* tcttfr. to In: jmod, juft, and holy ; the 
pri fr/honft of hi* will, or his moral per* 
fdtiont, arr a* ihf< parable from him, and 
a* iimlfei'in-r* at thof: of liin under* 
Aandinp, if (ac cording to our limited 
virv/?,) wc may be thus allowed to cxprcfa 
ouih-lve* on a fuhjelf, to whifh our mo ft 
cnl,tic;rd (omrptioiift and rxprcfllon* are fo 
inadequate ; the moral qualities therefore 
In queflinn, or whatever may be con fide red 
a* the emanation, rcfuli, or cft'clt of thefc 
perfection*, arc immutable as the divine 
nature, and, in the fame eircumftanccs and 
relation* of the moral action or agent to 
whom they arc appli'd, "n\\ t upon a proper 
fx-minaiion atrJ ;• ■• "ptionof them, fon- 
thm< t<, i /r\[Q tl^c fame idc«u> ul approbation 

or 
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or difapprobation in, every intelligent being 
who beholds them. 

3dly, The only other objection we can 
think of to our manner of accounting for 
thofe moral qualities, by making their e£- 
fence to coniift in a conformity to the 
Divine will, is the great rule of re&itude, 
may poflibly be drawn from the difficulty 
which fome may fuppofe in inveftigating or 
determining this conformity : Our ideas 
(may fome fay) of the Supreme Being, or 
conceptions of his nature and will may be 
very different, and muft not (upon the pre- 
fent hypothefis) our ideas of whatever de- 
pends upon . it be fo likewife ? Befides, 
that our rule of aftion would need to 
be plain and obvions in all circumftances, 
and to all capacities, but if the Divine will 
is not always fo, how can it be the rule •? 
How fhall we be always informed of it, 
or have it prefcnt with us, and, in any de- 
verfity of opinions with Tefpett. to it, how 
lhall we determine on what fide the truth 
lies ? The firft part of thi* objeftion, or 
what arifes from the difficulty that may 
fpmetimes be fuppofed in inveftigating and 
afcertaining what is the Divine will, fo as 
to be always informed of it, -and have it 
prefent with us as our rule of aftion and 
moral reftitude ; this part of the objeftion, 
I, fay, will be removed, by a proper attcn- 

tioa 
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tion to the ends and office of Confcience^ 
as they are to be fet forth tinder the two 
following queftions; from which, I hope, 
k will appear, that fufficient provifion is 
made for informing us of whatever is moft 
necefiary to be known by us in .this cafe, 
and the rule of duty, and of all religious 
and moralreclitude, made clearer than upi- 
on any of the other hyppthefes mention.- 
ed : As tlie will of God is the. rule, Confcir 
ence is the guide or inftruftor he has given . 
us with refpecl: to it ; a guide to which alj 
intelligent beings, who can be fuppofed ac- - 
countable for their conduc"b> have accefs, 
he their difference otherwife, . as to their 
circumftances or capacities, what it wilL 
And, 

As to the fecond part of the objection, . 
arifing from the " Diverfity of opinions . 
u that may and do fometimes take place 
€i with refpeft to the moral qualities of the 
f< fame aftions, though all . have this in- 
4t ward guide or monitor," we- fhall have 
occafion to fuggeft what may . be neceflary 
in anfwer to it on the fifth and iixth queftir 
ons mentioned ; where we fhall have an 
opportunity of fhewing what occafions the 
diverfity complained of, even in fuch fenti.- 
ments as are fuppofed to be die dictates of 
confeience ; what regard is due to it not- 
tiithftanding this ; how we may know hg 

uncorropted. 
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uncorrupted fuggeftions, and whether a. 
proper regard is paid to them, and, confe* 
quently, how far account ablenefs follows, 
i. e. how far we are juftified or not, by 
our having its approbation or difapproba- 
tion. 

We now proceed therefore^ in the order 
in which thefe queftions. were at firft pro* 
pofed, to confider the 

III. Queftion, which we mentioned, and 
on which we may be a little more plain and 
pra&ical ; namely, what are the ends or 
purpofes which Confcience anfwers in the 
human confutation, or, for which, our 
wife and merciful Creator implanted thfcr 
principle in us ? We have no reafon to be* 
lieve, that he has given the lower orders d£ 
his creatures any fuch principle, and muft 
therefore conclude, that there is fomethrng 
diftinguifhing in our conftitution which re- 
quires it ; what this is, we may.eafily fee ; 
he has given us free powers of aftion here, 
and made us accountable for out ufe of 
thefe powers hereafter : The confideratioa 
of this may teach us the ends or purpofes 
for which this principle of Confcience was 
given us, firft as refpefting our conduvft in 
this life, and, fecpndly, as refpedling the 
account we are to give after it. 

ifl Then, with refpeft to this life, the 
end for which Confcience Was given us is 

plainly 
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plainly to regulate our conduct in it, or 
direct us in the exercife of thofe free powers 
of acting, by which God has diftinguifhed 
us from the inferior creation ; . for, as wc 
cannot, in this infant ftate, have fuch clear 
and irrefiftible views of the Author and end 
of our being, with what he requires of us 
in all circumftances, as might retain us ia 
our duty and obedience, without fome con- 
tinual Remembrancer or teacher ; if Goct 
had not given us fueh a, one ever prefent 
with us, we would not have known when 
we ufed the liberty or freedom of action; 
given us for our own deftruftion ; w& 
would have been at a lofs every moment to 
know, in the different circumftances in 
which we may be placed, what is right for; 
us to do, and agreeable to the will of God r. 
As he has here veiled_his glory from our 
mortal eyes, and is not the object of fen- 
Able perception, it was neceflary he fhould 
appoint a witnefs or vicegerent in our own, 
breafts, for intimating his will to us, till he 
fee fit to admit us to his blifsful fight and 
prefence, and give us as it were an intuitive 
difcovery of his will ; fuch a witnefs or 
vicegerent to him is Confcience, fo that, when 
we have been at all due pains to inform it* 
we are, in fome meafure^ as much called to 
attend to its directions as if he delivered his 
law to us from Mount Sinai with as loud 
thunder as he did to the children Ifrael. 

As, 
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As matters ftand with us tit prefent, 
therefore, we have an eafy way of being 
directed what to do in every different fitu- 
ation of life ; we have only to afk our own 
hearts, and they will, either immediately, 
or, upon very little reflection, declare for 
what is right, their very firft motions, will 
generally be towards it, fo that we fhail 
generally find it eafier to fee our duty 
than to miftake it, there being few or no 
inftances of any thing required of us by 
God, about which we *can be long in the 
dark, or at a lofs what meafures to take : 
Can a man, long be at a lofs to know whe- 
ther he fhould preferve his neighbour's life, 
goods, or reputation, when in his power ? 
Can a man, in plentiful circumftances, long 
doubt, whether he fhould relieve his bro- 
ther in diftrefs, or the poor man, if he 
fhould be humble, grateful and refigned? 
No fure, he who truly makes confeience of 
his duty in all relations, is very feldom in 
danger of miflaking it, fo as to be an 
unnatural parent, or an undutiful child ; an 
oppreffive matter, or a difobedient fervant ; 
an unjuft ruler or a rebellious fubjeft ; con- 
feience (if hearkened to) will point us out 
our duty in all thefe circumftances, and in- 
deed, were it not that we are perfuaded of 
every man's having naturally fuch a princi- 
ple for the direction of his conduct, we 

could 
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could iy>t depend upon one another in any 
one inftancc, we Should, every moment, 
have our liven, fortune and every thing that 
it dear to m, in danger, if another could 
'receive any advantage by our loft of them. 
That this would inevitably be the cafe, 
that, if there were no restraints from coo* 
feience, there could be no dependence upon 
one another*i afliftancc and good offices \ 
appears plainly from the behaviour of thofe, 
who, by a continued courfe of difregard to 
its directions, feem, for a time at lcaft, to 
have feared and fupprcflcd it fo far, ai to 
make no Conftienci of any thing they do or 
fay j would any man depend on fuch at 
thefe, or chufe to have dealing* with them, 
in any thing where they could think it 
there inttrcft to deceive bim ? Without con* 
feience, therefore, there could be no Aire 
bond of human focicty, no firm principle of 
union and mutual dependence among men, 
more than among a herd of wild bcafts \ 
their fuperior capacities would fcrvc only 
to make them the more dangerous to one 
another : By this inward monitor, it is that 
the will of God is made known to us, and 
our own wills reft rained from thefe enormi- 
ties, which we would otherwife run into. 

Nor can any of us charge confcicnce 
with negligence and partiality in the dif- 
charge of its office; it may fomctimes be 

blinded 
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blinded, and, as ft were lulled aflecp by the 
enchantment of furrounding temptations; 
it may be filenced or mifled by the force or 
falfe lights of paffion, but it never fails, 
when awakened and fet right, to attack its 
unhappy deceiver with three-fold violence 
and feverity. 

It may perhaps be afked, Where do we 
fee conscience anfwering this great end of 
regulating human life ? Or what effects do 
we fee it ha-ve on the manners of man- 
kind ? To this it may be anfwered, that, in 
the prefent corrupt ftate of mankind, it is 
indeed too little followed and attended to, 
yet we ftill fee enough of its influence and 
effects to convince us of its unfpeakable im- 
portance : To fee it difcharging its office 
with all due authority and integrity, we muft 
look at Nature in its native forms and ge- 
nuine fimplicity; it is not the courts of 
Princes we are to furvey, or palaces of the 
great ; thefe may mask the truth from its 
view, and thereby miflead its judgment, 
neither are we to look for it in the aban- 
doned feats of vice and debauchery ; if any 
thing like human nature is to be found in 
thefe, it is human nature fubverted and di- 
vefted of every principle and difpofition be- 
coming it : If we would fee Confcience in its 
proper exercife, fo as to judge how far it 
anfwers the great end of regulating human 
Vol. I. P life, 
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life, and intimating to til the will of our 
Maker, we may find it in the peaceful re- 
tired abode* of purity and innocence, in 
the htnnblc cottage of the prafant unac* 
ruAomrd to the refined pcrnitiou* art* of 
fclfdtlufion and difynife, or in the youth* 
fill h\r.il\ t an y( f untainted with the reign* 
inf; pollutions of the wot Id ; not but that 
fomc men both may and do keep a good 
ronfricfu'c, or obey it* uncorrupted fug- 
gcAionn, in any age or fituation of life $ to 
deny thi*, wotdd be goiiifj againft both rca« 
Ion atid experience ; but it in certain, that, 
in the prefent coriupt Aatr of the world, that 
nfjc or Hation oflife, whidi in mofl detach- 
ed from it and if« enfnaring delight*, tnttft 
be alfo moA friendly to innocence, and al- 
low confriencc it* proper authority and 
fway in the direction of life. From whi« h 
It become* Hill mote evident, that thi* in a 
principle originally nnd cflentially inherent 
in our nature, and not any thing acquired 
or induced by education, cuftoni, prr-judicc 9 
Or the like, brcaufc, (a* wa* juft now ob« 
ferved) it prevail* and operate* tuoft where 
there i* IcaA acquaintance with the world, 
and tonfrqurntly fcwcA opportunities of ac* 
quiring any habits, opinion*, or principles 
from it, for the conduit of life* 

Thu*, then, we fee the wife end* that 
confidence anfwcm in our conflitution, with 
*cfpc& to thii life.— Let ut next 

2. Confidcr 
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2. Confider it, as refpe&ing another life 
Hereafter, and we mall fee fome further ends 
for which it was given us; thefe are to repre- 
Jent to us, in fome meafure,the/a/w/v confe- 
quences of our behaviour, or give us afore' 
tqfte of the rewards and punifhments to be 
difpenfed in a future ftate of retribution, 
fo as to check and encourage us, according 
to the tenor of our conduft, and thereby 
prepare us for juftifying^ the future judg- 
ment that fhall be pafTed upon us : Hence 
it is that confeience is called our accufer and 
our witnefs, giving teftimony for or againft 
us. All God's ways with us, both in this 
life and the next, will be found to be truth 
and judgment ; he accufes no man that is 
not accufed of his own mind, neither has 
he left us the fmalleft grounds of doubt a» 
bout the a&ions which we are accountable 
for ; the tribunal for judging of them is 
erefted in our own breafts, and confeience 
is alfo called the judge who pafies fentence 
onus, condemning or acquitting us here, 
in the fame manner that it will do hereaf- 
ter before the great Judge of the world. 

With what fidelity confeience does all 
this, experience muft fufEciently teach every 
one of us ; happy were we, if we knew it 
only by the approbation it gives ; but alas ! 
fuch is the prevalence of fin and corrupti* 
on, that the beft of men feel it likewife 

I? Z fometimes 
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fomctimci in its condemning capacity, and 
tbofc who have ever done fo, can fpeak 
the attending angui(h and compunction of 
mind, juft tarn efts of its future fevcrity in 
preying on impenitent Tinners; but if its of- 
fice, in fuch circumftanccs as thefe, in a* 
larming us to prevent our own undoing, 
and leading us to timeout repentance ; if* 
here, I fay, it be fo ungrateful, how a» 
bundantly is it made up by that heart-felt 
joy and delight, with which it rewards e- 
very virtuous action and difpofition ? Put all 
the pleafures of fin and fenfe together, they 
will never equal that inward peace or com* 
placency of fpirit, which the good man feelf 
in the exercife of true juftice, piety, and de* 
votion j this is indeed heaven in the foul,, 
a happy prefage and anticipation of the un- 
mixed, uninterrupted joys that follow it io 
tbofc blifcful climes, where purity and peace 
for ever reign. 

Such then are the ends, which conference 
anfwers in the human conftitution, both 
with refpeft to this life and the next.— Wc 
proceed to the 

IV. Queftion that occurs with refpeft to 

confcicncc, which is (as before dated,) to 
confider how far its province or office, pro- 
perly extends ? 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably to the account formerly givea 
of confcience, fome diftinguifh between natU' 
/Yj/confcience,refpeftingthofe actions which 
tend to natural good or evil, moral con- 
science refpecting moral actions and affectt- 
ons which relate to men, and religious con^- 
fcience refpecting our religious conduct or 
duty to God; but only the two laft feem, 
in propriety, to deferve the name ; nor is 
there any great reafon for diftinguifhing 
thefe two from one another, further than is 
neceflary, in order to defcribe the proper 
office and province of confcience, which, 
more generally, refpects the whole compafs 
of our duty, * as divided into thefe two 
great branches, what relates to God, and 
what relates to man : Thefe are the only 
beings with which we can difcover ourfelves, 
in our prefent ftate, to be morally or reli- 
gioufly connected ; towards them only, 
therefore, can any duties or offices be re- 
quired of us ; we have no fuch connection 
with fuperior created fpirits, as to lay a 
foundation for duty to them ; nor have we 
any fuch relation to inferior and irrational 
beings, that our conduct towards them, can 
be juftly denominated matter of confeience ; 
this has for its object fuch offices only, as 
have refpect either to God or to man. 

P 3 But 

• Sec thti further illuflratcd and explained in the fourth 
DUfcrtuion, part fecond. 
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But tho* for explaining thefe two great 
branches of duty the more clearly* they be 
thus diftinguiflied, yet are they in them* 
felves infeparably connected, and their o- 
bligation founded on the fame authority; 
God has, by injoining our duty to one ano- 
ther, made the performance of it an expref- 
fion of our regard and duty to himfelf ^lfo: 
Nor can it ever be expe&ed that our duty 
to man, to one another, can be fteadily per- 
formed, or the difcharge of it fufficiently 
fecured, unlefs a regard to God take place ; 
but we fhall, for diftindnefs, take a general 
view of thefe two feparately : And, 

i . As to our duty to God, about which 
confeience is exercifed, the jufteft view we 
can have of it is, from confidering the re- 
lation in which we ftand to God % as all hu- 
man virtue or duty confifts in our acting 
towards other beings agreeably to the re- 
lation in which we ftand to theni : As 
therefore, God bears to us, undeniably, the 
relation of our Creator and Prcferver, ta 
which we may add, that of our Redeemer 
and Sanctifier, as fet forth in fcripture, he 
has an unquestionable right to us, and to 
our fervices ; from him our all is derived* 
and to him it fhould be devoted ; fo that 
our duty to him, or that about which con- 
feience is exercifed, extends to thefe three 
particulars ; knowledge, vjorjbif and obedi- 
ence. 

Firft 
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Flrfit As to what refpc&s our knowledge 
of Cad ; Confcience points it out to us as 
our duty, that we uf$ the powers and ad- 
Tantages he has given us, either all in com* 
mon, or each, in particular, for informing 
ourfelves, as far as our prefent ftate will 
admit, of his nature, perfections, and the 
manifestation* he has made of his will, ci» 
ther in a natural or fupernatural way to 
mankind, and, upon acquainting ourfelves 
in fome meafure with thefc, it is our duty, 
by frequent and ferious reflection on them,, 
to imprefs our minds with fuch an abiding 
fenfe of them, as may be ever prefent with 
us for enlivening our affedtions and influ- 
encing our conduit towards him. 

In confequence of our having fuch a de- 
vout fenfe and impreffion of thefe, it foU 
lows : 

Secondly, thai we are to pay him thofe a£ts 
of vjorjhip and homage, which we thus fee 
to be due to him, in the relations mention- 
ed, and, according to the knowledge ob- 
tained of him, as a Being poflifled of all 
poffible perfections, ever exercifed by him 
lor the general good and welfare of his 
creatures, who depend upon his providence 
and grace for all that they do or can en- 
joy ; fuch atts of worfhip due to him ma; 
be considered as external or internal ; and 
the chief of them arc, frayer to him for 

what 
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what we want, and praife to him for WhaC 
we Aav*. The 

Third branch of our duty to God, as in- 
timated to us by Confcience, is obedience 
(which, in the prefent condition of human 
nature, includes repentance) that is, ferving 
or obeying him, according to the knowledge 
we have got of his will, either by the light 
of nature or revelation ; our obligation to 
which flows from our relation to and de- 
pendence upon him, with his confequent 
right to us, in the different ways formerly 
mentioned ; from his having given us a 
being, and free powers of acting, fo that 
We muft be accountable to him for the nfc 
we make of them ; as alfo, from the fanc- 
tions of rewards and punifbments, enforcing 
his law, and to be difpenfed on giving hinx 
an account of our obedience. 

Thus far does the province of Confcience 
extend, in what refpects our duty to God. 
The other great 

Second branch of our duty, and to which 
Confcience extends, is that which has refpeft 
to men, and which is likewife to be deduced 
from a view of the relations, either general 
or particular, in which we ftand to them ; 
more generally thefe are, our being all the 
offspring of one common parent, partakers 
of the fame common nature, members of 
the fame body or fyftem. The duties arif- 

ing 
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ing from this general relation* which w$ 
all, as men, bear to one another, may he re* 
duced to tbeie two general heads, equity 
and loye. 

xji, Eqyity, that is, fych ap equality ia 
our views, fentiments, and conduft, with, 
refpeft to of hers, fuch a fubftjtution of our- 
felves in their cafes, and comp^rifon of 
them with our own, as will dirett botji our 
feelings and aftings with refpelt to them* 
and lead lis to judg£ pf tjiem apd deal wjtlj, 
them, in the fam$ m^pqer that wc tbinj: 
they ought to do as to us, in like cafes and 
circumflapces : Every ojae is ready tq ac- 
knowledge the re^fonablcnpfs of this rvle ; 
and, were we but equally rca4y to apply \t 
to practice, there is i>o cir.cumftance of life 
we can be engaged in, in which it would 
not direft our conduit with refpeft to 
others. The 

Secpnd branch of our duty to men, and, 
that from which every kind office proceeds* 
is Love, or the bearing them fuch a degree 
of affeftion, as ii fuited to the general or 
particular relation in which we ftand to 
them, and endeavouring, by the exercife of 
univerfal benevolence and charity, to pro- 
mote their happinefs to the utraoft of our 
power, according to the feveral circuniftances 
ia wJjUh they and wc are placed, and our 

confequept 
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confrquent relations to one another juft now 
mentioned. 

Thif, therefore, may fuffice for giving 
fuch a general view of the province or <j^r# 
of Confcience, and objects about which it if 
exercifed, at may (with the addition of 
what rtiall be offered on the two remaining 
qttcAiom) enable us, without much cafuif- 
try, to judge of the morality of our own 
actions, and form fuch mcafurcs of conduct 
for ourfelvcs, at arc fuited to the relations 
In which we (land to Cod and to men. The 

V. Qjuflion, with refpeft to Confcience* 
Is, Wherein the regard due to it confifts, and 
how far \i% judgment juflijies t 

If we confider what hat been already 
advanced on this fubjeft, with refpeft to 
the nature and operations of Confcience, 
And the objects about which it it exercifed* 
we fhall find that the regard due to it con- 
fifts in thefc two particular!, 

1. Informing it carefully, by a proper 
and previous excrcife of renfon, examining 
the nature and tendency of actions. And, 

2. Following Readily its directions, when 
thus informed, or regulating our conduct by 
It, as it was for this end, we faw, that it 
Was given u». 

Thefc two particulars 9 the informing and 
following or obeying Confcicncc, wc fhall en* 

dcavouc 
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•6eavour to explain a little further, and 
{hall thereupon be enabled to determine 
how far its approbation juftifics. 

I . Then, by informing Confcience y is meant 
a fair and diligent excrcife of our rcafon, 
for examining the nature or tendency of any 
a&ion wc are in doubt about ; that we 
may know how far it is agreeable to what 
we faw was our duty to God or man, and 
fo to be approved and performed as good, 
or contrary to it, and fo to be condemned 
and avoided as evil, or, in fine, neither 
commanded nor forbidden, and therefore 
indifferent. 

This is the information neceflary to be 
given Confcience before it can pafs a right 
judgment on our a&ions ; nor will it be 
fuch a difficult matter as may at firft be 
thought : To inform ourfelves thus in 
every circumftance of life in which wc can 
be engaged, or, at leaft, in which we can 
have any doubt about the lawfulncfs of our 
attions, God has given us fufficient means 
of information with refpeft to them, and 
has fo ordered our fituation, that, however 
high our fphere of life may be, the fame 
aftions or meafurcs of conduit recur to be 
often pra&ifcd; fo that informing ourfelves 
once with refpeft to them is fufficient, 
while the circumftances continue the fame, 
and fuch frinciffa or rules of conduft, as 

we 
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we arc once in our own Confcience fatfsfied 
about, may afterwards be fteadily proceeded 
npon,without new inquiries in every particu- 
lar inftance that occurs; but the more fteadily 
we refolve to follow thefe rules of conduit, 
without the labour of new inquiries, the 
more reafon have we for being at the ut- 
moft pains in examining them, before we 
lay them down as maxims to Walk by ; and 
particularly, we would need to beware, left 
paffion, intereft, prejudice, felf -partiality, 
or the like, determine us in forming our 
opinions of the good or evil of actions ; for 
thefe can never alter the nature of things^ 
as, in themfeives, right or wrong. 

We obferved already,that conscience may 
he faid to hold the place of judge in otfr 
minds ; how then can we expect that its 
fentence fliould be juft and fair, if the evi- 
dence given it be not fo likewife ? in fine, 
though the difficulty of rhtas informing Con- 
fcience, were much greater than it is, it mutt 
be undergone, if we would either approve 
ourfelves to our fupreme Judge, or even 
fave our own minds the tortures that arifc 
from a difcovery of any former errors, 
which we might by greater care have avoid- 
ed ; There are, alas ! too many inftarices, 
in all ages, of the difmal effects of men's 
acting even from confcience, though one of 
the nobleft and moft ncceflary principles 
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implanted in the human bread ; the cafe 
here is the fame as with many other things 
ufeful and valuable to us, the more ufeful 
and neceffary they are, when well regulated 
and applied, the more hurtful and pernici- 
ous do we find the fame things to be, when 
ill managed or applied ; thus it is with 
confeience, it may be called the guide of 
human life, but, if it is mifinformed or in- 
ftructed in the wrong way, we muff be in 
as bad a cafe, or worfe, than if we had no 
guide at all : The execrable practices of the 
Jews will be a lafting monument of the fa- 
tal effects of judgments thus miffed; in many 
acts of inhumanity committed by them, fome 
of them might have acted from confeience, 
and have had it, in fome meafure, void of 
offence ; but as a well informed confeience, 
void of offence, is the higheft human at- 
tainment, and carries heaven and happin efs 
along with it, fo a mifinformed and miffed 
confeience void of offence, if faid to be at- 
tended with any kind of happinefs or tran- 
quillity, it muff be the moil melancholy 
and undefireable we can conceive, like that 
of a blind man walking carelefly on the 
brink of a precipice, or of one who fleeps 
fecurely in a houfe on fire, ready every mo- 
ment to be awakened amidft the rage of 
mercilefs flames. 

Vol. I. Q^ TInm 
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Thus then we fee in what manner Con- 
fcience fhould be informed with refpect to 
the nature, tendency, and obligation of our 
actions, and the neceffity of thus informing 
it, if we would have the comfort arifing 
from its approbation at prefent, without 
any danger of fatal confequences to follow 
its fecurity hereafter. 

2 . The other thing we obferved to be 
necefTary in order to our paying a proper 
regard to Confcience^ is, that when we have 
thus taken all due pains to inform it, we 
fleadily follow its directions, or regulate our 
conduct by it : We need not take up much 
time in explaining this; all that is implied 
in it is, that, agreeably to the knowledge we 
have got of our duty to God and man, and 
the confequent rules or meafurcs of conduct 
we have laid down and approved, we do, 
in every circumftance of life, regulate our 
behaviour; attending carefully to what our 
own minds direct us, to as right ; there is 
no reafon to fear that Confcience will neglect 
its office, or fail to direct us, at the veiy 
firft, agreeably to the information it receives; 
but the great fource of our mifcarriages ia 
life is, that, when Confcience thus fpeaks to 
us, if it oppofes our prevailing defires and 
inclinations, we endeavour to filence it by 
force, or foothe it by fome falfe reafonings 
till the paflion is gratified ; then indeed we 
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perhaps become calm and fober, and are 
forced to hear and feel it, but we hear it 
in accents of terror reproaching and con- 
demning us, we feel it wounded by our ne- 
gleft, and,in revenge, prey ing on our vitals. 
It has indeed good reafon to complain when 
difregarded, for its judgment is founded up- 
on an intimate knowledge of our aftions, 
and the true fprings and ends of them ; fo 
that, though other men may, through igno- 
rance of thefe, condemn or approve of us 
unjuftly, it does not ; its judgment is im- 
partial, it is not like to be unfavourable to 
ourfelves, if we pay a proper regard to it, 
nor indeed will it flatter us ; in a word, its 
judgment is free from all compulfion, and 
can be forced by none but as we ourfelves 
give caufefor it. 

Here however it muft be obferved, that, 
even in paying the regard to confeience, 
which we have been recommending as necef- 
fary to happinefs, there may be afcrupulous 
exadlnefs and delicacy, very unfriendly to 
our own happinefs, and that of others 
whom we are conne&ed with : This is in* 
deed, an error we feldom fall into, but as 
it may and does happen fometimes, we fhall 
endeavour here to defcribe it, in order to 
our being on our guard again ft it. 

From what has already been faid with 
refpeft to confeience, we fee, that its office 

Q^2 confifts 
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confifts in thefe three particulars ; in leading 
us to approve what is good, to condemn 
\rhat is evil, and to be entirely indifferent 
about what appears to be in itfelf neither 
good nor evil, that is, neither to approve 
or condemn it ; hence it follows that there 
is alio a threefold mifapplication of the of- 
fice of confcience when it is ill informed, 
namely, That it may judge that to be good 
which is evil, that to be evil which is good, 
and that to be good or evil which is in its 
own nature indifferent; and purfue or avoid 
it accordingly. 

The two firft of thefe miftakes, by calling 
good evil, and evil good, we fome- 
times fee and condemn in one another, as 
arifing from a wrong information of confci- 
ence with refpeft to the nature of the 
things judged of. The third miftake is 
what we here take notice of, the reckon- 
ing things to be good or evil which are in: 
their own nature indifferent, neither com- 
manded nor forbidden; from which falfe 
notion of them, arifes that miftaken delicacy 
and fcrupuloufnefs which we blame in fornc^ 
who feem to make things matter of confci- 
ence that are in themfelves neither good 
nor evil : This we plainly fee arifes, as the 
other miftakes mentioned, from want of 
due care in informing our own minds as to 
what is really right or wrong, commanded 

or 
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ior forbidden; and, as it lays in a very un- 
neceffary fund of anxiety and uneafinefs for 
ourfelves, by making us as earneft in the 
purfuit and performance of thefe indifferent 
things, and as unhappy when we fail of 
them as if they were of the greateft moral 
or religious importance ; every one muft 
fee how much it is his intereft either to 
prevent or avoid fuch miftaken notions of 
things ; which can be done only by what 
has been already recommended, by enqui- 
ring diligently into the nature and tenden- 
cy of the things we thus judge of, that we 
may inform ourfelves how far they arc real- 
ly good or evil, commanded or forbidden 
either by reafon or revelation, or entirely 
indifferent, and purfue or avoid, approve or 
condemn them accordingly. 

It was for want of fuch an examination 
as this, and from their confequent attach- 
ment to things in themfelves trivial aod in* 
different, that the Jews are charged by our 
Saviour with omitting, on their account, 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith : Such is the narrownefs 
of our minds, that too many purfuits dif- 
tradt our attention, fo that in this, as well 
as in other refpefts, whoever is encumbered 
about many things is in great danger of 
negle&ing the moil needful ; the cafe here 
is the fame as with a delicate palate, which, 

CL3 ^ 
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by too great nicety in the choice of foody, 
threatens almofi the fame ruin to the con- 
stitution which an undiftinguiihing tafte 
does, that makes no difference at all be- 
tween what is wholefome and what is not. 

After thus giving fome account of the 
regard and obedience due to.confcience, we 
propofed further, on this que ft ion, to con* 
fider how far its approbation juftifies an ac- 
tion. 

It is no uncommon thing to fee very op* 
polite actions approved and performed from 
the fame principle of confeience, and the 
innocence of error thence maintained ; it 
can never be fuppofed that thefe oppofite 
adtions are in themfelves equally good and 
juftifiable; and, if they be not, their good- 
nefs (it will perhaps be laid) muft be judged 
of by fom e other ftandard^ than aprinciple 
fo variable as confeience would thus appear 
to be. 

In order to a folution of this difficulty* 
we muft confider whether any other powers 
of the mind be exercifed about an object 
previoufly to confidence's judging of it, and 
fee if the variety may not ly in the exercife 
of thefe more than in that of Confeience. 

When therefore any objeft of a moral 
nature is prefented to the mind, in order to 
its being approved or difapproved of, pur* 
fued or avoided, if it be an ultimate end, 

it 
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it may be granted that confcience is imme- 
diately, and without the previous operation 
of any other principle or faculty, exercifed 
with refpeft to it, by approving or condemn- 
ing it ; and in this inftance its determinati- 
ons are the fame in all men; they approve and 
difapprove of the fame ultimate ends: But,if 
the object be only a mean, or Subordinate 
end, before confcience judges of it, fome 
other powers are employed, as reafon, m 
inquiring into the nature of the object, and 
its tendency to the ultimate end, the con- 
clufions of which may in different perfons 
be very different, according to their degrees 
of attention, diligence, and the like: It may 
judge an object to be conducive to the vlU 
timate end when it is not; and on this con- 
clufion or information of rtafon is founded the 
approbation of Confcienee ,which never fails to 
approve or difapprove of the objeft after 
the fame manner in all men, if they have 
the fame views of its nature and tendency* 
From which thefe two inferences may be 
drawn in anfwer to this part of the que* 
fiion: 

i . That men's differing fo much in their 
opinions and approbation of actions, is ra- 
ther an argument againft their reafon than 
againft their confeienee's doing its duty uni- 
formly and ftcadily. And 
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2* That eren the approbation of a man's 
conference does not juftify in aftion, unlcfa 
ic be rightly informed by a previous exerctic 
of his r/a/0/1 and underftandiog in exami- 
ning its nature and tendency* 

VI. After considering the nature, Im- 
portance, ends and office of confciencc, with 
the regard due to it, as fet forth under the 
prcceeding queftions; one other inquiry may 
be added for enabling us to confult and 
follow it with fafety in the numbcrlcfs va- 
riety of cafes that may occur, and that is* 
Bow we may know when it is property exer* 
fifed, and the regard mentioned properly paid 
to it\ 

For giving fome fat is fact ion therefore as 
to this part of our inquiry, we £hall lay 
down fome marks or evidences, by which 
we may judge how far we really aft from 
conference, or if (as is too often the cafe,) we 
raiftake fome lefs commendable principle 
for it ; for though all men profefs to aft 
from confeience, it is plain they take very 
different and even oppofitc ways in doing 
it, and in fome cafes perhaps, every one 
thinks his own way the only right one. 

Amidft all this contrariety therefore, 
and difference of principles and practices in 
following this great guide of human life, 
ConfcicM'f it muft certainly be of great 

confluence 
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confequence to every one of us, to lay down* 
to himfelf fome general, unalterable, and if 
poflible, univerfally approved marks, by 
which he may walk fafely, and know whe- 
ther he be really following Confeience % or if 
he be following his paffion, humour, inte- 
reft, prejudice, and the like, as we have rea- 
fon to fear is often the cafe. 

There are fix marks by which we may 
know when Confeience operates, and where* 
ever thefe are wanting, there is reafon to 
fear it is not confeience that directs, but 
fome of the other principles juft now men* 
tioned. Thefe are, 

I . That Confeience is always difintereftei 
in its proceedings* 2. It acts calmly and. 
compofedly without paffion. 3. It deals 
impartially \ and condemns as well as ap- 
proves. 4. It is always teachable, humble t 
and willing to be inftru&ed. 5. It is peace* 
/Wand ever mindful of the great duties, 
formerly mentioned. And laftly, It difpo* 
&s us to think as charitably or favourably 
as poflible of the fentiments and aftions of 
ethers. 

Thefe we (hall explain a little further* 

1. (I fay) Confeience may be known by 
the difintereflednefs of its proceedings : If» 
therefore, we wifb any opinion to be true, or 
any action to be lawful and right, before 
we have at all examined and found it t<* 

be 
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be fo, it is a ihrewd fign that we aft fromc 
fome other motive than a love of truth 
and regard to Confcicnce, that we have a 
partial eye to fomething elfe which will be 
in great danger of byaffing our judgment. 
We ought, therefore, in all our confeien- 
tious enquiries and deliberations to beware 
of leaning too much to that fide, to which 
our wHhes or inclinations carry us K and to 
diveft ourfelves, as much as poffible, of all 
thefe partial views and affections, which, 
may blind our reafon and pervert our judg- 
ment, and if, upon carefully examining 
ourfelves, we find that we do fo, we may 
look upon it as a fure mark of our acting 
according to Confcicnce. The 

2. Mark of our doing fo in any cafe is*, 
if we find ourfelves reafoning, deliberating 
and acting with calmnefs and compofure* 
with a temper of mind eafy to- .purfeives 
and others, this {hews that we are not de- 
termined by paffion, as the former mark 
did our not being determined by intereft ;. 
a furious turbulent difpofition, either ia 
arguing or acting, is the moil diftant thing 
in the world from that calm cool ftate of 
mind, which a man feels himfelf in when 
his Confcience operates and feems truly fa- 
tisfied with his manner of proceeding. A 

3. Mark of our giving due attention to 
the dictates of Confcience is, that we find. 

it 
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St dealing impartially and fometimes remon- 
ftrating againft us ; fuch is our prefent im- 
perfection and corruption, that a compleat 
obedience, even^to the dictates of his own 
unprejudiced reafon and Confcience, is what 
no man here arrives at, though it be every 
•man's duty to endeavour it; whoever there- 
fore has never felt his Confcience reproving 
him, may be affured, that either he has not 
been attentive to it, or that its judgment is 
too much biaffed in his own favour, and 
muft be corrected before it can be a fair 
and impartial guide of his life. If we have 
a juft fenfe of our own failings and imper- 
fections, we cannot but have fome fu- 
fpicion of the partiality, weaknefs or trea- 
chery of a profefled friend who never re- 
proves us at all, but feems entirely pleafed 
with all that we do or fay; whereas a judi- 
cious mixture of reproofs and commenda- 
tions, according to our conduct, juftly raifes 
our confidence in him : Whoever, there- 
fore, finds his Confcience dealing thus im- 
partially with him, may take it for an in- 
fallible mark of its doing its office, and of 
his being in fome meafure attentive to it,even 
though he fails of the uniform regard and 
obedience due to it : Hence follows a 

4. Mark of being confcientious or ac- 
ting from Confcience, namely, the finding 
©urfelves humble and teachable, ever open 

to 
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to information and conviction from others, 
according to ihe evidence and reafon with 
^vhich they fupport their admonitions. A 
mind full of itfelf, full of pride and felf- 
xonceit ; has no room for receiving due 
information, and cannot do Confcience ju- 
stice in laying the proper evidence before it ; 
no wonder therefore if it fhould in this cafe 
fail of being a competent guide to action. A 
5. Mark is, that whoever does not fol- 
low the things that make for peace, and 
does not pay regard to thofe great ends, 
thofe unqueftionable points formerly men- 
tioned, which refpect our duty to God and 
fnan 9 does not pay a juft regard to his 
Confcience, for thefe are the objects to 
which it principally has refpect, nor will 
the ftricteft attention to leffer matters make 
tip for the neglect of them* . 

6. The laft mark mentioned of a man's 
acting according to Confcience is, that the 
more he does fo himfelf, he will be apt to 
think the more charitably and favourably of 
others as doing the fame; the reafon of which 
is, not only men's common difpofition to 
judge of others by themfelves,even when they 
are not aware of it, but likewife, that, who- 
ever has fairly and confeientioufly examin- 
ed the chief points in which he differs from 
others, either as to opinion or practice, will 
find that there is a good deal of weight 

even 
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even in the reafons againft hittifelf, and 
confequently make fome allowance for o- 
thers, who are determined by them, even 
though their Confciences appear to hirft 
mi fin formed and milled : Any matters of 
Confidence in which we differ from ofte 
toother, mull always be fuppofed to have 
fome reafans on both fides, determining us 
according to our attention and care in con- 
sidering them, uqlefe where the great foun- 
dations of natural and revealed religion ar$ 
concerned, in which either demonstration 
or the higheft moral evidence * takes place ; 
in thefe indeed it muft be owned that no- 
thing but either ignorance or a criminal in- 
attention on one fide or another can hin- 
der ail men from thinking alike and ailing 
accordingly. 

Vol. I. R DISSEiU 

* Jt will eafily be fcen, that evjen by this is apt meant a* 
irrefiftible evidence, which would take away all excellence 
from faith : Any truth is (irfEdciitly ♦recommended to our 
faith, if it bas fuch .evidence as to ftd^rve onr.bejjcf or ,a/- 
fent, though not fuch as to extort it ; for, even here, tomp 
degree of liberty Wtfft be admitted, and the. liberty tbat>|$kei 
place in matters of fakb ieems to Lie in ^ power pf>U*Oflr 
tng or not attending to the evidence offered us, rather than 
jp giving .or With holding, omt aifent when it is offered, .or 
in a powder of WiW>f .M&hpJtf ^p.y regard tfi eviskacc^t 
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On Experience. 

THough much may be reafonably ob- 
jected to Mr Lock's opinion, and that 
of fome others, who would have the human 
mind, in its beginning, to be a mere tabula 
rafa> without any ideas, principles, or im- 
preffions ; yet it cannot be denied, that, 
when we trace back our own progrefs, in 
various branches of improvement, we find 
ourfelves To much indebted to Experience, 
obfervation and inftru&ion, that were we 
to fuppofe even the genius of a Newton or 
Archimedes to be entirely cut off from thefc 
affiftances, fo far as they arife from any in- 
tercourfe with others, we could have no 
great expectation of their fuccefs, in any 
branch of fcience, that refpe&s either the 
ornament or accommodation of human 
life. It wonld indeed, in fuch a cafe, be 
lefs needed ; our intercourfe with others 
begets wants and excites defires, which o- 
therwife we would have been ftrangers to ; 
but it likewife awakens our induftry and 
emulation, and unfpeakably increafes the 
force of all our a£tive powers, for obtain- 
ing what is thus made necefiary or impor- 
tant to us. 

Our 
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Our observation of others, and inftruc- 
tion from them, have a powerful cffeft in 
this way ; but let us receive never fo many 
inftru&ions, or lay down never fo many 
rules, we (hall find that our improvement 
will proceed but flowly, if experience and 
reflection are not joined* experience re- 
peated in a variety of circumftances, and 
reflexion applying it to thefe, and extend- 
ing it to more. 

Ufcful knowledge is to the mind what 
food is to the body, but while fuch know* 
ledge is only in idea, it is not fo far brought 
home to the mind? as is neceflary to its be- 
ing formed, nourished, and invigorated by 
it ; to bring k thus home, or make a pro- 
per application of it for thefe purpofes, ex- 
perience and reflection muft be added to in* 
ftruclion and obfervation, and, when they 
are thus added, any man muft be feniible 
what a different impreffion is made, and 
what a different view is got, of all that was 
formerly the fubjelt, only of theory and 
abftracl contemplation ; he fees it as it were 
in a different light, and very probably fees, 
that all the knowledge he had before was 
very imperfeft ; that the fubjeft or fcience 
he once thought himfelf fully acquainted 
with, has many windings or intricacies for- 
merly unthought of, and varieties of pofi- 
tion which could never be ftudied,forefeea, 
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Of iikoftfed till brought to die fouchftone 
of e£p&i&iGe. 

To fay, with Mr Hume, that our belief of 
the conneftioa of caufe amd effett, together 
With fome other clear ckdu£fckms of reafon, 
Or rather intuitive perceptions of common, 
fenfe, are dr£wn only from experience,. 
Would be faying too much ; ndr will it be 
cafy to avoid the imputation of a Very dan- 
gerous fpecies of fcepticifm, in matters of 
faith, if the objett of it muft be always re- 
duced to the eomprehenfion of reafon, and 
tntich nfthfe if it rfluft be confined to the 
narrow lifftfte of hterifcm tgperfeoee ; but 
in every branch of knowledge^ that has re* 
Isrtiori to $*a&ke, Arid particularly, in what 
tfgfp^dfe the ttifiduft, the eoftvetfience, the 
import and fcrnbellififtftest of life, it will 
tfe foMtii, that* however neceffary k is to. 
ley a fovttudmi&b in ftafon, yet it is, whea 
e&perkftc* is joined to reafoning and res 
tfe&ioft* that the fep£rftru£tare is fuccefs* 
fully carried on, and accommodated to any. 
fefeful or important f>*f pofes. 

That, in Ordet to any kind of improve- 
ment, becoming us as men, fomething mom. 
is neceffary, than the exercife of onr fenfible 
or bodily powers, cannot be denied ; Other- 
wife, inferior and irrational animals, might 
excel us in it, for they have thefe powers 
much more lively and acute than we have : 

Wherein, 
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Wherein then lies our fuperiority to them, 
as men ? for we come into the world as 
ignorant as they ; our fuperiority lies ia 
this, that, though at firft equally deftirute 
of knowledge we are more capable of at* 
taining it, capable, not only of perceiving, 
but of examining and comparing objects, 
of making fuch trials and experiments, with 
refpect to their nature, properties, and ef- 
fects, as are neceflary in order to their be- 
ing made ufeful to us, of comparing our 
.various trials and experiences one with a- 
nother, reflecting on them, and reafoning 
with refpect to them in fuch a manner as 
may enable us to extend our inquiry and 
experience farther, and make them fub- 
fervient to every fpecies of improvement 
of which we are capable* 

I would wifli to confider this fubject in 
fuch a manner, as may be of fome benefit to 
snyfelf and others ; and, in order to this, 
fhall, 

I* Endeavour to fet forth the manner 
•in which experience, aided by proper re- 
flection^ made fubfervient to thofe branches 
of improvement, which are confidered as of 
moft importance in life* 

II. Take notice of a few quefiions % that 
may arife with refpect to it, and 

Conclude^ with laying down fome general 
canons or maxims neceflary to be attended 

R 3 to, 



to, iit order to our profiting by experience^ 
in all rhe branches of improvement that 
&all be mentioned, 

i. Then, it may be of u(e to confide* 
the manner m which experience, aided by 
proper reflection, is made ftsbfervicnt to 
thefe tranches of improvement which are 
moft Important in life, and which cannot,, 
in any other way,be fo fuccefofully conduc- 
To begin- with phpjical kn&wledge and im- 
provement^ both as it rcfpefts natural know* 
ledge in general, and that of the human 
body in particular, its functions, difcafes, 
and the remedies fuited to them ; it cannot 
be denied, that there is fome room for 
theory and reafoning, according to the 
knowledge we have of thefe laws and ele- 
mentary principles which we reafon from : 
but, in confequence of the modem disco- 
veries ^ith refpeft to thefe, might it not be 
expe&ed, that our progrefs in phyfical im- 
provement, would hate been much more 
rapid than before ? and yet, with all our 
prefent helps, in the way of theory and 
reafoning, we do not find this to be the 
cafe for our moil ufeful difcoveries, are 
we n6t indebted, either to feeming accident s % 
or to the labours of thofe, who had only 
experience * for their guide I nor is it 

likely 

* We aie indebted to the native Americans for many 
valuable medicines, as the Peruvian Bark, Ip ecacuan, ckc. 
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a way, as does not fuperfcde the exercife of 
the faculties now mentioned ; but falls 
in with their natural progrefs and improve* 
ment. 

The manner in which experience is made 
fubfervient to that religious and moral im- 
provement we are now fpeaking of, may be 
eafily explained ; to it we owe that know* 
ledge of ourfelves, which is of all human 
knowledge the moil important, and which 
requires our undergoing different trials in 
different circumftancts, before the health 
and vigour of the mind can either be known 
or eftabiifhcd : Hence we may fee the rea- 
fon why morality and religion are always 
taught with mod fuccefs, by thofe who 
fpeak from their own experience, to the ex* 
periences of others ; as might be exempli- 
fied in the exercife of truft in God, pati- 
ence, temperance, humility, fortitude, and 
every virtuous or devout difpofition : In 
chufing a phyfician, whom we would confult 
for our health, we would not hefitate to 
give him the preference, whofe experience 
extended mod to our own cafe ; and, for 
the fame reafon, in what refpefts the health 
and improvement of our minds, the cor* 
reeling wrong habits, fubduing unruly 
paffions, and regulating the whole inward 
temper and outward deportment, no won* 
dec if we cxpe&ed moil afliftance and di- 
rection 
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And as for commercial improvement (fft 
.which manufaElures may be included) tho* 
it be now more than ever reduced to a 
fcience (by the management of exchange, 
•without regard to coin or fpecie, and the 
union, as it were, of many independent 
ftates in one great commercial fociety) yet, 
ftill we find, that every branch of trade of 
commerce proceeds with much more fuccefs, 
after paffing fome apprenticefhip to experi- 
ence. 

The fcience of politics deferves fome no- 
tice, and the adepts in it would be more 
numerous than in any other, did not inex- 
perience cut off fo many; fo that the mutabi- 
lity of their fyftems, and frequent fallacy of 
their reafonings, muft raife fome diffidence 
of the fuccefs of every fcheme, that is not 
either warranted, fupported, or fome way 
recommended by experience. 
* In the military art the cafe is often dif- 
ferent ; there have been many inftances of 
fuccefs, where the enterprife was not thus 
recommended : Fortune (as we commonly 
fay) is a female, and fome times favours the 
young and inexperienced in a military way ; 
but in fuch inftances of fuccefsful temerity, 
•the character of the troops deferves fome 
notice as well as that of the commander ; 
and how feldom has it been found, that 
thofe who were raw and undifciplined, e- 
qualled the valour of the veterans i 

The 
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The art of prudence may be here likewise 
brought under review, or that fpecies of 
improvement which- may be called prudent** 
*/, and which, having relation to the com* 
mon tenor of our condufr, may likewife be 
denominated rhe fcience of human life ; it 
confifts in a juft difcernment of the propria 
ety of aftions and chara&ers, with their 
various events and effe&s, determining us 
in different circumftanccs, to approve and 
chufe that which will be, in die iffiic, moil 
conducive to our true intereft. There is 
no cafe, in which the man of experience 
(efpecially if afiifttd by % little rcfleaion) 
has more advantage than in this ; from a 
recolle&ion of former cafes and circumffcinr 
ce&, he judges of the confequences. of thefc 
he is in at prcfent, and has. his hopes or bis 
fears awakened accordingly ; he fees fome- 
times danger, where the inexperienced a*e 
not aware of it, and, at other times, a way. 
of extricating himfelf, unknown to them. 
Could we improve in prudence, by the ex- 
periences of others, it would often fave us 
much trouble and difappointment, but it is 
remarkable, that ihefe generally fcrve us 
little in ftead : Every man muft learn for 
himfelf, or at his own cxpence, every 
man muft go to the fchool of experience ; 
the inftruftiou he might get at fecond hand, 
fcom oihswy 'whoi»»ve been there, willntt 

Guitff; 
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fatisfy him. ' Tho' we have all heard hovr 
dangerous it is, to contract friendfhips with 
the felfifli, to commit our fecrets to thofe 
who cannot keep their own, to delay till to- 
morrow, what we may as eafily do to day, 
or to do by another what we can eafily do 
©urfelves, with many other fuch maxims 
of prudence, yet how few are there who 
profit by them, till their own experience 
convinces them of their importance? 

The only other fpecies of improvement 
we ihall mention, as likewife influenced and 
promoted by experience, is moral and reli» 
gious improvement, or that which has more 
immediate refpect to the habits of virtue 
and devotion, the improvement neceflary 
for immortality. The whole of our pre- 
fent ftate, may, indeed, juftly be confidered 
as a ftate of trial, difcipline and education, 
with a view to this, and experience is our 
common tutor : Guided by this, through 
many varieties of life, the mind is gradually 
formed for fuperior bleffednefs ; Reafon and 
confcience (faculties which may be called 
celeftial, in their extract and tendency) are 
exercifed in drawing improvement from ex- 
perience, and are afiifted by the outward 
light of revelation, to which we have rea- 
ion to expert that inward aid and illumina- 
tion {hall be added, when humbly and de- 
voutly implored, tho' communicated in fuel* 
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a way, as does not fuperfede the exercife of 
the faculties now mentioned ; but falls 
in with their natural progrefs and improve* 
ment. 

The manner in which experience is made 
fubfervient to that religious and moral im- 
provement we are now fpeaking of, may be 
eafily explained ; to it we owe that know* 
ledge of ourfelves, which is of all human 
knowledge the moil important, and which 
requires our undergoing different trials in 
different circumftances, before the health 
and vigour of the mind can either be known 
or eftablifhed : Hence we may fee the rea- 
fon why morality and religion are always 
taught with mod fuccefs, bythofe who 
fpeak from their own experience, to the ex- 
periences of others ; as might be exempli- 
fied in the exercife of truft in God, pati- 
ence, temperance, humility, fortitude, and 
every virtuous <?r devout difpofition : In 
chufing a phyfician, whom we would confult 
for our health, we would not hefitate to 
give him the preference, whofe experience 
extended moft to our own cafe ; and, for 
the fame reafon,in what refpe&s the health 
and improvement of our minds, the cor* 
reeling wrong habits, fubduing unruly 
paffions, and regulating the whole inward 
temper and outward deportment, no won* 
der if we cxpe&ed moil affiftance and di- 
rection 
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re&ion from thofe whofe evperience *re 
found to be moft extended, diverfiikd, and 
Anted to our own; always fuppofing it, in 
this and the other inftances mentioned, to be 
accompained with Sack refle&ioa as is ne- 
ceflary to its making a proper imprefiioii 
on the mind, and being applied or brought 
home, with advantage, to our various cafes, 

II. After enumerating the various kinds 
of improvement to which Experience is coa- 
«lucive, fome notice may be taken of a few 
Questions that may arife with. refpeflt to 
k. The 

i ft We fhall mention « of a more gens* 
ral nature, refpe&ing the manner in which 
it operates. How, may it be afked, does H 
come to have fuch efficacy, and how may 
we know our being profited by it ? A little 
attention to the manner in which it pro* 
seeds, will clear the whole of this. Firft, 
it is remarkable, that Experience increafes 
taution ; many an important enterprize 
has mifcarrkd for want of attention to 
fome minute ciecumftances that could eafily 
have been fet right, had they not, through 
inexperience, been confidered as of too lit- 
tle importance to he attended to. A hand- 
iul of men properly pofted, would havfc 
.prevented the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
A fliort retreat into the plains of Media, 
would have jaade Alexander an eafy prey 

to 
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to Darius. Want of a very little more ac- 
quaintance with the conftru&ion and ufe of 
firearms, hinders the modern Afiatic troops 
from being a match for Europeans ; and, 
as fuccefs often depends upon fecrecy, I 
have known an expedition, of no fmall im- 
vportance, mifcanry by the accidental firing 
of a fingle mufket. 

In any of thefe inftances, had the cafe 
been fuch as to have often recurred, and 
given occafion of learning, ipftru&ion, and 
.caution from Experience^ thefe minute cir~ 
xumftances would probably-have been at* 
tended to, and many incidents will occur 
*n hiftory to exemplify the importance of 
this ; but it is, when Experience confirms 
it, that caution is extended even to thole 
lefler matters which are often overlooked ; 
the man of experience will not overlook 
-even what is feemingly fmall, if it may have 
important confequences ; he is not apt to 
f>romife moft on his own fuccefs, but he 
always labours moft to fecure it. 

But this ufeful taut ion % which is increa- 
sed bj Experience, is, by no means, to be 
confounded with that /ufpicimh j«akrofy,and 
timidity, which are unmanly and hurtful, 
and which, when groundlefs, are rasher the 
natural effe&s of inexperience, magnifying 
danger, and inattentive to the means of a- 
vcrting it# 

Vol-. I, S Again 
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j4gain 9 it may be remarked, as another 
-effect of Experience, that it leflens admira- 
tion and - credulity : Events, actions, and 
•characters, which are objects of much ad- 
miration to the ignorant and inexperienced, 
ceafe to be fo, when experience takes place ; 
>as might be exemplified in the calculation 
of eclipfes, the conftruftion of mechanical 
engines, and the like, which we come to 
wonder lefs at, upon acquaintance with the 
laws and principles on which they proceed; 
nay the frequency, and much more the re- 
gularity of the return of any event or ob- 
ject, even though we cannot thus account 
for it, leflens our admiration, elfe the ebbing 
and flowing of the fea, the congealing of 
fluids by froft, the origin of winds and me- 
teors, and many other phenomena in the 
natural world, which we cannot account 
for, would excite more of admiration ; fo 
that, it would not feem to arife fo much 
from ignorance* as from inexperience ; It 
is not fo much the unaccountablenefs as the 
uncommonnefs of any event or object which 
occafions it : Nothing can be more unac- 
countable than the effects of lightning and e* 
leftricity, and yet, when they become com* 
mon, or when we have frequent experience 
pi them, we ceafe to wonder at them. Was 
thunder more common, it would occafioa 
|gfs wonder and dread; (for thefe two are 

nearly 
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nearly allied;) nay, I remember my being, 
told by a gentleman who was in Lifbon, at 
a time when the fliocks of earthquakes 
were moft frequent there, that, on his 
feeming once to be ftruck with the appre- 
henfion of his feeling one, a lady in the 
company, who was more accuftomed to 
them, calmly advifed him not to be alarmed, • 
for it was only an earthquake- 

Even women and children may thus be- 
come familiar with danger, and yet, through 
their want of Experience they are generally 
moft liable to wonder, -furprize, and dread : 
For the fame reafon, they are like wife moft 
liable to credulity, which always lefiens as 
Experience- increafes, and hinders our con- 
founding, what is marvellous with what is 
miraculous ; thefe two are very different 
from one another, but it is experience and 
reflection that'enafcfe us to diftinguifli theav 
by extending the former to whatever is un* 
common, and limiting the latter to what is 
plainly unaccountable by any laws or powers 
of nature known- to us - f for, to admit no- 
thing of this kind, to admit of nothing mi- 
raculous, would be denying, that in any 
cafe, thefe laws and powers of nature, ever 
were or could be counteracted by a fuper- 
natural agent, which is going againft reafon 
and experience : It argues indeed both cre- 
dulity and inexperience, to fuppofe that .. 

S z they 
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they fhould be thus counteracted or interw 
ruptcd often, and without great and wife 
ebds; but to fay,xhat in no cafe they fhoulct 
be fo, is the language, not only of incredu- 
lity, but of a criminal fcepticifm and innV 
delity. 

Another effeft of Experience and marlc* 
of our profiting by it,, is, its leffening, not 
only admiration (as now mentioned) but 
vanity. The young, the giddy, the unex- 
perienced, are mod liable to this ; but fuclij 
as have- a more enlarged acquaintance with; 
perfons and thing*, with human characters,,, 
ends, motives, attainments, and who have- 
had any Experience of the instability and: 
unfatisfying nature of them all, will not be 
fo ready to give way to the workings of 
vanity , felf-confidence, and felf importance. 

The only other effect of experience which 
I fhall mention, and evidence of our pro* 
fhing by it, is its exciting us to diligence and 
e*nftancy y knowing what difficulties thefo 
have fur mounted ; how often attainment 
has exceeded expectation ; that, even want 
of fuccefs in our firft endeavours of attain- 
ing what is valuable, fhould not hinder the 
renewing, repeating and varying our effort*, 
for this purpofe ; that difficulties ought not 
to be confounded with impoj/ibilities, as any 
difficulty will always be leffening according 
as experience increafes and gives, facility. 

zdfy* 
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2dfy 9 Another queftion, as to the doftrine 
Of experience is, that if (as is commonly, 
laid) it be the effect of years, it may. be 
afked, Whence is- it that they have not 
always this effeft f Whence is it that we* 
meet with many who reap not fuch im- 
provement from them, or, at leaft, not fo- 
much as others do in lefs time, What is it 
that occafions the difference ? 

To account for this^ therefore, we may 
obferve, that,. though time be neceffary to 
acquire experience, yet this alone is not- 
fuificient ; there muft be changes of cir- 
cumftances, trials in different pofftions, and t 
which is ftill more important-, there muft 
be a judicious reflection on paft experiences 
and attention to the prefent, examining, 
comparing, and improving them ; wherever 
therefore, any of thefe are wanting, when 
an addition of years (though lengthened 
out for a whole century) brings no variety, 
as to a&ion, enjoyment or even fuffering 
(for fome degree of this is of ufe for rivet- 
ing experience) and, much more, when the 
mind is engrofled and miffed by any wrong 
pafllon, pride, prejudice, or an undue at- 
tachment to favourite . opinions. In all 
thefe cafes, neither time nor opportunity 
will be properly improved for acquiring 
any branch of experience, and profiting by 
it. A 

S3 l* 
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3d Queftion of fomc nicety is, Whether- 
experience or abilities avail moft in the va- 
rious branches o£ improvement formerly 
mentioned? That is, Whether a man of 
parts, without pra&ice and experience, or 
a man of experience, without parts, is like- 
ly to be moft fuccefsful in profecuting fuck, 
improvement, and, which of the two would- 
we chufe to call to our affiftance, or intruffc 
with the conduct of any fcheme where our 
character and intereft were much concern- 
ed ? 

In anfwer to this, it may be firft obfer- 
ved,that whatever weight either of thefe two 
have feparately, it is not only doubled, but 
unfpeakably increafed by their conjunction* 
with one another : But take them feparate- 
ly, and it will probably be found, that, 
though fuch branches of improvement, as 
require moft of ftudy and fpeculation, feerrt 
to have more dependence on the force of 
genius and extent of capacity, than on ex> 
ferience, yet, in every cafe, where aEHon is 
moft concerned, experience will be found to 
contribute moft to our dexterity and fuc- 
cefs. Lucullus is indeed often mentioned,, 
as an inftance of a great general and con- 
queror, before he came to have experience, 
but he is fo mentioned by hiftorians,becaule 
the cafe is thought fo rare ; whereas, there 
are numberlefs inftances on the contrary* 

of 
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©f part* mifgiving, when deftitute of expe*~ 
rience, wherever activity and addrefs were 
neceflary, 

I remember to have heard, with Tome* 
amufement, of an eminent teacher of gun- 
nery and fortification, who, in a flight en* 
gagement with the rebels, anno 1 745, took: 
the charge of fome artillery, but was found, 
more ufelefa than any of the matroffes :. 
And likewife of another, who taught navi- 
gation with great accuracy, but, in a voy- 
age, where he himfelf went paflenger, he 
run the veffel qpite out of her courfe. Am 
undertaker of this kindj who, in the ftrength, 
6f his theory alonejaunches out into a£tion,, 
will often be as much disappointed as one 
who would venture to plunge into the waves, . 
in reliance on his knowing the rules for 
fwimming, op one who would undertake to^ 
travel without a guide becaufehe had read, 
a map of the country. 

ARian mu& indeed be ventured on,, 
though with fbme rifk and difficulty, even 
before experience can be acquired, but there 
will be the more need of caution as to the 
extent of our undertaking; nor will it pro- 
ceed fo fuccefsfully till fuck experience is 
acquired, and practice added to fpeculation. 
The geographer will have a clearer idea of 
any country from a fliort furvey of it, that* 
from all the defcriptions that were former- 

if 
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ly given him. The young orator will Ini^ 
prove more by, one day's pleading at the- 
bar, than by twenty lectures on rhetorick ^ 
and, the foldier will learn more of the art 
of war from one active campaign, than* 
from all the Commentaries of Caefar, or the- 
Memoirs of the renowned Marlborough. 

4tMy r As we mentioned many branches of* 
improvement, and that no human experience- 
can extend equally to them all, it may poffi- 
bly be afked, Which of them we fhoulcl 
prefer, or to which of them our experience: 
ihould chiefly be directed ? This we pro- 
pofe as a queftionj that it may give an op- 
portunity of fhewing how neceflary it is to» 
regulate or limit our application to the dif- 
ferent purfuits mentioned ;• as our fixiving. 
to excel in them o/rmay hinder our mak- 
ing much proficiency in any. of them. 

So far as theory avails,, its being thus ex- 
tended and diverfified will not indeed be fa 
hurtful, nay, it may fometimes be ufeful to 
us ; but, when it comes to praflice, if a man 
expects to be, the philofopher, the phyfician* 
the mechanic, the farmer/ the merchant r 
the politician, the foldier, the divine, all 
united in one, he will find himfelf much 
difappointed,. or rather he will find his at* 
tention diftr acted, by going from one ob* 
jedt and purfuit to another,, fo that he will 
fcarcely come to the defired ifiue in any of 

them j 



them 5 as the qualities and capacities ne*r 
ceflary for excelling in fotae of them will** 
very probaWy, be hindrances t6 him in o«- 
thcrs. 

Firfi then, it lhould.be every man's en- 
deavour to understand aright his own bufi^ 
nrfj, employment, or occupation in life, and* 
to attend both to the theory and pra&iee of 
it : The choice of this will probably be de»< 
termined, either by the bent of his genius*, 
by his ideas of felicity, or perhaps* by famer> 
outward circumftancea independent of his* 
own eleftion or inclination ; but* whea> 
once it is choftn and. determined, , to this* 
flatould bis exfxriewci and /peat 1st ion bet 
chiefly dire&ed, by propofing to himfelf the 
beft models or examples of excellency in it,, 
and by a laudable emulation of them. In 
order thus to improve and excel, reafoning. 
or theory is neceflary, but it is not in this, 
that we are generally moft defective, but in< 
maintaining that a&ivity, fteadmefs, an4» 
uniform application neceflary for conform* 
ing to the theory or rules we are acquaint- 
ed with) and reducing them with facility to* 
practice. 

But, befides that improvement which, 
has refpeft to our particular profeffion or 
bufinefs in life, it muft be obferved, that, 
what we call religious, rmrai y and even pru* 
dintialy improvement is to be considered aa% 

ncccflarj^ 
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neceflary for all without exception, 
it has refpeft to that comfortable and con* 
fcftent condu& in life on which its happi- 
nefs depends, and to that preparation or- 
improvement for another life in which we 
are all equally interefted. In the proper 
exercife, therefore, and improvement of our 
faculties, the proper reftraint of our appe- 
tites, and regulation of our paffions ; in ac- 
quiring right habits, and fuiting our con- 
duct to the various relations and circum- 
ftances- in which we are placed ; in all thefe 
confifts the practical or experimental im- 
provement now mentioned, both as it has • 
refpe&to the prefent life and to that which, 
is to come.- — But there remains a 

$tb Queftion which may occur on this, 
fubjeft, and that is, How may we become 
wife by the experience of others, and how 
may we know, if we are in the way of be- 
coming wifer than we were by our own f 
Were it 1 not that fomething is learned from* 
the experience of others, and that every . 
sew generation has fome benefit by what. 
thofe who went before them have difcover* 
cd and experienced, we could not account 
for mens being any. further advanced now 
in the different branches of improvement- 
formerly mentioned, than they were at firft ; 
and yet, that they are fo upon the whole, is * 
wdeniable ; upon the whole, I fay, for it~» 

mult. 
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*ntift be owned, that there are fome nations 
whofe improvement in thefe rcfpefts, does 
not as yet appear to extend much beyond 
"what may be fuppofed to have been their 
'ftate in the beginning; and if we can find 
-out what gave others the advantage over 
them, it may teach us how improvement is 
-to be made of the experience of others. 

Very little acquaintance with hiftory will 
convince us, that it is not thofe parts of the 
world which were moft improved anciently 
-that appear to be fo at prefent • many nati- 
ons might be mentioned, who have under- 
gone remarkable revolutions in this refpect, 
'as Egypt, Greece, Italy, and many others 
more remote: Thefe revolutions feem, 
more immediately, to depend upon the dif- 
ferent changes they have undergone in re- 
spect of their religious and civil eftablifh- 
-ments, upon their having more or lefs in- 
tercourfe with other nations, and upon fuck 
■difcoveries and inventions as appear to be 
accidental, but in which the particular in- 
terpofition of providence feems to be moft 
remarkable. 

To one or other of thefe caufes may be 
afcribed the progrefs of fome arts and 
fciences, and the downfal of others, which 
thereupon perhaps became lefs necefiary. 
Thus, when there was lefs fecurity from 
war, and while tfre art of it was carried on 

in 
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In fuch a manner, as made places of ftrcngtfc 
"more neceflary, architeQure was probably 
tetter underftood than afterwards* By the 
«cxten£on of commerce, occafioning a de- 
pendence of one nation upon another, with 
regulations thereupon unknown beforehand 
ft ill more, by the invention of fire-arms, the 
whole military fyftem is altered : To the ex- 
tendon of commerce, occafioned by the dis- 
covery of the compafs, may alfo be afcribed, 
not only the art of navigation, but likewiie 
the introdu&ion of many manufaftures,the 
materials for which could not otherwifi? 
have been collefted. 

Some are of opinion, (hat mufic was in 
greater perfection among the ancients than 
now, and that it was more Sentimental ; 
but our ignorance of their mufical inftru- 
ments and competitions, makes us unable 
<o judge of this. Statuary they probably had 
in greater perfection, while public games, 
combats and fpe&acles were moil common; 
befides that,any later improvement fuppofed 
by fome in painting* gradually fuperfedes it. 
In general, we may fay, that whatever art* 
depend only upon ftrength,4kill, application 
or genius were ia as great perfection among 
the ancients as among us ; but whatever 
could receive improvement from the feem* 
ingly accidental difcoveries ' formerly mem* 
tioacd, and their confeauences, or whate- 
ver 
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vcr receives imprpvement from the genius or 
fpirit of the religion profefied, and cmlgcvern* 
ment cftabjifhed, will probably be found in 
greater perfe&ion in the Chriftian world 
at prefent, than either now or formerly in 
nations deftitute of fchefe advantages. 

But to what are we to afcribe the great 
backwardnefs that ftill appears among fome 
uncivilized nations, whofe hiftoiy we read, 
in refpett of almoft all the branches of im- 
provement mentioned ? 

Pcfides the difadvantages arifing from 
the want of thofe difcoveries and inventi- 
ons formerly mentioned, it will probably 
be found, that their want of that union in 
fociety with one another, which clfeivhece 
takes place, is one of the greateft Qbftrju&i- 
ons to their improvement: Social unimmxy 
beget wants unknown before, but. it makes 
ample amends by the mutual affifta#ce, ia- 
tercourfe and emulation that #rife from it* 
and more efpecvally, tyy the fecurity it gitc* 
a man In refpett pf bis pcrfon and. property, 
and qonfequcntjy, encouragement to iA- 
duftry *nd labour, not for bare fubfiftenqpj 
but likewifc for (he convenience . aod ac- 
commodation of life. Union in fociety gives 
a man an opportunity of improving by. the 
experience of his cotemposaries, and when, 
together with this, there is fuch an unip# 
and acquaintance .with (former .ages^s is 

Vol, I. T neceffary 
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/neceflary in order to their tranfaftions "be- 
ing properly trafmitted to us, we have their 
experience likewife to build upon, and . 
hence it is, that the invention of printing 
lias given an unfpeakable advantage for im- 
proving in all the different ways formerly 
mentioned, beyond what could be attained 
in the ages or times preceeding it, and even 
'beyond what thefe can as yet attain, who 
are ftrangers to it, efpecially if they are e- 
very way ftrangers to the ufe of letters. 

The focial union mentioned is improved, 
and the advantages arifing from it increas- 
ed by the increafe of cities % or the greatnef? 
of the refort to " them, if under proper re- 
gulations; and to this union, together with 
the fuperior fafety, fubjeftion to laws, and 
encouragement to induftry confequent on 
it ; as alfo, to the extenfion of commerce 
and the ufe of letters and printing, we muft 
afcribe the great fuperiority of fome nati- 
ons to others at prefent, in refpeft of the 
different branches of improvement former- 
ly mentioned. To which we may add, tfcat, 
in fuch of them as have refpeft to the tem- 
per of the mind, and the conduft of life, 
that is, in what we call religious, moral, and 
prudential improvement, the genius of Cbri~ 
ftianity, fo favourable to the improvement 
of the heart, in a moral or fpiritual way, 
fiiyes an unfpeakable advantage, not to the 

mere 
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mere nominal profeflbrs of it, but to thofe 
on whom it has its full influence and effect y 
as being directly oppofite to that pride, im- 
purity, injuftice, infincerity, inhumanity, in- 
dolence, and malevolence, which are the 
greateft enemies co the real improvement 
of focieties or individuals : This,however, is 
not what falls under our immediate con- 
fideration at prefent, but the ufe that may 
be made of what has been fuggefted, for 
teaching us how we are to improve by the 
experience of others. 

In order to this, then, we fee that a pro- 
per intercourfe with them is neceffary ; 
there muft be a communication of know- 
ledge and fentiments with thofe who are 
our cotemporaries ; a proper conveyance 
of fafts from one age to another, and confe- 
qtfent reflexion or reafoning^ with refpedt 
to them ; on this, indeed, on a careful and 
authentic colle&ion of fa£ts, and an atten- 
tion to the difcoveries, the improvements 
and experiments of others, fo as to dire£fe 
and aflift us in our own ; on this, I fay, 
depends in a great meafurfc, our progrefs in 
the various branches of improvement for- 
merly mentioned : But there muft be indu- 
ftry, candor, or fome degree of public fpirit 
joined to views of private utility, in order 
to our making fuch progrefs. 

As to prudential improvement, ifi par- 

T z ticular* 
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ticular, which has refpeft to the conduft of 1 
life, ir may perhaps be obferved, that in* 
thSsr we avail ourfel ve* left of the experience 
of others, than in any other kind of im- 
provement mentioned ; we will not be taught 
at the expence of others, but muft pay foi* 
every leflbnof inftruftion, before we will* 
put any value on it: How few are there (for 
inftance) who value health, peace, plenty 
liberty, and many other comforts in life, fa* 
as to ufb the proper means of preftrrving 
them, till they experience the cenfeqtieiicesr 
of being deprived of them ? How much un- 
happinefs might be avoided, was what We fefc 
of the ill effects of ungoverned paulon*. in 
the cafe of others, properly brought home 
td our own ? How many misfortunes in fii> 
xffilles might be leflened, did we, from the 
experience of others in the education of 
their children, learn the fafeft way of con.« 
duffing it ? And, how many mifcarriages ia 
life might be prevented, were the wife max- 
ims * of Solomon, or even of Seneca and 
EpiEletuSy properly attended to. 

So far, however, as fuch wifdom is to be 
attained from the Experience of others in 
the conduit of life, it muft be,Jirft of all, 

by 

• Plato wrote Heroick Vcrfcs, and burn* them at foon a* 
he faw thofe of Homer : I am a 1 mo ft inclined to do the 
fame with fomc writings of mine, when I read thefc here 
referred to, en the fame fubjefo. 
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by a proper exercife of the imagination, 
fubftituting ourfelves, as much as poffiblc, 
in their cafe ; by a proper acquaintance 
with, and attention to their experience ; by 
reflection and deliberation, till it is compa- 
red with our own, and till the confequen- 
ccs of our actions be in fome mcafure fore- 
feen and weighed. Indolence, precipitan- 
cy, and pride, are the greateft hindrances* 
to our improving by the experience of o- 
thers, and would therefore need to be par- 
ticularly guarded againft, if we would be- 
come wife either by their experience or 
our own. 

Ta the other part of this queftion, viz. 
How we may know if we are in the way of be- 
coming wifer by our own experience? All that 
needs be faid for anfwer,in addition to what 
was offered on the firft queftion, is, that in that 
fpeciesof improvement which was laft menti* 
oned,and which has refpeft to the conduit of 
life, we are not in the way of becoming wi» 
fer, unlefs there be fuch a fenfe of pad 
mifcarriages, and of the ftep* that led to 
them, as prevents their being repeated, and 
fuch a confeioufnefs of re&itude, when, 
from experience, we know that we are in 
the right way, as may engage us to pcrfe- 

verc 

* TO mutual Hurt by gurti of PnJJTon driven, 
And fuffcrinj mote from folly tkin from fate* 

Y0VN<7. 
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\crc in it, whatever temptations, incitements?; 
or pcrfuafion, wc may have to the contra- 
The inrrcafe of wifdom gathered from 
Experience* is like the inc rente of our years 
anil llature, not calily attended to or difco* 
vcred till wc have made fomc progrefs t But 
he who, upon reviewing hit paft progreA 
in life, finds that fomc temptation!, which 
foiled him formerly, are now cafily refitted; 
that Come duties which he reckoned diffi- 
cult arc become delightful to him, and that 
there arc fomc diftrcflcs which he onco 
thought intolerable, to which he is now re* 
conciled; whoever finds diligence and caution 
inct rnfed, while fecurity and fclf-conccit are 
diminifhed, needs not doubt of hi* having 
become wifcr by his paft experience. 

Hur.astoall the other branches of improve* 
went mentioned in a physical, mechanical way, 
he. wc cannot be at a much greater lofs in 
discovering, upon a proper review, how fat 
our Experience has availed us> than we can 
be in dift-ovcring, from the infpccTion of 
our coffers and accompts, how much richer 
wc arc to-day than we were yefterdajr, this) 
year than the Lift : Nor is the plcafure of 
the ingenious left, upon a difcovcry of their 
progrefs in the former, than that of the a* 
varitious upon a view of the latter. A lef* 
Ion of imptovcmciit, iu any way, that it ac- 
quired 
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quired 1 front our owi* experience* from, per-r 
haps, accidental difcoveries, or from repeal* 
cd trials judicioufly varied and perfifted in ; 
if it coftsus dearer, it w41l fticb longer to 
us, and give uufpeakably more of fatisfac- 
tion than what is acquired from the Expe- 
rience, obfervation* or iuftru&ier* of o~ 
thers. 

In difpenfatories of phyfitv where the ia^ 
gredients of different medicinal preparations 
afe recited, there are commonly forae Ca* 
ttons Aibjoined) as neceflary to be attended 
to in thfe eompofitioa'of them, and equally 
applicable to tbem all- : i would gladly fol** 
lbw this method here,, and fubjoinv as waa 
propofed, by way of- 

Conclujion, Some canons or inammsi 
which, in the courfe of the preceeding in* 
quiry, appear nectfff&ry to be attended to, 
in order to our profiting by Experience^ irt 
the various blanche* of improvement? fott* 
tflerly mentioned. 

i . (Tlleti) There nxuft be a carefut and 
$JfHn& ?*etnetnfoance ! tf paft experiences* iri 
&dtt tof- improve by 1 them in time' coming. 

[Heuce appears** tffte advantage of Mariei 
attd da% mmoitr> to theft \tho are enga- 
ged in many important fcenes of life, and 
an intire forge tfulnefs or inattention irt 
this wfcy, will occafion a fpecies of folly and 
incapacity for the bufinefs of life. We 
have here faid that the remembrance of 

paft 
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pail experience would need to be diftin&± 
in order to improve by it, becaufe the o- 
million or alteration of a feemingly fmalL 
circumftance, may in fome cafes, make a 
very great difference as ta the confequences;; 
fo that] 

2. There muft be a juft comparifon of 
circumjlances before we can argue from Ex- 
perience* or improve by it. 

[Upon his experience, of the benefit got 
by Augufius from the ufe of the cold bath,. 
Antonius Mufa prefcribed it to Marcellus % 
but there was fome difference in the cafes* 
and the refult was fatal to the latter.] 

3 . Experience will be moil ufeful whenr 
fupported or explained by rea/bning, but it 
may have no fmall ufefulnefs even- when it 
is not. 

[The difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood enables us to reafon ufefully, with 
refpecT to many phenomena in the human 
conftitution ; but, though the exiftence or. 
circulation of a nervous fluid has never as 
yet been afcertained, and. consequently, there 
can be no fuch. reafoning with refpeft to it ? 
yet our experience of the effect of opiates 
and other nervous medicines, may be of no 
ftnali ufe to us, evea when we cannot ac- 
count for it.] 

4- **- 
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4. Experience ctfrre&i 'etfttt&ot ttie ima* 
ginafion ztid Jefifes*, but the undtrftanding 
miift correft its <Wn; 

[Many obje&fe appear ttf tHe eye and car 
to be very near us, tfhich experience fhows 
to be diftant. By experience tKe illiterate 
clown conies to know that the refemblances 
he fees of the neighbouring objects in the 
water, are no more than fhadbws, and, by 
experience, the vHfb man conies tc* knot* 
that the' gaudy vanities of life", whicK are. 
often fb finely painted' by the iffiaginatloft,, 
are likewifc empty fhadtfw*. Thtis may thie 
fenfes and- imagination be corre&ed' by ex- 
perience, but the uhderftanding mult correct 
itfelf : Though the errors it imbibes may 
be called its poifon, yet they are not to be 
expelled by force, it will not part with thenV 
till fatisfied, from its own examination of 
them, that they are errors ; any change w6 
would work upon it cannot be by conf- 
pulfion, but by perfuafion.] 

5. Experience can extend no farther than 
the region of pqffibilities, but imagination 
fometimes wandfers beyond it. 

[Experience teaches us that it is impof- 
Cble that many things which are done by 
legerdemain men can be what they appear^ 

but 

* /'. e. It examine* ami corre&s the perceptions of one 
finfe by thofc of another, a< feeing, by feeling in our judg* 
aacnt of the diftance of objelU hcxe mcationcd. 
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but the imagination of the mob mil (bmew 
times lead them to expect: their performing 
what is as impoflible as that a part fhouUT 
be greater than the whole. 3 

6. In order to profit by experience it 
muft be pufhed with patience and: per/eve-: 
ranee. 

[Had Columbus yielded to the impati- 
ence and importunities of his mariners, he 
had never difcovered America. Had the 
great and good Mr Boyle been difcouraged 
by every unfuccefsfui experiment, he had 
never made fuch difcoveries in natural phi- 
Iofophy, from the air-pump, &rc. and had 
Harrifon given up all hopes of difcovering 
the longitude in the 20th year of his fe'arch, 
lie would not have been fo liberally re* 
warded by the public nine years after.] 

7. To. make Experience fubfervient to 
the fuccefs of any fcience, there muft be no 
undue attachment to any favourite hypotbe- 

> Jis or theory , unfupported. 

<c Natura abhorret vacuum" was an hy- 
po thefis of more than 2000 years (landing* 
confecrated by its antiquity, it was tranfmit- 
ted down fafely from Ariftotlc to Defcartes, 
as an hypothefis of undoubted verity, till 
confuted by the difcovery of the air-pump, 
and a door thereby opened to many other 
ufeful difcQveries which were never before 
attemptedf as being thought abfurd and im- 
poffiblc* 
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'In the fame -manner an immoderate and 
unreafonable attachment to the Ptolemaic 
fyftem of the heavens, however ridiculous 
it now appears, prevented much credit's 
faeing given to Copernicus, and all that im- 
provement in aftronomy which arifes from 
the confirmation and belief of his doc-* 
trine.] 
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On Pxov i DSNCf:. 

THERE arc fome fubjefts of human 
enquiry, aot only above our prefent 
comprehenfion, but which we are often be- 
wildered in examining, and yet their im- 
portance is fo great, in refpeft both of the 
regulation and comfort of human life, that 
it is neceffary for us to endeavour the 
coming at fome determinate notions with 
refpeft to them. Such is the doctrine of 
Providence, a doftriae of natural as well as 
of revealed religion, and of great confe- 
quence both as to faith and practice ; but 
no complaint is more common than that of 
its being very dark and myftcrious ; if the 
ground of this complaint be, that we are 
unable thoroughly to comprehend it, no* 
thing is lefs to be wondered at. The pro- 
vidence of God has refpeft to his govern- 
ment of the world ; now, we do not or 
ihould not wonder, even in human go- 
vernments, if we fhould often be unable to 
fee through the whole of their views and 
meafures to whom the talk of government 
is committed, and whofc charge and ftudy 
it is more particularly : Their meafures 
would be but ill concerted, and eaiily baf- 

fied* 
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fled> if every {hallow politician could fee 
through them* Much more then may ic 
be faid, that we are all fuch fliallow poli- 
ticians as to the ways of God *; the ways 
and meafures of the fupreme Governor are 
far above out of our fight ; it may how- 
ever be remarked, that, in order to fee 
more of them, it is not what the world calls 
great acutenefs or capacity that we have 
moft need to ieek after, but a certain fingle- 
ne(s of heart» humility, and the fear of 
God, a careful attention to his providences* 
reflecting on what are part, and comparing 
them with the prefent, if we would form 
any judgment of what is future y and,, as to 
all this feience of providence, " God's fe- 
" cret is with them who fear him." 

But, after all* though only a fmall part 
of God's ways is thus known, yet this is not 
fo much the matter of wonder and com- 
plaint with others, as that, even in what is 
known (in refpeft of its prefemt effects) 
they^ (herald often find fuch a difficulty of 
reconciling it to his wi&tom, his righteouf- 
nefs and his mercy. 

But if the truth of any propofitioa can 
once be proved, all the difficulties that ap- 
pear muft not hinder our belief of it* eveQ. 
fuppofing them fuch as we are unable fully 

Vol. I. U to 

* It would rather be an argument srninft tfee-taJiakt wt& 
4om of Providence, if creature, & limited a* wc are io. 
luvwledgei could fee through much of its plans or defignt. 
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to remove ; no obje&ion can avail but {uch 
as proves it either contrary to reafon or re- 
velation, and to fuppofe fuch contrary 
proofs on both fides of a queftion would 
be abfurd, it would be fuppofing a propo* 
fition to be true and falfe at the fame time* 
To apply this, therefore, to the doctrine 
•of Providence, we fliall 

I. Endeavour to explain and eftablifh 
what it is that we are warranted, both by 
reafon and revelation, to believe with re- 
fpeft to it, and the improvement fit to be 
made of it, and 

II. The obje&ions to it fhall be confider- 
ed, and whether we can give a fatisfying 
folution of them or not, they muft be fup- 
pofed fuch as will admit of it, was our know- 
ledge of the fubjeft more complete. 

i . Then, let us confider, what it is that 
we are warranted, both by reafon and reve- 
lation, to believe with refpect to providence, 
meaning thereby u God's fuperintendency 
u over his creatures for their direftion • 
u and prcfervation," fo as to make them 
fubfervient to thofe ends for which they 
were brought at firft into being, and which 
we cannot conceive to be any other than a 
difplay of the glory of their Creator, not 
in the limited, and often corrupt fenfe in 
which glory is commonly fpoken of among 
men, and oppofed to the general good, but as 
intimating a difplay of his glorious perfec- 
tions, in the way of communicating- fuch 

degrees 
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tfegrees of perfe&ion and happinefs to hi* 
creatures as their natures are capable of; 
and, in order to this, recovering them to, 
and retaining them in a conformity to the 
original law of their creation. 

The lower ranks of creatures, both anU 
mate and inanimate, cannot vary from the 
laws of their creation, but feem, by the ne- 
ceffity of their natures, to move on uni- 
formly, towards thofe ends for which they 
were created. The heavenly bodies have 
certain ftated revolutions affigned them, 
which they regularly perform according to 
God's original appointment ; the grofs ma- 
terial bodies around us have alfo certain 
laws which they invariably obey, as the 
brutes do thofe appetites and propenfities i; 
given them, for their own prefervation, and 'if?? 
for making them fabler vient to the purjv^- 
pofes of man ; but man himfelf, for whofS^^ 
ufe, we have reafon to believe, all thefe in- 
ferior orders of creatures were defigned, • 
has not only certain laws and propenfities 
in common with them, as being, in refpect 
of his body, material and fenfible, but is 
alfo endowed with higher powers, enabling 
him to know and enjoy God, the fupreme 
Author of his being, and had a freedom of 
will given him, by which he was left to 
choofe which of the two he would follow, 
either his body with its fenfes and appetites, 

U 2 ' fo 
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to as to debate his nature and fct Mm on a 
level with the brutes, or thofe nobler pow~ 
ers which fit him for an in iercou rfc wkh 
his Maker, in the fpiritual excrcifes of (er- 
ring, loving, and adoriag Him, who is the 
fountain of all being and perfection. 

Either of thefe two ways man is at liber- 
ty to choofe, either the obedience and gra- 
tification of fenfe, or the obedience and en- 
joyment of God ; the powers of reafon and 
underftandlng were given him to dhxft his 
choice, and, upon the firft declaration that 
was made of God's not being the objcft of 
it, that unhappy departure from him com- 
menced, by which the principles of our na- 
ture were firft corrupted ; fo that, mw % 
the adminiftration of providence is fuited 
to us, not only as we are men, but likeways 
as we aveJinncrS) and made fubfervient to 
nis gracious defigns for our recovery to 
perfection and happinefs ; for our recovery 
(as it was before exprefled) into a confor- 
mity to the original law and end of our 
creation. The 

\fi Thing therefore we fhall mention, a* 
well warranted and neceflary to be attended 
to here, is " Our having a firm belief or 
c< Providence itfeif, particularly as extend- 
€( ing to all human actions and concerns, 
" and as oppofed to fate on the one hand, 
" and blind chance on the other/* 

We 
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* We fcarccly read of a nation among the 
antients that was not divided into three 
different fects, according to the different 
opinions they held with refpeft to this* 

Some profefling to believe a fupreme 
overruling Providence, extending, as was 
faid, to all human actions and concerns ; 
others maintaining that thfcy were deter- 
mined by a fatal neceflity ; and others that 
all happened by chance, without any fixed 
defign or direction. 

The antient heathen philofophers were 
divided into three fects, according as they 
efpoufcd one or other of thofe opinions ; 
thefe were the Epicureans, who afcribed 
all to chance ; the Stoicks, who believed in 
fate ; and the Academics, who would feeoi 
to have admitted of Providence. The Jews 
were in the fame manner divided into three 

« 

feels, the Pharifees, Sadducees, and Effenes? 
and thg fame diverfity of opinions has, in 
fome degree, defcended to the various re- 
ligious denominations of our own times. 

The arguments from reafon in proof of 
a Providence are many and unanfwerable. 

I/?, It may be argued a priore t from 
God's omniprefence, and his perfections, 
which muft be exercifed, and their exercife 
is his providence* 

Is not thU way of reafoning a priorc, 
you'll fay, too abftract and refined to work 

XJ 3 general 
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general convVBon t I rafwer, It ntf le fa 
in fome cafes, tat not Id an : On the con? 
trary, in all our rcafonings from caofc to 
cflfcA, To far as they are founded in any 
kind of theory, they may be faid to be * 
prior*. There muft indeed be another at* 
thod ufed before we arrive at thU theory t 
There mnft be indufkion, or a coDeftioa 
•of experiments j we mnft argue* /g/fariarv t 
from experience or oMervatioo of eflocis , 
before the nature of fubordinate canfes can 
be in any meafune invcftigated, fo as to ar* 
gue from them; but, when this is once 
done, the reafonbg * frUr$ may proceed 
fuccefsfoUy. 

With refpeft to the btprtmt or Jfijf 
cauftt indeed, though it might be thought 
that there could be no reaftming * pritrt, 
yet it hat been attempted, and with fome 
fuccefi . The fum of this celebrated argu- 
ment, fo far at it refpcAs the exiftencc of 
Xhefirft caufe. it briefly this, 

We cannot conceive of an endlefs feries 
of caufcs, or of any thing's being its own 
caufe, without involving us in the abfurdi- 
ty and contradiction of fuppofing effefts 
without caufes, /. e. of their being eflTe&s 
and their not being eflfirfb, of their exifting 
and not exifting at the fame time % fo that, 
in tracing the origin or fource of exiftence, 
the idea of fclf-cxijlenct always breaks in 

upon 
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fjpon us, as alfo ideas of /pace and duration 
which we cannot limit, Self-exiftence, iter* 
nity, and immenjity are thus, according to oar 
ideas, neccflary,?. e> their not taking place, 
would imply a contradiction ; but as all 
thefe are only modes of exiftence, or attri- 
butes, we muft conclude that there exifts 
neceffarily a Being, to whom thefe attributes 
of felf-exiftence, eternity and immenfity or 
infinity, belong. 

This is all the length that the argument 
can be fuppofed to proceed a priore; and, 
even here, it may be feid, that, as account- 
ing for thefe ideas in us, is the foundation 
of the argument, we feem to argue rather 
a pqfteriore, from the cffefts to the cau&; 
but, be this as it will, when we proceed far* 
ther, to a proof of Supreme Intelligence 
Or Wifdom, it is, on all hands, acknowledg- 
ed, that we can prove it only a po/ieriore, 
i from our ideas or experience of intelligence 
in ourfelves : The Supreme pcwer of the 
firft caufe is atfobeft proved from its effe&s; 
and, in Hke manner, aM his moral perfec- 
tions, his juftice, goodaefs, he. are proved 
from any degrees or rofemblances of them 
that are found in his creatures, and his dis- 
play of thefe to them in the way of his 
Providence, 

Wherein then, you will fay, lies the 
proof a prior* with refpeft to Previdenc*? 
In this plain connexion.— 

From 
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From any degrees, refemblances, or ef- 
fects, as juft now mentioned, of God's mo- 
ral perfections, his juftice and goodnefs, 
as well as of his natural perfections of power 
and wifdom, which we find in ourfelves and 
around us, we conclude, that they muft be 
in the higheft degree in him. So far we 
argue a pqfteriore from the effects to the 
caufe ; but, the nature of this caufe being 
thus far inveftigated, we may in all other 
cafes very fafely and confidently argue a. 
priore from his nature and perfections, his 
omniprefence and omnifcience, and con* 
elude, particularly in this cafe, as to his 
governing all things by his providence, that 
we muft believe it as firmly and unavoidab- 
ly, as we do his natural and moral perfecti- 
ons ; for that we cannot conceive of them 
as taking place, without fuppofing them to 
be exercifed ; and the ends for which they 
are fo, can only be what were mentioned, 
namely, the communicating fuch degrees 
of happinefs and perfection to his creatures, 
as are fuited to their different natures and 
capacities ; nor is this arguing in a circle a- 
ny more than in the other inftances men* 
tioned, where we reafon from the nature 
of caufes and their influence, in cafes that 
are known, to fuch as are unknown or 
unexperienced : Were we to prove, that 
God is intelligent becaufe man is fo, and a- 

gain, 
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gain, man** intelligence from God's, this in- 
deed would be a circle : Bat we prove man's 
intelligence from his experience or feelings* 
from that we argue as to the Supreme in- 
telligence, and, on eftablUhing this, we fup- 
pofe its exercife extended to all ks other 
efle&s, whether known to us or unknown. 

2d, The other arguments from reafan to 
prove a providence, are plainly a ftjttrhort* 
taken from what we fee of its operations or 
effects ; particularly every appearance of or» 
<der and regularity in the natural world, 
fuch as in the returns of the feafons and 
their effefts on the vegetable world, the 
fucceffion of day and night, the proporti- 
ons betwixt births and deaths, males and fe- 
males,the operations of inftinft in irrational 
animals, and their being fuited to their di£» 
ferent elements and offices ; all which par- 
ticulars would bear great enlargement, and 
are a very proper fubjeft of contemplation # 
for giving an habitual impreffion of God*!s 
prefence and government in the way of his 
providence, and leading us reverently to a* 
dore it, 

3<f, Miracles have been fometimes 
mentioned, as an argument for providence ? 
Were they to happen often, it might rather 

be 

* In arguing as to to over-ruling provid«nee t tht appear- 
ance of order in any one instance proves intelligence, but 
iti not appearing in a thoufand in dances, does not prove 
the contrary, becanfe It may ami aiuft to (Tooted to «r 
ignorance* 
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be faid, that they would weaken the bell 
of it, but by their happening fometimes, th< 
feldom, this belief is eftablifhed> and ft 
more fo by Prophecies, or predi&ioi 
of future events, long before the vifible ca 
fes are known to exift, or at leaf): to operat 
This, even in a few in fiances, evident 
proves their being under the direction of 
Supreme Ruler or Governour, to who 
all events are known from the beginnin: 
But 
\ 4t6,> When we confult Scrxpturi 

there is no room left for the fmalleft doul 
witKrefpeft to providence: The whole ten< 
of fcripture tends to eftabliih our belief < 
it, not in a cold and general way, but fo ; 
to render our belief of it fteady, lively, hab 
tual and practical, and confirmed by fr< 
quent reflection, reliance, acquiefcenc< 
and fubmifiion to it ; acknowledging,*' Th 
" the kingdom is the Lord's, and that he 
" the governour among the nations ; th; 
" there is no wifdom nor underftandin 
u nor counfel but from him :'' Declarat 
ons to this purpofe, we have in the Old i 
well as New Teftament ; but it is remarks 
ble, that there are more complaints of th 
juftice of providence in the Old Tcftamer 
.than in the New, and that the comfoi 
chiefly given in confequence of them, is 
view of the end of the wicked, or judgmec 
awaiting them* either in this life or the next 

Ik 
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Hut in the New Teftament, we are taught 
to take comfort, in the view of dark or ad- 
verfe difpenfations of providence, from the 
hopes of their working for our good, par- 
ticularly in a fpiritual fenfe. i. e* in what 
refpe&s the improvement of our fouls; fo 
that fufferings are no more to be called evil 
than the fire by which metals are refined : 
We are likewife taught in the New Tefta- 
ment to take comfort from the vaft difpro- 
portion between thofe temporal fufferings, 
and the eternal bleflednefs to which they are 
conducive. Thefe considerations lead us to 
obferve, that 

Secondly, As we have fufficient au- 
thority both from fcripture and reafon to 
believe a providence, i. e a fupreme intelli- 
gence prefiding over the interefts and con- 
cerns of mankind ; we are alfo warranted 
to believe in the ivifdom and goodnefs of 
God's providential adminiftration, that he 
has always the beft ends in view, even the 
liappinefs and improvement of his creatures, 
and that he ufes the moft effectual means 
for promoting thefe, however much we may 
be often in the dark with refpect to them, ■>_ 
as not feeing their tendency and manner of * 
operation for thefe ends, or thinking their 
attainment long delayed*. 

Without 

• If wifdom and goodnefs, juft ice- and power, be difplay- 
ed in fome of the operations and government of providence, 
it proves the reality of it; nor is it a fufficient objection a- 
gain ft this, that more of thefe is not difplayed, unlefs we 
were to fuppofe God obliged at all times to act up to the at- 
moft extent of thefe perfections, in i way m%K\&s& x» ^e&» 
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Without (hit perfuafioo, of the wififn— 
tod goodnds of providence, link comfo rt 
would eiifc from the contemplation or to* 
lief of it ; tat of this alfo we may enfily to 
flatisfied, from innumeraMe teftimoniee with 
refpcfk to it io fcriptnre, tficrting • w Thot 
•• by wifdom God has founded the earth*, 
14 and that k is foil of hit goodnefs t" JL$ 
alfo, from as nmch m we can trace or dtf> 
cero of the divine admuuftrarion* eves with 
refpea to the things of this ii£e # in whidl 
it appears, that M He ia good to aH> 
** his tender mercies are over all hi* 
and, if this appears from any part of dm 
ways of his providence of which we brae ft 
clearer view, we may, by analogy, ceadadg 
the fame as to other pans of his admini- 
ftration that are concealed from us. Nor 
can we indeed eaftly conceive any other 
ends which a Being of infinite perfection 
and happinefs could have* in making and 
ruling his creatures, tat to difpiay and com* 
mnnkate perfection and happtneis to them* 
according to their different natures, condi- 
tions, and fobfervkney to one another. 

Thus much as to our belief of inteD* 
gence, wifilom, and goodneia, in the admir 
niftration of providence ; but what (hall be 
faid of jufiicel Of this alfo we fee evidences 
enough to eftablifh our belief of it, and in 
many cafes, where this is not to obvious at 

firft 
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iirft view, we may (as (hall be obfcrved when 
we come to anfwer objections,) afterwards, 
upon a narrower examination and know* 
ledge of the ways of providence,be made to 
ice and acknowledge a difplay of juftice 
where we had formerly complained of the 
want of it ; but it muft alio be added, that 
as God's wifdom and goodnefs in the ope- 
rations of providence cannot be accounted 
for in this ftate, without connecting it with 
another to fucceed, in which thefe perfec- 
tions (hall have their full effeft and iflue : 
This is ftill more obfervable with rcfpeCt to 
h\sjuftue\ and,though there are proofs e« 
nough of it, to put it beyond doubt, yet, 
there are alfo fuch appearances of inequali- 
ty in his diftributions at prefent, as lay a 
foundation for one of the ftrongeft argu- 
ments we have in proof of a future ftate of 
being, in which there (hall be fuch a difplay 
and cxercife o£juftice t as will make God's 
different regards for the righteous and wic- 
ked manifeft to the rational world. The 
fame may be faid of God's infinite purity 
and holinefst i. e. his hatred of all fin or 
moral evil and unrighteoufnefs, a divine at- 
tribute fo little mentioned by the wifeft 
heathens, that they all allow many impuri- 
ties to be afcribed even to thofe whom they 
confidercd as their Deities : But as there is 
none of the divine perfections more fully 
Vol. I. X aliened 
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aflertcJ and difplaycd,or whofe refemblanee 
is more recommended in the chriftian reve- 
lation, than this of holincfs, and yet 
much oppofition to it given and tolerated 
in the prefeni ftatc, the fame argument may 
be drawn from this, as from the confiderafl- 
on of God's jufticc, formerly mentioned, in 
proof of another ftate to fuccced, in which 
hi* holincfs as well as juftice fliall appear to 
have its full cflcft. 

There remains only the confidcration of 
God's f>o*ver 9 how far this ii exercifed and 
evidenced in the government of his provi- 
dence, t. e. how far his other adorable per- 
fections, now mentioned, are fupported by 
infinite power ; and of this there is lefs 
room for any doubt than in the other cafes 
formerly mentioned. Even that part of the 
natural world that falls under our notice, 
afl'ords awful demonftrations of his power, 
enough to prove it fupcrior to all that can 
oppofe it, and thereby to make it a proper 
objcfl of our fuprcmc truft and confidence. 
Such a fupcriority appears to all other pow- 
er, or fuch an extent of power as is fuffici- 
ent 10 account for all the phenomena and 
effects that fall under our notice, for this is 
all that we can reafon from : So that there 
•a-111, no doubt, ftill remain a queftion, Whe- 
ther this power be delegated or derived to 
Any inferior agent, presiding over the pre* 

fczu 
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lent fyftem of things ; or if there is an im- 
mediate interpolation and excrcife of fu« 
preme power for this purpofe ? 'this quef- 
tion (hall be taken notice of afterwards ; it 
is enough at prefent to obferve, in general, 
that the latter is every way the mod rati- 
onal and fcriptural fuppofition. By fupreme 
or infinite power all things can be done 
with equal eafe, mediately or immediately; 
there is no diftin&ion»as in the cafe of fub* 
ordinate or limited power, from any thing's 
being more or lefs difficult or diftant. So 
that we may, at all times, confider ourfelves 
and our interefts as under the immediate 
notice and dire&ion of the Supreme Ruler 
of the world, by whom the heavenly bodies 
continue or move in their orbs, and withy 
out whom one hair of our heads cannot fall 
to the ground : To whom we have alfo rea- 
fon to believe, that,of all his vifible creatures 
M a n is the peculiar objeft of his care, as, of 
them all; he only is made capable of any ac- 
quaintance and intercourfc with or reliance on 
himfelf; and it is this confideration,of men's 
fuperior capacky,in the way of acquaintance 
with and reliance on God, and his particular 
attention to their interefts; it is this confide- 
ration (I fay) that renders man's prefent 
condition (however feemingly indigent, in* 
firm, and helplcfs,) preferable to that of a- 
ny other creatures he fees around him, 

X a la 
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In a narrow and partial view of human 
life, it may indeed be faid, that there is no 
creature, we are acquainted with,more weak, 
andhelplefs in himfelf than ma n ; tho'his na- 
tural dcfires and nee cffi tics be fo great,yct that 
his natural abilities do not appear to corrc- 
fpond with them; fo that there is no creature 
we know lefs able to do for himfelf without 
the affiftance of others ; This is often a ve- 
ry great fubjeft of complaint, but it is fo 
only in a confined view of man's condition, 
or,when only his animal ftate is confidered; 
for if we extend our view to his fpiritual 
or intellectual ftate, we fhall find lefs caufe 
of complaint on this head ; befides, that 
his original or infant weaknefs makes a li- 
mited intelligent being, like man, a more 
proper fubjeft of trial and improvement ; 
(for if man was not firft an infant he could 
not be fo eafily trained,) befides this consi- 
deration, I fay, we may obierve that- the- 
powers of underftanding and reflection 
which are given us, and which direft us to 
look for help and fafety, to an over- ruling 
Being, infinitely wife, powerful, and merci- 
ful; thefe arc able to compenfate every out* 
ward difadvantage ; and, if to thefe we add 
the fupernatural difcoveries he has made of 
himfelf to us, particularly in the chriftian 
revelation, and the evidence there given of 
his tender concern for our prefent and fu- 
ture 
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tore interefts ; if all this be taken into the 
account, we may fay, that there is no crea- 
ture, we. are converfant with, that has fhared 
more liberally, in God's favour and good 
will than man, nor any who has a furer, a 
nobler, and, happier refource, amidft every 
difadvantage or diftref* to which his * pre- 
sent condition makes him liable. The ve- 
ry angels in heaven, happy and glorious as 
they are, in beholding and miniftring to 
the moft High, have their entire dependence 
on God, and can have no higher help than 
tjiis, which is the ultimate, refource of man.; 
with this difference, indeed,, as to him, that 
the imperfection and corruption of his pre- 
fect condition places this help and refource 
fcerningly at a greater diftance 5 infomuch 
as his views of God muft thereby be dark- 
er, and his intercourfe with him more dif- 
ficult; from which many fear? and difcou* 
ragemepts muft arife, giving him occafion 
for the exercife of truft in God, as well as 
engaging him to look forward to a ftate o£ 
higher perfe&ion and felicity, and to have 
his faith and hope excrcifed with a view to 
it : For 

Thirdly, As we have fufficient. autho- 
rity for believing God's particular attenti- 
on to the circumftances and concerns of 
men in the wpy of his providence, and that 
his natural and moral perfections, in the. 

X 3 manner 
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manner now mentioned, are regularly ancl 
uniformly exercifed in carrying on fuel* 
ends as are moft confident with, or con* 
ducive to the higheft interefts of mankind 
in general ; fo likewife, we are warranted 
to believe that we ourfelves, each of us in 
particular, are not excluded, by any thing 
in our external circumftances or condition, 
be they ever fo mean, and feemingly incon~ 
fiderable, from the hopes of fharing in the 
beneficial effefts of his providence, as ope* 
rating for our good in the iflue, whatever 
may be its afpeft or appearance with refpe& 
to us at prefent. 

Without fome perfuafion of this, of 
God's attention to each of us in particular* 
very little advantage would ariie, either in 
the way of reftraint or of comfort, from the 
belief of a general providence, extending 
only to fome events and operations of more- 
general confequence, or a partial providence 
extending only to particular characters and 
"denominations of men. 

Every argument we mentioned for pro- 
ving a providence, maybe faid to ftand a- 
gainft thefe erroneous opinions with relpeQ 
to it, as every argument againft the conti* 
nual interpofition of the Deity in all in- 
ftances, may ftand againft his interpofition 
in any one inftance, fince the original efta- 
blifhment of things. We £hall afterwards 

fee 
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fee, that any apprchcnfion of fome thing* 
being too minute and trivial, or fnconfider • 
able,for the care of providence, arifes from 
a throng judgment of what is moft perfec- 
tive of it,or difhonouring to it; it is enough 
to obferve here, that, from all the argu- 
ments formerly mentioned, it appears, that 
Bone are excluded from the common carer 
of providence j and that, as it regulates and? 
condu&s all for the general good, we may* 
be allured, each of us individually, that our 
higheft good (hall, in the ifliie, be thereby 
promoted and fecured, if there be no ob~ 
ftru&ionto it on our own part by unbelief, 
diftruft, difobedience, and refiftance to the 
will of the Moft High : It would be moft 
difhonouring to him, and a direft contra- 
diction to what was faid of his perfections*. 
tb fuppofe, that the good of the whole, ay 
purfued by him > fhould not always be en- 
tirely confiftent with, or rather neceflarily 7 
imply the good and happinefs of aHwho(tho* 
confcious of their own unworthinefs and 
inability) Hare the fame great end at heart r 
and who endeavour, both in the way of 
fcrvke and fuffcring, to have their wills c* 
ver conformed to his* A firm perfuafion, 
therefore, that all the operations of God's 
providence are thus favourable to our high* 
eft interefts, will reconcile us to them, even 
when apparently againft us j it win make us 
" " ; take 
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take every thing in good part from- htm, as 
a child would do from a parent,whofe tender- 
ncfs ,'and affection, as well as fuperior wifdom^ 
ability, and attention to his interefts, he was 
fully convinced of. 

But, as it is acknowledged, that the opera- 
tions of providence may, at prefent, feenx 
adverfe and ftprere, even wfyen finally con- 
ducive to our higheft interefts ; in order to 
Support us amidft this darknefs and intri- 
cacy, it may be added, that. 

Fourthly, We are alfo warranted to believe, 
that however much we may at prefent be. 
often in the dark, with refpeft to th,e ways'of 
providence, even when pperating fipaJQy £or 
our good, yet, in fome future period o£ our 
exiftence, they fhall be unfolded to us, and 
we (hall be made to fee the wifdom and. 
goodnefs of the divine adminiftration as tp 
ourfelves, and others with whom we. are 
connected; and that even in thofe cafes 
which were to u$ formerly dark and per* 
jriexed. 

The di^Lculty of accounting for many of 
the ways of providence in the prefent ftate, 
is one argument to prove the certainty of a 
future ftate, a ft ate in which the human ca- 
pacity fhall be enlarged, fo as to compre- 
hend much more of God's nature and ways, 
tyor is there any doubt but that one part of 
the happinefs of good men in this future 

ftate 
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ftate win arife (as (hall be fet forth in our 
concluding diflertation with refpeft to it) 
from their receiving, in this* manner ^clearer 
views of God's goodnefs,even in thofc pro- 
vidential difpenfations with refpeft to them, 
which itemed formerly myfterious or ad- 
verfe. Will not the aflurance of this, there* 
fore, be enough to reconcile you to them 
at prefent? If your phyfician flxould give you^ 
any medicine, that was difagreeable to you 
at firft, and tell you that, tho* he was not 
to explain to you the manner of its operati- 
on, yet, in a fhort time, you would know it r 
and feel the good effects of it: Would you 
not very readily take it on his word ? If ir> 
parent or teacher ever prefcribed to you *• 
talk, which you thought unneceflary at the 
time, and told you that you would fee more 
the neceffity of it fome time hence ; did 
you not alfo take their word for it? Doer 
hot therefore, your heavenly Phyfician, 
your heavenly Parent and Teacher, deferve 
fiill more credit from you, and acquiescence 
in his will, even when you know not at 
prefent the particular ends he has in view I 

Ignorant however, as we are of the ends 
of many of God's providential difpenfations r . 
or their manner of operating, in an out* 
ward wayfor our benefit ; yet if we confider 
them as they have relation to our SouLSj 
and are made fubfervient to their interefts 

J and 



and improvement, we fhall fee anothci? 
channel, of much greater confeque;nce, ia 
which they operate for our benefit, and 
oanifcfl the Divine wifdom andigoodnefs ii* 
numberldCs cafes that are dark and intricate 
(9 us at prefent, but in which a perfuafioa 
that they fhaU operate in the iflue for the 
benefit and improvement of our Souls, 
would be one of the beft fources of com* 
fort under them, and one of the beft means 
of reconciling us to them. 

For leading us, therefore, to this per- 
fpa£on, we need only coqfidcr the evidence* 
we have of God's tender and companionate 
regard for our fouls : There is nothing in* 
deed of which we have clearer evidence 
than this ; the fpirituality of their nature 
and their original refemblance of himfelf, 
give us reafon to believ^ it, as every creature 
of God's muft be more or lefs the objedt of 
his love, according to the degree of this re- 
femblance: Nor would it be an honouring of 
God in our thoughts to imagine, that what 
proceeds from himself, and partakes in fome 
xpeafure of his nature, ihould be originally 
the objeft of his hatred,: No creature of his 
can be fo, unlefs fo far as it has voluntarily 
departed from the law of its creation, or 
fallen from its original condition. 

Such a voluntary departure from God's 
law* is what we call Sin, which is the only 

evil 
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ivil fhat can render any creature of God's 
hateful to him : But as this evil is intro- 
duced, as the foul is corrupted by- fin, and 
has departed from God, what further hopes 
can there be of an inter eft in his love and 
goodnefs ? Had he not revealed it to us 
himfelf,we ftxould here indeed have been at 
a lofs to know how his love couldhe further 
manifefted ; but, from the revelation he has 
made us of his will, by his Son appearing 
and fuffering in our nature, he has clearly 
Ihown to us the way in which there is room 
left for a difplay, not only of his goodnefs 
to us as men, but likewife of his mercy to 
us as Sinners. 

The goodnefs of God may be faid to have 
refpeft even to the moft perfect and inno- 
cent of his rational creatures, but his mercy 
only to fuch of them as are fallen and fin- 
ful, who deferve nothing from him, and 
are unable to recover themfelves or give a* 
ny fatisfaclion for their offences againfthim; 
thefe, unlefs the feeds of goodnefs in them 
be entirely extinguifhed, are the peculiar 
obje&s of his mercy, frhich is exercifed in 
the way of pardoning, redeeming, reclaim- 
ing and renewing them, in the manner, and 
Upon the grounds fet forth to us in the re- 
velation now mentioned; and the edtifidera- 
tion of this, of the provifion God has made 
for the recovery and falvation of our fouls, 

for 
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•for reftoring and fecuriog their eternal 
happinefs, together with the comfortable 
hopes of attaining it, may reconcile us to 
the various trials and diftrefles of the pre- 
lent life, from whatever quarter they come, 
whether from the hand of man, or from 
the more immediate hand of God. 

Shall the ambitious man take comfort 
in all his toils, from the view of favour or 
power among men ? Shall the man, whofe 
heart is fet on wealth and riches, take 
comfort from the acquisition or jwfleffi* 
on of thefe, even under all the contempt 
he can meet with ? And will not you com* 
fort yourfelf, amidft other diftrefles or dif* 
appointments, in what refpefts your out- 
ward condition, by confidering that your 
eternal hopes are fecured, that your moft 
valuable treafure is fafely laid up ? You 
may be poor in this world, and yet rich to- 
wards God. You may lofe your friends 
and many comforts you once enjoyed or 
expe&ed, but, be comforted, if you have 
reafonable grounds to expcft fomething 
higher and more durable. Tour body may 
be feeble and languiihing, yet let it not dif- 
courage you, when, even through this, you 
fee the more of God's love and affe&ion for 
your foul ; when its recovery and health 
are provided for* 

For 
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For what we would have particularly to 
be obferved or attended to here is, that the 
fevered dilpenfatkms of God's providence tor 
us, in the prefait life, are often the meanr 
by which he carries on the purpofes of hi* 
grace or favour with refpeft to our fouls, 
in order to that life which is eternal. It 
would be of unfyeakable confequence to us, 
in point of comfort and happineft, to have 
the firm belief of God's providential good- 
nefs in this way of making our crofles our 
bicfiings, and the dtfeafes of the body, me* 
dicine for the (hoi : These is nothing move 
certain* than that this is the cafe, however 
difficult it often is for us to believe it, even 
as it is often difficult to make a/ child be- 
lieve r when he is corre&ed by his parent, 
that it is done in love and for h&good. 

For leading us to tile firm belief of this, 
we muft look forward to what awaits the 
foul hereafter* and reft fatisfied that, by this, 
God's love will be fully made manifaft, that* 
by what awaits the foul hereafter, he will *• 
bandantly make up for the greateft outward' 
difad vantages at prefent : No confiderarfoiv 
can be more neceffary and comfortaWb th&fc 
this ; for, if we were to* judge of hi* tore 
and regard to us* merely from the outward 
evidence of it here, they might often be 
queftioned ; bat he has not confined oui? 
views to fo narrow a compaft; and, if tfhofe 
^rhom he favours do, at, any time fisem to be 

Vol. I. Y forget 
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^forgot, or frowned on by him here, it is o&- 

ly that he may acknowledge them the more 

eminently hereafter, when they fhall fee the 

full effe&s and pregrefs of his providential 

jgoodnefs, withrefpeft to them. 

Thus we fee the fum or amount of what 
we are warranted, both by reafon and reve- 
lation, to believe with refpeft to Providence: 
But before we proceed to confider the ob- 
jections againft it, there are two or three 
fliort obfervations fit to be made, with a 
view to fome more practical . benefit from 
what we have been confidering. 

i . If nothing can befal you but by the 
appointment of Providence, then lay afide. 
all unnecefiary anxiety about futurity ; your- 
fears are vain, your immoderate cares are 
unavailing. You have fomething impor- 
tant, you'll fay, at flake, which will at fuch 
a particular time be determined, and can 
you avoid being anxious about it ? But 
what will this better you, when you have 
once ufed every mean in your power, if it 
is a matter independent of you ; can you 
diredl or arreft the hand of Providence in , 
its decifions ? Or, perhaps, you have fome 
imaginary danger before you, and you'll 
think you have reafon to be alarmed with 
2c : But will your fears or alarms alter the 
courfe of Providence ? inftead of their, 
leflening your danger, is it not rather like-. 
|f that they will magnify it, and difable you, 

^ the 
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tBe more to evade it ; inftead of averting 
the uncertain evil you fear, may it not poffl- 
bly rather mifreprefent it, and make a red 
evil of that which otherwife you would per- 
haps never have felt ; anticipating the fuf- 
' ferings of to-morrow, as if thofe of to-day 
were not enough for you. 

It is not therefore your outward cares, 
your fears, your dangers that fhould draw 
your chief attention, if you* have the firm 
belief of the doctrine we have been confi- 
dering r but the ends fit to be purfued, 
means to be ufed, and duties to be per* 
formed on your part; leaving events entire- 
ly in the hand of Providence. 

2. If nothing can befal you but by the 
appointment of Providence, then learn to 
look above the hand of man in whatever 
befall you, and- in whatever awai ts» you, whe- 
ther profperous or adverfc 

Some Jewifli writers have a conceit with 
refpecT: to the Patriarch Jofeph, that his 
enlargement from prtfon in Egypt was de- 
ferred- by Providence, for two years longer 
than otherwayrit would have been, becaufe 
he had too great a reliance on Pharaoh's 
butler, without looking further : Be this 
as it will, your fafety and deliverance will 
be beft fecured, by looking above all fecbnd 
caufes, as the objects of your reliance, or 
of your difpleafure, but confider them as 
inftruments in the hand of God, for ac- 

X 2 complifliing: 
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compli&ing the purpofes of his Providence 
with refpeft to you, and that to this al- 
wife over-ruling hand, it is your happinefs, 
as well as duty, in all circumftanccs, moll 
ihearfully to fubmit*. 

LaJHy % If the fchemes of Providence are 
not clofed or compleated in the prefent 
Hate, then be not hafty to determine as to 
their wifdom and goodnefs, in whatever has 
refpect to yourfelf or others, from any thing 
you can here difcover : You would thinjk 
the man very rafli or ignorant, whom you 
pbferved to be prejudiced againft a pi&un, 
or ftatue, before he law .any snore than the 
£rft outlines, or rude draught of it, or a* 
gainft a building, when he faw only the 
materials loofelyeollefted, before they were 
properly difpofed, or put together : Be not 
you therefore over -hafty in judging as to 
the operations of Providence, until the 
whole fcherae is finiihed, compleated, and 
enfolded ; it is then, that its harmony and 
beauty flaall become confpicuous to the 
whole of God'* intelligent creatioa. 

After haviog considered what it ig that 
we are, upon the fureft grounds, both of 
Scripture and reafoo* warranted to believe 

with 

* Subjection to the will of Gcd ('which none can throw 
off) is very different from that fubmiflion here fpoken of ; 
we are to fubmit, not from neceifity but choice, not oceanic 
we muft, but becaufe we ought to do it ; The exercife of 
fuch fubmiflion cannot be kept up in long continued diftrefs 
without foroe degree of chearfulnoft founded on faith, and 
cheriihed by hope towards God. 
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With rcfpcft to Providence, it now remains, 
II. That we take ibme notice of the dif- 
ficulties that appear here, the queftions or 
objections by which fome hive unhappily 
laboured to weaken the belifcf of a do&rine 
that affords fuch unfpeakable fatisfa&ion 
to every wife and good mind. The 

\Jl Difficulty we fhall mention, that oc- 
curs with refpeft to the doftrine of Provi*- 
dence, is to reconcile thft to free agency iii 
man ; as if it' fhould be faid, " If God 
** works all by his Prbvidente, extending 

* even to human a&ions, what is left fo£ 
11 man to work ? If God over-rules alii 
•• what libfcrty of afting has any being un- 
" der his government l" I anfwer, juft ai 
much as is fit for him to have, and more 
than many make a right ufe of ; juft a# 
much as renders ns accountable for the way 
in which our power* of a&ion are employ- 
ed, and juftifle* the diftates Of Coilfcienccf 
hi approving or condemning us. The feel- 
ings of our own minds are lb clear and un- 
deniable as* to this, that we can no more 
doubt of it than of oitr own exiftencc, of 
any of our fenfible perception^ ;' and, to 
fey that thefe feelings' are deliifive, wotild' 
lay a foundation for univirfal fcepticifm. 

• c But ftill, you'll* infift, the difficulty 
• c remains of reconciling my freedom in 
*■' a&ing to' God's Providence otfcr-ruling 

* mc in it ; if I am accountable for my 
*"" Y 3 •• aftions 






4( a&ions, muft they not be free ? if they 
" be free, Are they not contingent ? and if 
" they are contingent, How can they be 
•' faid to be over-ruled by Providence ? 
" Does not this carry in it the abfuxdity 
" of fuppofing them free and neceflary at 
ic the fame time ?" 

This is the objection in its full force, 
and yet, did the imperfection of our ideas 
at prefent admit of our feeing through it, 
we would probably find it as frivolous as 
what was fometimes ufed in the old fcho- 
laftic difputes to prove the impoflibility of 
motion ; becaufe, faid they, no body could 
move but either where it was, or where it 
was not ; both which were abfurd, or, as 
others would have it, becaufe there was an 
univerfal plenum : We are now come to 
fee fo far through thefe obje&ions as to 
pronounce them ridiculous ; and, when we 
come to know more of the nature and ef- 
fcntial conftitution of our mental faculties, 
we ihail alfo underftand how their opera- 
tions can be forefeen and over-ruled by the 
fupreme Being, without their being neceffi- 
tated, or their freedom encroached on ; 
for, that thefe two do, in fad, take place, 
and are, therefore, reconcileable to one a- 
nother, b as certain as che exiftence of mo- 
tion, or the plaineft maxim in philofophy. 

That the forefeeing and over- ruling hu- 
man a&ions is the prerogative of the fu- 
preme 



ptexne Being alone, and incompetent to 
any other, we Audi afterwards fee rcafon for 
believing : But, the objection from free a- 
gency to bis having this prerogative will be 
found to ftand .equally againft every other 
hypothecs that can be named ; for, fuppofe 
only his prefcience to extend to human ac- 
tions, but no over -ruling influence or ap- 
pointment, befides the objection from fup- 
poling the prefcience of an event not de- 
termined, may it not alfo be objected, How* 
can any action be forefeen without being, 
certain, and, if it mull certainly be done, 
tow is it free ? Nay even, though the 
divine prefcience as well as influence wa* 
fuppofed out of the queftion, does not 
the fame difficulty remain of the action's 
being certain from eternity ? If we fuppofe 
that this previous certainty of it prevents 
its being free, becaufe k prevents its being 
cafual or contingent. If, indeed, this cer- 
tainty depends upon the influence or ope* 
ration of any external phyfical cauies, it 
deftroys liberty ; but, if it depends only 
upon the motions of the will in an intelli- 
gent being, which muft always be fuppofed 
influenced by motives, and that thefc mo- 
tives are internal and rational, not external 
and compulfatory, there is all the idea of 
liberty neceflary to make the agent account- 
able, let the previous certainty, foreknow- 
ledge, or appointment of the aftion be as it 
will : 

Thu* 



Thus, if the fun {hall rife or ihine t#* 
morrow, its doing fo is certain to day, and 
was certain from eternity, but, as the cer- 
tainty of its riling or mining depends ott 
phyfical canfes, on fixed invariable Iawsr, 
from which it cannot depart, it cannot be 
faid to aft freely, or indeed to a& at alF, 
but to be a&ed* upon-; the certainty of the 
event, with refpeft to it, implies neceffity^ 
but, with refpeft to a fuperior agent, who 
has thefe laws at command, it is- entirely 
confident with liberty ; whatever internal 
motive he may have in* afting, it implies no 
neceffity, unlefs we call it by a name that 
feems improper, though not uncommon; 
viz. A moral neceffity arifmg from the in- 
fluence that internal, moral,or rational mo* 
fives have upon the will of an intelligent 
Being ; if this be called 1 neceffity, it is, I- 
may fay, a free neceffity, L c. confident 
with the moft perfect freedom, nay there 
cannot be true freedtom without it, i. e. not 
that freedom which is confident with intelli* 
gence; there can only be caftialty. 

If the influence of rational motives de- 
ftroys freedom, none but idiots or madmen 
can be called free; for,to determine intelli- 
gent beings* there muft be a regard fuppofed 
to fuch motives; elfe it deftroys their intelii* 
gence, which would be conftituting freedom 
at too great an expence ; with fuch beings* 

the 
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the cflence of liberty fcems very much to 
ly in the power of attending more or lefs 
to thefe motives for afting one way rather 
than another ; in this attention they are 
perfectly free, and their determination in 
confequence of this being a fclf-determina- 
tion is the true idea of liberty, which is npt 
deftroyed even by outward igftraint, if a 
confcioufnefs of this fclf-dctermination or 
election takes place : Thus a man is free in 
itaying at home all day, if it is his own 
choice, though, by his gate** being locked* 
unknown to him, he fliould not have it in 
his power to go out. A power of fur* 
amounting all apportion is not rneceflkry to 
liberty, but an inward voluntary determina- 
tion of the power we have, elie cone but 
the fupceme Being could be free ; a power 
.of afting contrarywife is not ueccfiary CO 
Jiborty, elfe a man would not be at Ubemy 
to walk, becauft he could AOt Hy : Indif- 
ference as to .motives is not neccflary to li- 
berty, hut that the motives be internal or 
addrefied to the will ; nor *does ryen the 
jmoft ioyariable pegard of xhjc will to thefe 
inward moral motives deftroy ireedom, clfe 
beings of fupeuor .perfection would not be 
free ; the more pcrfefik any being is, this 
regard to moral motives is the more inva- 
riable ; it is from this that freedom has its 
&ighcft perfection or fitnefs for promoting 

the 
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the ultimate end of all, even the fupremr 
good. But thofe who confider freedom at 
dcftroyed or diminished by the influence of 
internal motives on the will, know not 
where to ftop in tracing thit influence; for, 
laying afide all regard to that of the fu- 
prcme Being upon it, they bring in the a* 
gent himfelf as deftroying it, if his will be 
determined, as it ought to be, by the lift 
judgment of his undcrftanding. 

Upon the whole, to me it feems plain, 
that moral liberty, or freedom of alKon is 
not at all deftroyed either by previous cer- 
tainty, by previous knowledge, and appoint* 
ment, or by the influence of internal rati* 
onal motives, if there is a power of attend* 
ing to thefe, and if the will be free in fuch 
attention, and fclf-determination take place 
in confequence of it ; fo that it would, per- 
haps, be a lefs ambiguous way of fpeaking, 
here to fay, that we are free in willing, ra- 
ther than in afting, and, inftead of calling 
any aftion free or not free, to call it volun- 
tary or involuntary. 

If therefore man's liberty, and conft- 
quently, his accountablenefs for his aftions, 
be thus reconcileable to the influence of in- 
ternal motives on his will, God's prefcience 
may eafily be admitted, as he knows per* 
fe&ly the extent of this influence ip every 
particular cafe ; and likeways his Provi- 
dence 
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Jence may be admitted, in the way of ope* 
rating, through the influence of thefe mo- 
tives, on the human will, without defray- 
ing liberty. One man can go fome length in 
the way of influencing the will of another,by 
the motives he prefents or fuggefts, and of 
forefeeing how he may a& in confequence 
of this, without encroaching on his liberty : 
Superior fpirits may go a greater length in 
this way, though (from the ignorance of 
Satan in the cafe of Job, and of our Sa- 
viour's temptations, and from fome other 
hints in Scripture as to the imperfection of 
angelic knowledge) it is not likely that any 
of them ca$ determine, with infallible fore* 
fight, as to the future voluntary or free ac- 
tions of men : But that the fupreme Being, 
who appoints and who knows perfe&ly our 
various ciixumftances, difpoiitions, powers, 
and principles of action, that he fhould 
have this prerogative of forefeeing and in- 
fluencing or over-ruling, even thofe a&ions 
that appear moft contingent, without fuch a 
force upon the will as would deftroy liber- 
ty, moral agency, and accountablenefs for 
our a£Uons, is highly confident with our 
ideas of the extent of his knowledge and 
perfection of his government ; and, 

If it is afked, HoW his Providence thus 
extends to (inful actions ? it may be an- 
swered, upon the above principles, that it 

extends 
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extends to them id the way of prefdea«, 
permiffion, and over-rttling them foe the 
greateft general good, without deftroying 
the idea of freedom, tfceomitablenefs ; and 
tfiofc feeling? of conscience in the agent 
which indicate fiich aeeountabknefs, as he 
aHb fecretTy animates,, fupports, and 1 com-' 
municates fpiritual aid in duty, without 
fuperfeding onr eacfeavours, or doing vio- 
lence to one mental faculties. It wouM 
indeed* be almoft a denying of his Providence 
entirely, to dtny it the influence now men- 
tioned ; as the principal ebjeft or fpring of 
its operations, in* regulating the affairs of 
mankind, feems to ly in working on the 
hearts and minds of men ; but, neither 
God's influencing them, in the manner for- 
merly mentioned, nor his fupporting them 
in the ufc of their faculties, makes him 
chargeable with their fins, or abufe of thefe 
faculties : He cannot be reckoned the au- 
thor of fin, though his Providence fapplies 
ms with what becomes the occafion of fin ; 
he is not chargeable with man's abufe of 
himfelf and others by immoderate drinking* 
though he fnrnifhts him wine, and has gi- 
ven it the virtue of either refrefhing or 
inebriating, according to the dilcretion and 
judgment with which it is ufed. 

Thus, in all other inftanccs, may the 
purity and holinefs of God be vindicated, 

amidft 
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ftmidft all the impurity and corruption that 
prevails under the government of his pro- 
vidence : As the fun in the firmament, not 
only illuminates the more beautiful parts of 
nature, but fliines alfo, with all its bright- 
ncfs, on the feats of filth and corruption* 
without being itfelf thereby contaminated 
or defiled, thus the influence and do- 
minion of providence extend not only to 
the virtuous, but likewife to the finfui and 
corrupt purfuits of men, while it continues 
infinitely pure, immaculate, and untainted ; 
nay it extends to them often even in the 
way of reftraining from much fin, elfe this 
world would almoft be a hell. But if it fhall 
be afked, Why does he not reftrain from 
more ? We may as well aik, Why does he 
not give heaven upon earth ? Why does he 
not appear to us, at all times, to a£t up to 
the utmoft of his perfections ? But, 

2dfy, There is another objection to pro- 
vidence, fo nearly connected with that which 
we have now been confidering, that it ad- 
mits of the fame folution, <c If, (will fome 
u fay) God over-rules all events by his pro- 
" vidence, For what purpofe fhall I labour i 
u The appointments of providence muft 
" take place, Why then fhould I pray f I 
" can neither inform God of any thing he 
« c knew not before, nor expett he fhould 

Vol- I. Z «• break 
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4g break through tkc order of His provi- 
** dence at my rcqucft ?" 

The anfwer to all this is, that the fup- 
pofition of a providence, is rather what en- 
courages labour and prayer ; he who over- 
rules all things by his providence, has con- 
nected our ufe of proper means with the 
communication of his bleffings to us ; they 
are infeparable from one another ; he could 
. have framed us fo, and ordered oar condi- 
tion here in fitch a manner, as not to need 
fuch conftant fupplies and repairs, not to 
need any labour on our part, for obtaining 
them, nor any application to him for influ- 
encing our labours, and making them fuc- 
cefsful : But* wkh a view to our improve- 
ment, and nearer admiffion to himfelf, he 
law two things neceflary for us, namely, la- 
bour or exercife, and dependence on him 
for its continuance and fuccefs. The trial 
to be taken of us here, made it neceflary, 
that the powers given us {hould be exerci- 
fed,that they (hould not ly idle and torpid ; 
the improvement required for immortality, 
makes labour neceflary with all thefe habits 
of patience, fortitude, fubmiffion, truft, 
hope,' 6r. that are acquired by it, i. e* by 
the unfeen influence of providence upon it, 
connecting this labour or exercife on our 
part, with the improvement or benefit a* 
fifing from it, fo as, with every new effort. 

to 
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to receive new ftrcngth and fuccefs, in &, 
way that is certain and effectual, yet doe9 
no violence to our natural faculties. 

To fay then, that God's over-ruling all 
by his providence, implies his fupplying, 
fupporting, and relieving us, without re- 
gard to our ufe of means, would be repre- 
fenting his providence in a light not at all 
fuited to the nature of our prefent ftate, 
which is fo ordered, as that we may take it 
for granted, that, without the ufe of means, 
the interpofition of providence is not to be 
cxpe&ed ; it may indeed, in a way of fo ve- 
reign goodnefs # be vouchfafed without this** 
but we cannot warrantably look for it with- 
out the ufe of means, if in our power ; and 
further, even when they, are in our power, 
and when ufed, he has feen it neceflary, for 
retaining us in our duty and dependence r 
that we fhould be engaged to apply to him* 
and to truft * in him for giving efficacy to 
thefe means, or making our labours profpe- 
rous ; and, though we cannot inform God 
of any thing he knew not before, nor move 
him. to counteract the appointments of his 
providence, yet, befides his precepts to this 
purpofe, injoining us to pray to him, and 
thereby teftify the fenfe we have of our ne- 

z 2 ceffities 

* A proper truft in providence, docs not hinder from the) 
ufe of means, but from the ufe of unwarrantable means, on 
yrfaich it would be prcfumptuous in us to expeft a bleulng*, 
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ccffities,by making known our requefts; be- 
fides this, I fay,he has,by his method of dif- 
penfing his bencfits,given undeniable evidence, 
that the operations of his providence are ac- 
commodated to the requefts, and made fub- 
iervientto the interefts of thofewho humbly 
implore his aid, and thereby teftify their en- 
tire confidence in him ; by the frequent act- 
ing and exprefling of which, in the way of 
prayer and every aft of duty and devotion, 
that habit of fteady reliance, dependence, 
and truft in God, which is fo highly fuitable 
to us, and agreeable to him, comes to be 
firmly eftablifhed . A 

3 J Objcftion brought againft providence, 
or rather a limitation of it, is, that it can* 
not be fuppofcd to defcend to objefts or ac- 
tions, that are very minute and trivial; that 
this would be below the dignity of the fu- 
preme Governour. " We acknowledge (I 
" have heard fome fay) his providential go- 
" vernment,fo far as to believe, that he has 
" eftablifhed certain general laws, and that 
" they are fuited to the different orders of 
u his creatures, but, thcfe being once cfta* 
" blifhed, is it not more confiftent with the 
u honour of his government to fuppofe, 
u that he allows thefe laws to have their 
" courfe, or natural effcft, without any 
* c further interpofition or attention to e- 
* s very minute particular that occurs, in the 
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H way of obedience to, or deviation from 
" them ? or, if there be fuch a particular 
" intcrpofition and attention, is it not more 
" confident with the ideas of his honour 
" and dignity now mentioned, to fuppofe, 
" that he has devolved this particular care 
" and attention on certain fubordinate in- 
" vifiblc agents, commiffioned or empower- 
" ed by him to prefide over thofe different 
" orders of beings mentioned, according to 
" the different provinces affigncd them, 
€< and ailing in conformity to the general 
" laws he haseftabliflied?" 

The following obfervations will, I hope, 
fuffice in anfwer to all this. 

Firji, It might be enough to fay, that 
God's immediate interpofition by his pro* 
vidence, even in fuch cafes as we reckon 
minute and inconfiderable, being fo fully 
and pofitively aflerted in Scripture, as what 
in faft takes place, and the fame being like- 
wife proved by reafon, under the preceed- 
ing head, all objections, arifing from our 
ideas of what is more or lefs confiftent with 
his honour or dignity, as fupreme gover- 
nour,muft be fuppofed vain and ill ground- 
ed ; they cannot deftroy the truth of a fa& 
that appears certain and eftablifhed; fo that 
we muft take it for granted, that the in- 
confiftency or miftake lies in our ideas or 
notions of the divine honour and dignity, 
for thefe are what are here pleaded, as 

3 Z {landing 
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ftanding againft a particular providence,an<f 
not any want of knowledge and power for 
governing* more than for creating. We 
may therefore obferve, 

Secondly, That the diftinftions of more 
or lefs difficult, more or lefs important and 
honourable, cannot be fuppofed the fame in 
the eye of the Supreme Being as in that ef 
man ; all effetts are equally eafy to infinite 
power, all events equally manifeft to infinite 
wifdom*. It is judging of him according 
to the meafure of human ftrength, {kill, or 
conftancy, to fuppofe that a multiplicity of 
objefts, be they great or fmall, can weary 
him, or any difagreeable occurrences dif- 
compofe him. We admit that it was na 
impeachment of his honour, no diminution 
of his dignity, to create the meaneft inie&s, 
we muft therefore admit the fame as to his* 
preferring and governing them : None de- 
nies his prefence with them all, and if this 
implies no ftain, no meannefs, neither does 
his providence over them. 

There are two confiderations, which, if 
properly attended to here, would filence all 
fuch frivolous obje&ions againft a particu- 
lar providence. 

The 

• He fees, with equal eye, at God of all; 
A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall ; 
Atoms or fyftemi into ruin hurlM, 
And cow a bubble burft, and now a world. 

EJfyMtm 
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The one is, that though it is certain, that 
God's care and attention extends to his 
creatures, according as the elevation or im- 
portance of their ftate requires ; yet this e* 
levation or importance, which any orders 
or individuals of them feem to have above 
Others, is entirely his free gift ; fo that, 
in his eye, none of them will be confldered 
as contemptible ; their fphere, rank, or fta- 
tion, amidft the immenfity of his works, is 
precifely what he appointed. 

The other confideration is, that the mi* 
nuteft events and cffe&s, the moft inconfi- 
derable or contemptible beings in our eye, 
may have ufes, or anfwer ends unknown to 
us, which give them fufficient importance 
in the view of the Supreme Governor ; and 
the many inftances there have been, even in 
human experience, of great cffe&s from 
caufes feemingly inconfiderable, may fuffice 
to filence us in our judgment with refpe& 
to them. 

But further, Thirdly, In anfwer to 
the objection we are now confidering, 
As we readily admit the divine immediate 
agency in regulating the various motions in 
the material planetary fyftem, and even in 
that part of the human bodily fyftem which 
is material and has no dependence on the 
human will, viz. the vital funftions, with- 
out exception of any parts, motions, or 
functions, as if they were excluded from 

his 
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his fuperintendcncy, (or from the influence 
of thofe natural laws* to which he has made 
them fubjeft, and by which he conduits 
each of them,) becaufe of their being too 
minute and inconsiderable ; why fhould we 
think that any of the operations of beings 
endued with life, or even fuch as depend 
upon the free will of moral agents, fhould 
be too inconsiderable to be regarded and re* 
gulated by him ? And why may we not 
fuppofe that, as in his works of nature, fa 
alio in his works of providence, he has efta- 
falifhed certain laws or methods of proceed- 
ing, not difcoverable by us at prefent, nor 
encroaching on man's natural liberty, but, 
agreeably to which, certain meafures of 
conduct are uniformly and invariably con- 
nected with certain confequences as to hap - 
pinefs or mifery,either here or hereafter, as 
naturally as vapours afcend, or ftones fall 
downwards. 

Fourthly , Though the fuppofition of fub- 
ordinate agents or delegates, to whom God 
may have committed his providential ad mi* 
niftration, affigning to each of them their 
different provinces, although this fuppofi- 
tion cannot be faid to derogate from the 

perfection 

• By the courfe of nature, or any law of nature, can on- 
ly be meant, the uniform way in which the Author of Na- 
ture operates, in and by every bring, according to the va- 
rious natures and principles he has given them, and the 
end* for which he made and prefcrve* them. 
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perfection of his nature and government, 
yet as little does it add thereto, and, inftead 
of having any foundation in Scripture, there 
are rather many intimations therein given, 
of God's immediate interpofition and atten- 
tion to the minutcft events or effe&s ; which, 
as we have already fhown, may not only be 
fuppofed, without any diminution of his 
dignity, quiet, or happinefs, but muft nccef- 
farily be inferred from his being always in* 
timately prefent, in the exercife of all his 
perfections, thro' every part of his works, 
which fuperfedes the ufe of fuch inferior 
agents ; but that, according to their feveral 
natures, capacities and offices, he fhould 
employ them in executing his commands, 
and make them fnbfervient to the great 
ends of his providential adminiftration, is 
highly confident with his infinite wifdom 
and majefly. By this it will eaflly be feen 
that we do not at all mean any fuch thing 
as an anima mundi* an unintelligent PIqftick 

principle 

* The mundane foul of Plato, the pJaJHck, unintelligent, 
all-pervading principle of Arutotle, Cudworth, &c.thc num- 
bers of Pythngorai, the atoms of Democritui , the vortexts of 
Descartes, the arcbtus of Paracelfus, the occult qualities of 
fome Newtonians, and the heavenly agents of the Hutchin* 
fonians, are fb many different ways of accounting for the 
operations of nature and providence, without the immediate 
interposition of the Deity. But whoever examines their 
hypothefii, will find them to be but words without ideas; 
and whoever embraces them and is Satisfied with the light 
they give, as increafing his ftock of knowledge, will and 
himfelf as much difappointed as Ixion in the fable, when 
expelling to embrace Jutu t he found he had only grafped 9 
cloud. 
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principle* or the like ; thefe are words with' 
out ideas, conceits without any reafonor 
experiment to fupport them, 

IV. It is fometimes objected againrt pro* 
vidcnce •• That many things in the natural 
" world fecm ufeUft, or rather hurtful to 
* man, the principal inhabitant of this 
94 earth* as vaft dcfarts, feat, mountains, 
" 8tc. and that there arc fometimes cala- 
" mt*ti operations or phenomena in a pre- 
H teroatural way, as earthquakes, peftilen- 
• f ces, &c. fo that thefe obje&s and events 
•• appear rather fortuitous, or, as it were, 
" the fport of nature, than the effedt of 
u fuprcme intelligence, prcfiding over and 
" directing them." 

This objettion b alfo founded on the 
fame miftake of fuppofing that we are able 
to judge of the operations of infinite wif- 
dom : It would, I may fay, be an argument 
again (I God's over -ruling all things by his 
providence, if hit ways and ends in it were 
always manifeft to us, and the concealmont 
of them anfwers one great end which he 
has in view, viz. the trial of our faith, pa- 
tience, truft, and fubmiflion to his will, even 
In cafes that to us appear dark or adverfe : 
Did we clearly fee them not to be adverfe, 
where would be the trial by them ? or did 
we clearly fee in them, judgment irrevocable, 
it behoved to throw us into defpair. 

It 
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It might however be a mean of filencing 
11s, in our judgment of any of his works as 
ufelefs, that many of them, which were 
long confidered as being fo, or at leaft, 
whofe ufes were long unknown, came to be 
found of great ufefulnefs for the accommo? 
Nation of life; fuch as the vaft tra&s of fea, 
now made fubfervient to the purpofes of 
commerce and mutual intercourfe of nati- 
ons; from which alfo vapours are exhaled by 
the folar heat, and formed into clouds that 
are driven by the winds,and rained down af- 
terward upon the earth in fru&ifyingihowers. 
A gain, the vaft ridges of mountains complain- 
ed of, are found to have their ufefulnefs in 
collecting the vapours we juft now menti- 
oned, forming refervoirs of water, that burft 
out in fprings and rivers, and affording fhei- 
ter to the countries adjacent to them. Tern* 
pcfts have their ufe, for purifying the air # 
and fo of other natural or preternatural 
phenomena, which have their ufefulnefs, ia 
different ways, either of mercy or of judg* 
ment, with refpctt to man. 

If it be aiked, Why is all this apparatus 
jieceflary for man, for his health, fhclter, 
intercourfe, comfort or chaftifement ? Why 
is man fo conftituted as to need all this I 
It may as well be aiked, Why was he made 
a man ? Why not an angel ? Why was he 
made to walk i Why not to fly'? All this 

muft 
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tnuft be rcfolved into the depths of divine 
wifdom. From the difcovcrics that have 
been made of valuable ends, anfwered bj 
many obje&s formerly thought ufelefs, we 
may learn to pronounce none to be of them, 
merely becaufe we arenas yet, ignorant of the 
end it docs or may anfwer : Thus much in* 
deed may be obferved, as to the methods of 
providence, in bringing about difcoveries 
with refpeft to this, that, tho' they would 
have been ufeful to mankind from the be- 
ginning, yet they were not then afforded, 
but brought gradually and flowly to light, 
in fuch a manner as to exercife human in- 
duftry and invention in producing them ; 
and, for the fame reafon, we may fuppofe 
there are more of them, in referve for after- 
ages, as important and aftonifhing as the 
invention of letters, the mariner's compafs, 
the air-pump, telefcopes, microfcopes, gun- 
powder, printing, or any other difcoveries 
in the ages that are paft, 

Again, as to the calamitous appearances 
or operations mentioned, earthquakes, pefti- 
lences, &c. though the affigning their natu- 
ral caufes be not enough to reconcile us to 
them, yet the moral caufes or ends that may 
be affigned for them, in the way of intima- 
ting the divine difpleafure againft nations or 
cities, funk in vice and wickednefs,are rather 
arguments for a providence than againft it. 

But 
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r But here, may fomc fay, might it not be 
expe&ed that the virtuous and innocent 
fhould be diftinguifhed, and eximed frotq. 
the common calamity ? This leads to con- 
sider the 

V. And laft objection we fhall mention 
that is often urged againft providence, viz. 
There being, in this life, fo little dijlinclion 
made between the innocent and the guilty, the 
virtuous and the vicious; <c Is there not,) will 
u fome fay,) one event to them both, a lia* 
" blenefs to the fame calamities and di- 
" ftrefles? Nay,is it not remarkable, that the 
11 wicked profper moft, and feem to be the 
4t favourites of providence, while the pious 
" and virtuous are diftinguifhed rather by 
*' their fuffcrings? Does not this, fay they, 
" prove, that there is no interpofition of 
" providence? or, which is worfe than de- 
nying it, that its operations are inconfift- 
ent with juftice and goodnefs?" 
"Was it only in the common courfe of 
converfation, that we fometimes heard rea- 
fonings of this kind, we fhould be apt to 
think that it was only for argument's fake, 
or to enliven difcourfe ; but when we look 
at the writings of fome, who are diftinguifh- 
ed by the public voice in their favour, par- 
ticularly Mr Voltaire, and, befides other 
whimfical pieces of his, obferve, even in his 
liftories, reflections interfperfed to the a- 
bove purpofe, tending to weaken our belief 
Vol. I. A a of 



it 
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,bf the intcfrpoEtion of providence in humaa 

affairs, we tnuft fuppofe it arifes from a firm 

.belief of what is thus infinuated or afferted. 

This lively and moft entertaining hifto- 
>ian often fpeaks of chance* but how does 
the define it ? in a Way which, one would 
think, implies a contradiction in terms, and 
)taighw be reckoned almoft as good a defini- 
tion of fate,** of fortune or chance: It is,fays 
he, z fortuihuf concatenation of the various 
events of the univerfe. 

But, without taking any further notice of 
particular opponents m this argument, lot 
'us confider the argument or objeftion itfel£ 
and how far it may avail to disprove a pro- 
vidence. 

Firft* Then, we may in part deny the 
truth of the faft on which the objection is 
t>u-'t,v#2. c That,in God's providential admi- 
€ niftration, there is never any diftincYion 
* made between the righteous and the wick- 
■« ed,or that the latter generally profper moft.'* 
'jThat there are many inftances of good 
fcnen's fuffering much in this life,cannot and 
Aeed not be denied : There is room enough 
left for vindicating providence, though th^g 
ihould be admitted : Nor can I join the 
learned and pious Dr Scot, in going fo far 
to queftion the characters of many, whp 
jmay be thus remarkable for their fufferings, 
as if they were not in reality what they ap- 
peared to be ; of dds we ihotrid judge very 

.tenderly 
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tenderly and cautioufly ; but it muft indeed 
be owned, that there is not a man upon 
earth fo righteous, or fo far conformed tq 
the will of God, but there is much to re- 
form or reftify about him ; fo far therefore 
as fuffe rings are necefiary, and- made, in a» 
ny meafure,effe£hial for this purpofe,of pror 
moting a man's fpiritual or mental improve- 
ment, they are to be confidcred as a diftinr 
guifhing mark of God's favour for him, 
and the more he would have this favour te- 
ftified to him, the more may he lay his ac- 
count with fuch trial or corre&ion as is 
necefiary for the end now mentioned ; even' 1 
as a child may expeft correftion, from a* 
wife and dutiful parent, for many things, 
which feem, for the time, to be overlooked 
by him in others. 

We muft therefore take the improvement 
of the righteous man into the account, as 
well as his fufferings, before we can deter- 
mine as to the favour of providence with 
refpeft to him; Audi in like manner, as 
to thofe who appear to flourifh or profper 
outwardly ; is it, on this account alone, 
that we are to t pronounce them wicked ? 
this indeed would be the judgment of envy, 
with refpedt to them, and, from its judg- 
ment, poflibly, may arife, fome of the com* 
plaints that are fo common, on account of 
fhe outward favour of providence to many 
wfeq feem ta be more remarkable for their 

induftry 
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Ids fuperintendency, (or from the influence 
of thofe natural lawt # to which he hat made 
them fubjcft, and by which he conduits 
each of them,) becaufe of their being too 
minute and inconfidcrablc ; why fhould we 
think that any of the operations of being* 
endued with life, or even fuch as depend 
upon the free will of moral agents, (hould 
be too inconfidcrablc to be regarded and re- 
gulated by him ? And why may wc not 
fuppofc that, as in his works of nature, fo 
alio in his works of providence, he has cfta- 
bUihcd certain laws or methods of proceed- 
ing, not difcovcrable by us at prefent, nor 
encroaching on man's natural liberty, but, 
agreeably to which, certain meafures of 
conduft are uniformly and invariably con- 
nected with certain confequences as to hap- 
pinefs or miicry.cither here or hereafter, as 
naturally as vapours aicend, or ftones fall 
downwards. 

Fourthly. Though the fuppofuion of fub- 
ordinate agents or delegates, to whom God 
may have committed his providential admi- 
nistration, afligning to each of them their 
different provinces, although this fuppofi- 
tion cannot be laid to derogate from the 

perfection 

• My (fee courfe of nature, or any law of nature, can on* 
If be meant, the uniform way in *hich ihe Author of Na- 
5**** •fwnet, in and by every being, according 10 the va- 
m»« natures and principle* he ha* given them, and the 
mm lor wfckfe lit iu*k* u*i prefcrves them. 
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pernatural revelation he has given us. The 
fame may be alfo faid in another feafe, that 
it is not from the will of God's Providence 
with refpect to futurity, as apprehended or 
conjectured by us, that we are to take our 
meafures of conduct, but to ufc thefe means 
that appear agreeable to the rules now 
mentioned, and to truft in him for their 
events and fuccefs. 

Another reafon for being more fufpiciou* 
of the profperous man's character is, that 
profperity is generally found more dange- 
rous to virtue than adverfity, as it* draws 
after it many temptations, furnifhes incen* 
fives to, and gratifications of many corrupt 
dtfircs,and often banifhesall fcrious thought 
and reflection. Prom all this, however, we 
would not have it concluded, whatever 
grounds of fufpicion there may be, either 
as to guilty caufes or corrupt effects of 
outward profperity and fuccefs ; from this, 
I fay, we would not have it concluded, that 
the confideration of outwardxircumftances 
alone, be they ever fo favourable, is fuffi- 
cient to determine as to the characters of 
men, unlefs their conduct in and improve- 
ment of them be likewife taken into the ac- 
count, and, from the whole we may con- 
clude, that the truth of the fact-, viz. "The 
" wicked's- flourifhing in the world more 
" than the righteous," is what we cannot 
warrantably determine or afcertaih. But 

A a 3 Secondly*. 
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Secondly* Inftead of admitting, that the 
wicked profper in this Hfe more than the 
righteous, I might undertake to prove the 
contrary, viz. that the righteous profper, 
moft ; that is, if profperity be eftimated ac- 
cording to the degree of their happinefs. 
If, indeed, we eftimate profperity according 
to outward circumftances and acquifitions, 
it cannot be denied but the wicked may 
have a large fhare of them ; but may they 
$ot have much mifery, fecret anguifh, and 
felf-condemnation alongft with them ? may 
they not be the means of foftering many 
guilty paffions that break their, reft or peace 
of mind, mar their (elf-enjoyment, and 
thereby deftroy what conftitutes real pro- 
fperity and folid happinefs, even in the pre* 
lent life. 

On the other hand, let the good man's 
outward ftraits and fufferings be what they 
will, his happinefs or real profperity may. 
juftly he faid, even here, to he fuperior ; 
Jie places his happinefs hi the divine favour 
*nd approbatiqn, qnd> while the fenfe of this 
qn any me^furc prevails, or is diffuled into 
his foul, there is no comparifon betwixt 
even his prefect happhjefs and that of the 
frickec), who is a (hunger to God and in-? 
yard happinefs, or mental enjoyment, evenv 
frhen his outward ftyte appears moft hap* 
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3. *LaJt\y> was the difparity ftill greater, 
4ft the distributions trf Providence to the 
-righteous and the wicked in this life ; 
What ddes it prove ? but that this . is not 
/the whole of our being ; that there is ano- 
ther ftate to fucceed this, in which thefe 
-diftributions (hall not only be made agree- 
ably to infinite juftice and goodnefs, but 
likewife appear Of be manifested as fuch ; 
that the ways of Providence, as correfpond- 
-ing with the Divine perfections, may be ful- 
ly and finally vindicated. 

*Even a few in fiances of good meii's fuf- 
fering here, in conformity and fubmifiion 
-to the will of God, or of their feeming to 
be overlooked by Providence, are enough 
to prove the certainly of a future ftate of 
retribution, and even a few inftances of the 
.remarkable interpofition of Providence, for 
rewarding the righteous and punifhing the 
wicked, in this life; even a few inftances of 
this, I fay, are enough to prove fuch a fu- 
perior attention to human concerns at pre- 
fent ; were there many inftances of it, the 
great argument for a future ftate of retri- 
bution would be the more weakened ; if 
miracles were often wrought, for diftin- 
guifhing between the righteous and wicked 
.here, the exercife of induftry and forefight 
.would be, in a great meafure, fuperfeded ; 
and, without miracles, fuch a diftindTion 
could notj in many cafes, be made ; Upon 

the 
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the whole, by -its not being made here, we 
are taught to look afluredly for its beiqg 
made hereafter, when the wonderful (Econo- 
my of Providence fhall be compleated, and 
{hall appear fubfervient to the greateft ge- 
neral good. 
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fage. Tine. Volume I. 

3 . 8. For health read life, and for Rkewoys read likevrife, 

t$. %6. For has read have. 

40. *$. For abour read labour. 

88. 17. For grips read gripe. 
13X. 33. For men read man. 
190. 1. For Jbrewed read jbrewi. 
loi. 16". For beings in feme meafure, attentive to bis t read 

bis being, in Come meafttre, attentive to it. 
zj€. 5. For none to be oftbem 9 rad none of them to befh 
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